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Executive Power 


To Revise Tariff 
Cited by k France 


Flexible Provisions of Law 
Open Possibility of Treaty 
Negotiations, Says De- 

@) partment of State. 


French Note Insists 


Hardship Imposed on Products 
by American Schedules, Is 
Claim, Although Ap- 
plied Equally. 


The power of the President of the 
United States to revise tariff rates by 
exercise of the authority conferred by | 
Article 315 in the provisions of the tariff | 
law for a flexible tariff is invoked by the 
French Government, in a second note to 
the Government of the United States, 
discussing the proposed negotiations for 
a most-favored-nation commercial treaty. | 

The flexible provisions of the tariff 
law, Article 317, are cited by the Secre- 
tary of State in a previous note to the | 
French Government as providing author- | 
ity for reprisals against tariff discrimi- 
nation by the French Government on | 
imports of products of the United States 
into France. , 

Posible Basis For Treaty. 

The note of the French government ! 
asks that the government of the United | 
States examine into the possibility of a | 
revision of rates by Executive order as 
a basis for negotiating a treaty involving 
the principle of an exchange of tariff 
concessions in negotiating a commercial 
treaty. A second proposal is concerned 
with the possible modification of embar- 
goes imposed against certain French ag- 
ricultural products by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The French position is outlined in the 
latest note handed, Sept 30, to the Ameri- 
can charge d’affaires in Paris, Sheldon 
Whitehouse, and made public by the De- 
partment of State. 

Commenting upon the note the De- | 
partment of State orally announced that 
a reply would be dispatched within the 
next two or three days. The Depart- ; 
ment, it was stated, is inclined to believe 
that some possibility of negotiation is 
possible under Article 315 of the Tariff | 
Act. 





Tariff May Be Revised. 

If the duties against French goods 
are too high, in proportion to produc- 
tion eosts in both countries, it is the | 
duty of the Tariff Commission to in- 
vestigate the matter and recommend a 
change. Any change contemplated 
would effect equality of treatment for | 
all nations on \the basis of the rate 
revision, and would not be applicable 
solely to France. 

The latest French note does not modi- 


fy the principle of mutual concsssions | 


set forth in the note of September 14, 
made public simultaneously. 


over maximum duties to American goods 
during the progress of treaty negotia- 
tions. The maximum ‘duties in some 
cases are 400 per cent higher than the 
duties on German goods, according to 
the a Department’s note of Septem- 


Cae he full text of the earlier notes of 
the American and French Governments 
are to be found on page 9.) 

In reply to the American request for 
minimum tariff duties during treaty 
negotiations, the French Government 
states: 

“The granting of the minimum tariff 
has never been considered by the French 
Government as the starting point of a, 
negotiation which has secured for French 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Commodities Show 


| 


Wholesale Estimates for August 
Are 1.2 Per Cent Higher 
Than in July. 


Wholesale prices of all commodities 
combined in the United States showed , 
an increase of 1.2 per cent during the 
month of August as compared with July, | 
according to figures just made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. The price list com- 
prises 550 commodities. 

‘Commodities showing increases and | 
the amount of the increase in August 
over July follow: 

Farm products, 4.7 per cent; articles | 
of food, 0.38 per cent; textile products, 
1.9 per cent; metals and metal products, 
0.2 per cent; house furnishing goods, 0.5 
per cent and miscellaneous articles, such 
as cattle feed, paper and pulp, crude 
rubber, and automobile tires, 0.7 per 
cent. 

Commodities showing decreasés during 
August over July and the amount of the 
decrease follow: | 

vel and lighting, 0.1 per cent, and | 
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Shipping Board Is Handicapped 


By Inability to to Build New Ships 


| Phelan O’Connor, in ‘Gites: 2 


That Great 


Declares 


Bulk of Tonnage Is Outclassed by Newer and Faster 
Vessels Being Built by Foreign Competitors. 


Trying to operate an effective mer- 
chant marine with the out-of-date types 
of ships now under control of the Ship- 


| ping Board is “like trying to use a wheel- 


barrow to compete with an automobile,” 
the Chairman of the Shipping Board, T. 


V. O’Connor, stated on October 3 in an | 


address delivered at the opening exer- 


| cises of the Georgetown University For- 


On Rate Coneessions | 


eign Service School, Washington, D. C. 


The great bulk of the Board’s ton- | 


Mr. 


the basis of pre-war standards of 


the newer and 
being built by 


outclassed by 
ships that are 
foreign competitors. 


O’Connor said, was designed | 


General conditions in the United States | 


preclude the possibility of private capi- 


American Delegation 
Decides on Proposals 
At Radio Convention 


| 


| may 


tal proceeding with new construction un- 
less some aid is provided by the Govern- 
ment, according to Mr. O’Connor. Rec- 
ords show, he stated, that for every ship 
under construction in an American ship 
yard Gyeat Britain is building 35; Ger- 
many 12; Italy 7; and France 2. 

The full text of Mr. O’Connor’s ad- 
dress follows: 

At this time of year, when the Amer- 
ican farmer is harvesting his crops, it 
seems particularly appropriate to ask 
the question: “Just what does tlie exist- 


ence of an American merchant marine | 


mean to American agriculture?” 

I have no doubt that the average 
farmer who sees the sun rise and set 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


| Air S Service FF roam Berlin | 
To Moscow May Be Halted 


The Berlin to Moscow air service soon 
be discontinued because of 


WASHINGTON, 


longer | 
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| Reference Works 
| Qn Education Listed 


Bureau of Rinvulit An- 
nounces Publication of Com- 
prehensive Bibliograph: y- 


A list of references on higher educa- 
| tion, prepared in the Library Division 
| of the Bureau Education, John D. 


| Wolcott, chief, has just been published, | 
October 3. | 


the Bureau announced 
The full text of the 
lows: 

The material listed in this bibliography 
is collected from sundry sources, includ- 
ing publications of this Bureau, ‘proceed- 


on 
announcement fol- 


| ings of associations, reports of organi- | 
| zations, articles in educational periodi- | 


| cals, and books by various authors. None 
of this material is available for distribu- 
tion by this office except its own publica- 
| tions. 
listed in this bibliography were 
lished are given, with the name of the 
publisher and address of each. 
The contents include general refer- 
| ences, history of higher education, finan- 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 3.] 


Liberalization Asked 
Of Anti-Trust Law as 


hours of darkness but may be renewed | 


next year, the Commercial Attache at 


; Riga, C. J. Mayer, has reported to the 


Prepares Guide to Activities 
At International Meeting 
at Washington Begin- 
ning October 4. 

Final plane df the Amertean delega- 


Conference were drawn up at an execu- 
tive meeting October 3. They include 
the proposals and resolutions which -will 
guide the activities of the American con- 
ferees on international radio problems to 
be discussed by the delegates from 51 
countries who are to meet, 


beginning | 
October 4;~under the auspices of the De- | 





partments of State and Commerce. 
About 400 delegates from all parts 
of the world are listed for the confer- 
ence, out of which is expected to come 
a revision of the last international treaty 
covering the subject of radio, the Lon- 
The director 
of information of the conference, Carl 
H. Butman, on October 3, issued the 
following statement regarding the open- 
ing session: ~ 
The International Radiotelegraph Con- 


ference will be opened with an address | 


of welcome by President Coolidge at 3 | 


p. m., Tuesday, October 4.° The sessions 
will be held in Room N of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building, 
and Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, will preside as chairman. 

In reply to the address of welcome, 
the Dean of the Conference, Count Hen- 


ning Adolf Hamilton, of Sweden, is ex- | 


pected to speak, concluding his remarks 
by nominating the president of the 
Washington Conference. The election 
follows, the delegates of the signatory 


| Powers present voting. 


Will Thank Great Britain. 
The Conference President will 
address the 


then 
delegates and thank the 


| Telegraphs, M. Anseele, were made pub-. | 


British Government as the managing ad- | 


ministration of the preceding conference 
in London. 
Chief British Delegate is expected to 
reply. 

The election of the board of officers for 
the conference follows and the appoint- 


| ment of the vice president is made.Colonel 


Purves, 
make a 


of the British delegation, will 
report on the administrative 


' management of the Radiotelegraph Sec- 


Colonel T. F. Purves, the | 


| which cannot 
' 


tion of the International Bureau of the | i 
| Republic the assurance of my sentiments 


Telegraph Union since the last Radio- 


telegraph Conference, which was held in | 


London in 1912, 


General business is then in order, in- 


cluding the depositing of credentials and | 


filing proposals for the plenary Session 
dates. Several sessions are tentatively 
scheduled and it is hoped that the affairs 


of the conference may be wound up by | 


November 17. 
Plans for 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1. y 





the entertainment of the | 
| delegates, including two week-end trips | 


Increase in Price | 


Department of Commerce. The full text 
of his report follows: 
The discontinuance of the Berlin- 


Konigsberg-Riga-Moscow service is said 


| to be contemplated shortly due to the | 
The service | 
may operate from Berlin to Moscow via 
; Kovno, Lithuania, but it is not certain 
| whether arrangements can be made for 
tion to the International Radiotelegraph | 


longer hours of darkness. 


stopping at Kovno. 
The service via Konigsberg and Riga 
is expected & be renewed in 1928, 
The service between Riga and Helsing- 


| fors has been discontinued for the winter | 
season, but the Tallinn-Helsingfors serv- | 


ice continues in operation. 


Radiotelegram Sent 
Direct to Belgium 


Messages Between President 
and King Albert Inaug- 


urate Service. 
2694— 
Direct radiotelegraphic service  be- 
tween the United States and Belgium 


was opened at 7.30 o’clock on the morn- | 
3 when President Cool- | 


ing of October 
idge and King Albert, of Belgium, ex- 
changed greetings over the new line. 


The texts of the two messages to- | 
gether with the messages of the Secre- | 


tary of State, Frank B. 
the Belgian Minister 


Kellogg, and 
of Railways and 


lic October 
State. 

King Albert extended his assurance of 
friendship to the American’ people. Pres- 


3, by the Department of 


ident Coolidge described King Albert’s | 


greeting as “another proof of the con- 

stantly increasing ties of understanding 

and of communication which link this 

country with Belgium.” 

the messages follow in full: 
The President of the United 

The White Housé, 


another 
distance communication 
fail to enhance our re- 
lations with the United States. 

I am glad of this opportunity to give 
the President of the great American 


way of long 


of friendship and to send to his com- 
patriots a cordial and warm message 
from the Belgian people. (Signed). 
Albert. 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States, Washington: The Minister of 
Railways, Marine, Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones and Aeronautics of Belgium 
pays his respects to his Excellency, the 
Secretary of State at Washington, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Wireless 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


F ort y-One States Furnish Rehabilitation 


Sertices to Aid Handicapped Persons 


Present Century Sees Awakening of Society in Providing 


for Mentally and Physically Unfit. 


For many centuries society  main- 


| tained a feeling of intolerance toward | 
| its physically disabled 


or “crippled” 
members, but now this feeling has been | 


so successfully overcome that 41 States 
in this country have established services 
for the vocational rehabilitation of hand- 
icapped persons, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education stated on Octo- 
ber 3. 

The great expansion of recent years 
in manufacture by machinery and the 
acceleration of transportation, with their 
consequent disabling accidents, have pre- 
sented an “alarming growth of the prob- 
lem,” the Board said. It explained that | 
the vocational rehabilitation movement 
has reached the attitude that its work | 
is an obligation and responsibility of , 
the State, that it is a public function, ! 





| rather than a matter of private interest 


or philanthropy. 
The full text 
lows: 
From the beginning of his existence 


of the statement fol- 


man has been subject to the disabling | 
With | 
depended | 


effects of accident and disease. 
prehistoric man _ existence 
largely upon physical prowess, “the 
“survival of the fittest” seemed to be 
nature’s only law. 
society maintained a 
ance toward its physically disabled or 
“crippled” members. Even within the 
period of recorded history the physically 
weak or defective were left on the 
mountain side to die. , 

In striking contrast is the attitude of 


modern times, when much of the work | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


States, | 
Washington, D. C.: | 
The opening of the Ruysselede Wireless | 


| Station affords Belgium easy | 


. } 
For many centuries 
feeling of intoler- | 


Applied to Bankers | 


'Head of Federal Reserve 
Board Would Permit One 
Man to Be Director of 

Three Barks 


Liberalization of the interlocking di- 
rectorate inhibition in the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Law so as to permit, if the public 
interest requires it, a single person to 
act as a director of not more than three 
banks, will be proposed to the coming 


Congress, the Governor 
| Reserve Board, Edmund 
| orally on October 3. 

The proposal has been argued in re- 


Platt, 


gress, the 69th, the Senate provided for 
it in an amendment to House’ bill No. 





statute books as the national banking 
' law. 

Mr. Platt made his statement in re- 
sponse to an inquiry. 
time,” he said, 
legislation that the Federal Reserve 

| Board is likely to recommend to the com- 
ing session of Gongress except an amend- 
ment to the Kern amendment to 
Clayten Act, with relation to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s power to grant per- 
mission to one man to sérve on the di- 
rectorates of not exceeding three banks 
when they are not in substantial com- 
petition. The 
| this modification of the law in its annual 
' reports for a number of years. A pro- 
vision for this purpose, in line with the 
views expressed by the Board, was 
passed by the Senate in the last Con- 
gress but it did not become law. 

“We have found in the administration 
| of this section 8 of the Clayton Act that 
; as the law stands it is not adapted to 
, Carrying out the purpose of Congress 
with respect to regulation of interlock- 
ing directorates. The provisions of this 
section, in effect, often defeat the very 
purpose for which the Clayton Act was 
| put on the statute books. They discrimi- 
| nate against the national banks. 
| forcement in many cases causes 
ships to individuals and brings 


hard- 
disad- 


vantages to the banking and credit sit- | 


uation in communities. 

“The restrictions of the Clayton Act, 
as mentioned, apply only to the bank 
with a capital surplus and deposits 

| (which are, roughly, the resources) of 
| more than $5,000,000. When the pro- 
vision was originally enacted into law, 
it was evidently supposed that it would 
apply only to large cities, but as 
smaller cities have grown, it has been 
found to be applicable to very many 
| places, scattered throughout the United 
| States. Its strictest enforcement rather 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6 ] 


Complete 
News Summary 
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of every article 
in this issue will 
be foun on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
‘fied by Topics 
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The pefiodicals in which articles | 
pub- | 


of the Federal ; 
stated | 


cent Congresses, and in the last Con- | 
2, but the provision was stricken out in | 


conference before the bill went on the | 


“At the present | 
I do not know of any | 


the | 


Board has recommended | 


En- | 


the | 


IF oreign Offerings 


Of Securities in 


Ameriea Expand | 


Par Value Placed on Market 
in Nine Months of 1927 
Exceeds That of Last 
_ Year. 


' Decline Reveal 


For Third Quarter 


Offered, 
Again Seeking 


Germany 


Capital. 


Public offerings of foreign capital se- 
| curities in the United States during the 
| first nine months of 
| $1,058,340,575 per value, as compared 

with $890,453,150 during the same period 
of 1926, according to the quarterly com- 
| pilation made by Wendell E. Thorne, of 


the Finance and Investment Divisicn of | 
iade 


the Department of Commerce. 
public October 3. 

There were 182 issues, and the total of 
new nominal capital (par value 
refunding) taken by Americans during 
this period amounted to $974,472,875, as 
| compared with $797,757,850 for the cor- 
| responding period of last year. 

Decline in Third Quarter. 
Mr. Thorne’s estimates were 
} nounced in connection with a quarterly 
compilation covering American 
ments in foreign securities during the 


third quarter of 1927, which shows that | 


behind both the 
retains the 


| the third quarter 
first and second. 
lead in offerings, 
| the American market for capital. 
| lowing is the full text of the report: 
During the first three quarters of 1927 
American underwriters publicly 
foreign capital securities of a total par 
| value of $1,058,340,575 (tentative fig- 
ures) as compared with $890,453,150 for 
the same period of 1926. The total of 
new nominal capital (par value minus 
refunding) taken by Americans during 
the’ first three quarters of the year 
amounted to $974,472,875, as compared 
with $797,757,850 for the corresponding 
period last year—a net increase of $176,- 
715,025. 
The par value of foreign capital se- 
curities publicly offered during the July- 


was 
Europe 


Fol- 


September quarter of 1927 amounted to ; 


| $269,656,500 
000 for the 
$377,472.700 
$411,211,575 


as compared with $294,290,- 
third quarter of 1926 and 
for the first quarter and 
for the second quarter of 
1927. The total of new capita] (par 
value minus refunding) taken by Ameri- 
cans during the quarter was $248,506,- 
500 as compared with $285,290,000 for 


the corresponding period of last year— | 


a decrease of $36,783,500. 
August Total Rises. 
The par value of foreign capital securi- 


ties publicly offered during August totaled | 


$104,645,000. This total far surpassed 
tHat of August last year—$66,340,000— 
and is due largely to the flotation of 
several large issues, one being for $46,- 
000,000. July showed the lightest fi- 
nancing of the quarter with a par value 
of $67,021,000 as compared with $120.- 
875,000 for July, 1926. The par value of 


rete on rage 7, Column 2.) 


| Vulez anizing Pr ocesses 
In es Studied 


Results Are Observed When 
Substance Is Allied With Vary- 
ing Proportions of Sulphur. 


Announcement of a study of the prop- 


erties imparted to rybber by vulcanizing, 


it with the use of varying proportions of 


sulphur was made in a statement by the | 


Bureau of Standards, October 3. The 
| statement points out that the vuleaniza- 
tion process is the basis of the entire 
| rubber industry, but that 
underlying the 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The reaction between rubber and sul- 
phur in the vulcanization process is not 


the anomalous and unw: ual reaction which | 
| has been supposed, but produces definite | 


| chemical compounds which give to vul- 
| canized rubber its valuable properties, 
| says the Bureau of Standards. 

Was Mere Curiosity. 


, Rubber was scarcely more than an in- | 


| teresting curiosity until the discovery of 

vulcanization, and-even yet natural gum 
| rubber, as such, has few uses. Vulcani- 
| zation consists simply in mixing sulphur 
| with rubber and heating the mixture 


| until chemical combination takes place. | 


Few materials could apparently differ 


| more in their properties than a rubber 


band and a hard rubber radio panel, yet 


| 
| they are both made from the same rub- | 
| ber and sulphur, one containing 3 to 5 | 


per cent of sulphur, and the other 25 to 
| 32 per cent. 
In spite of the fact that vulcanization 


is at the basis of the whole ‘rubber in- | 
| favor,” 


| dustry, the theo yy underlying the process 
is still obscure. ‘While much is known of 


SContiened 4 on Page 14, Column 7.) 


Europe Retains Lead in Amount ‘| 


1927 aggregated | 


minus | 


an- j 


invest- | 


with Germany back in | 


offered | 


the theory | 
process is still obscure. | : 
i | not be used for flood control because it 


| that Congress, 


b  Ceiaelb Oil Enci gine 


Said to Save Fuel 


A crude oil engine whose fuel 
cost will be a fraction of that of an 
ordinary motor has been invented 
by an Australian, according to ad- 
vices just received in the Automo- 
tive Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The division issued the 
following statement: 

A Sydney engineer (C. E. Gray- 
son, care Messrs. William Adams 
& Company, 175 Clarence Street), 
is reported to hhave invented and 
satisfactorily tested a new type of 
crude oil engine, based on the prin- 
ciple known as “constant pressure 
combustion cycle,” its chief charac- 
teristic being that air only is com- 
pressed to a high pressure, creating 
a temperature of 900 degrees F. 
liquid fuel then. being injected into 
this red-hot air and combustion fol- 
| lowing immediately. The inventor 








claims that the fuel cost will be 
one-seventh to one-ninth that of the 


| ordinary motor. 


New Term Opened — 
By Supreme Court; 


Three Cases Argued 


Adjournment Taken Early 
to Permit Justices to Pay 

Their Respects 

President Coolidge. 


to 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States met following a four-month’s re- 
cess, at noon on October 3 for the open- 
ing of the October, 
tion of attorneys seeking admission to 
practice before the Court and hearing 
of motions on pending cases as well as 
arguments in three cases occupied the 
Court during the opening day’s session. 


’ No decisions were handed down by the 


Court. $ 

The Court adjourned one hour earlier 
than usual to permit its members to 
make the customary eall at the White 
House to pay their, respects to the Presi- 
dent. 

Members of the Court present at the 
opening of the term were: The Chief 
Justice of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Willis Van Devanter, James 
Clark McReynolds; Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis, Pierce Butler, Edward Terry Sand- 
ford, and Harlan F. Stone. Associate 
Justice George Sutherland, the other 
member of the Court, was not present. 

Begin Hearing of Arguments. 
The Supreme Court heard argument 


' on behalf of one party in the case of the 


Association, 
Drivers’ Asso- 


Red Star Motor Drivers’* 
The Blue Ribbon Auto 
ciation of Michigan, et al. v. City of De- 
troit et al., No. 111, ow October 3, 1927. 

The case involves the validity of cer- 
tain ordinances of the city of Detroit, 


[Continued on Bape 13; 
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Work! May Be Resumed 
On Flood Conirol 


' President Is Advised to Author- 


ize Use of Balance in Rivers 


~ and Harbors’ Fund, 


The Chairman of the 
tee on Appropriations, 
Martin B. Madden, of Chicago, 


House Commit- 
Representative 
Ill., con- 


| ferred with President Coolidge on Oc- 
' tober 3 at the 


White House regarding 

Mississippi River flood control work. 
After his conference, Representative 

Madden stated orally that the Mississippi 


| River Commission had $3,100,00 when it 


started the temporary work of closing 
the 226 crevasses in the banks of the 
river and that now a total of $5,000,000 
would be necessary to complete the work. 

Mr. Madden advised the President, he 
said, to authorize the Army engineers 
to go ahead and use the unexpended bal- 
ance of $2,000,000 in che rivers and har- 
bors fund whieh the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, J. R. McCarl, recently ruled could 


had not been specifically 
for that purpose. 
Matter of Emergency. 

Mr. Madden told the President, he said, 
that this was an emergency matter and 
when it convenes, would 
of the funds 


appropriate.® 
’ 


be asked to ratify the 
for the repair work. 
“An emergency exists,” said Mr. Mad- 
den, “and when we have the money there 
is no reason why it should not be used. 
Mr. McCarl made the ruling he did be- 
cause he could not do otherwise. and I 


use 


| approve of it.” 


Representative Madden said, that in 
his opinion, there would be $300,000,0C0 
available for tax reduction by the regular 
session of Congress in December. He 
favored, he asserted, a reduction in cor- 
poration taxes from 13 to 12 per cent. 

Opposes Boulder Dam Project. 

Representative Madden also told the 
President, he said, of his opposition to 
the Boulder Dam project “I am not ‘in 
Mr. Madden stated, “of an ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 for the con- 


| struction of this project for a private 


w =e 7? 
purpose. 


1927, term. Presenta- | 
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| President Thanks 
Nation for Aid 
In Flood Relief 


of Red 


Relieving Dis- 


Reviews Activities 


Cross in 
tress in Region of Mis- 


sissippi Vall Valley. 


Total of $17,000,000 
Contributed to Fund 


Sufficient Money Hand to 
Carry Work Beyond Jan- ~ 
uary | as Result of Re- 


on 


sponse to Appeals. 


The story of the Mississippi River flood 
relief is one of the fine chapters in Amer- 
ican history, President Coolidge told the 
members of the American Red Cross in 
an address at their annual meeting in 
Washington, on October 3. 

President Coolidge in his address re- 
viewed the activities of the Red Cross in 
relieving distress both at home and 
abroad, especially its operations in the 
Mississippi Valley, and the part played 
in the latter work by the Fedéral and 
State Governments and private organi- 
zations. “Never before,” the President 
said, “have so many governmental de- 
partments been used in disaster relief 
work.” 

The President gave figures showing 
that contributions to the Red Cross fund 
now amount to more than $17,000,000, 
although that figure by no means repre- 
sents the total expenditure. In addition, 
he estimated the value of the services, 
the equipment, and the supplies fur- 
nished by the Federal Government at 
approximately $7,000,000, but added how- 
ever, that a great deal of the equipment 
would be salvaged. 


Funds Still On Hand. 


The money in hand, the President 
stated, is sufficient to carry the relief 
still required and the reconstruction 
plans, already under way, well beyond 
January 1 next. 

In his capacity as President of the 
‘United States and as head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Mr. Coolidge extended the 
highest commendation and thanks of ¢he , 
Nation to all those individuals and 
agencies for their unselfish contribution 
of time and substance to this great hu- 
manitarian work in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The full text of the President’s 
address is as follows: 

The past months have been times of 
great activity on the part of our or- 
ganization. For the fiscal year which 
ended June 30 relief was extended in 20 
differeiit disasters which occurred abroad. 
Nearly $643,000 was devoted to foreign 
work. In the same year $8,216,893 was 
expended in relieving about 690,000 peo- 
ple as a result of 77 domestic disasters. 
In this sum only about $3,000,000 of the 
Mississippi flood fund is included, but 
it does cover $4,480,000 used for relief 
and rehabilitation due to the storm in 
Florida, which occurred last year. In- 
cluding the $3,000,000 expended on the 
Mississippi flood, the aggregate amount 
used at home .and abroad in the chari- 
table work of this organization in the 
12 months referred to amounts to about 
$16,000,000. 

The main work of the present season 
has been caused by the Mississippi flood. 
While high water in this basin has been 
of constant recurrence, the rise this year 
was 2 or 3 feet above any other record 
from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
distance of over a 1,000 miles. Dikes 
were broken down in 226 places, sub- 
merging over 20,000 square miles, in- 
volving 174 counties in parts of seven 
States. The means of communication 
were entirely interrupted, much livestock 
was destroyed, and homes of more than 
700,000 persons were flooded. It is es- 
timated that about 250 people were 
drowned. 

Called For $5,000,000. 

The Red Cross established its first 
flood-relief camp in Arkansas on March 
28. In April the situation steadily grew 
worse. When, on April 21, the city of 
Greenville, Miss., was inundated, it was 
realized that a serious catastrope waS 
impending. The following day the full 
organization of the Red Cross was placed 
in action. I issued a proclamation ask- 
ing the people to contribute $5,000,000 
for its work. I named a committee of 
the Cabinet to see that all the resources 
of the Government were made available. 
Secretary Hoover, as a member of the 
central committee of the Red Cross, was 
placed in charge of operations. Coop- 
eration and coordination were assured 
through his general direction and leader- 
ship, ably assisted by James L. Feiser, 
acting chairman of the Red Cross in 
the absence abroad of Judge Payne. 

Accompanied by Gen. Edgar Jadwin, 
Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, they left for Memphis on Aprjb 
23. They have made four trips sinée, 
spending a total of about 75 days in 
the flooded area. The Secretary of War 
has also been on the scene of the dis- 
aster 

The story is one of the fine chapters — 
in American history—a record of gen- 
erous response to a call for funds, of the 


[Continued on Page 2, Colwnn 5.) 
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of the world is done by. disabled per- 
sons. There has been a gradual evolu- 
tion of the feeling that provision must 
be made for the protection and care of 
disabled persons, sc that today there are 
local, State, and Nationa! laws that pro- 
vide not only for the amelioration of the 
ills of the physically disabled but also 
for their restoration to remunerative vo- 
cations. 

Many persons do not know that 41 
States have established under public 
auspices services for the vocational re- 
habilitation of persons who have become 
vocationally handicapped through indus- 
trial or public accident, disease, or con- 
genital conditions. These vocational re- 
habilitation services have been estab- 
lished as educational activities, and as 
a function of the State departments of 
education. They cooperate with other 
State departments, such as those of 
compensation, welfare, health, and with 
riumerous private agencies that have 
something to contribute to the rehabilita- 
tion work. 

Congress Aids Work. 

In 1920 the Congress of the United 
States passed an Act, first known as the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Act, and later 
as the Civiliar Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. which provides for promotion by 
the Federal Government of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment. Prior to the passage 
of this act 12 States enacted rehabilita- 
tion legislation, but only 6 of them had 
gotten any work under way. As a result 
of promotion by the Federal Government 
41 States have to date passed legisla- 
tion for the purpose of cooperating with 
the National Government in the work 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

A complete history of the evolution of 
the rehabilitation movement would have 
to begin with a description of the at- 
titude of primitive peoples toward the 
physically deformed. 

Past Hardships. 


Within the period of recorded history | 


it was a common practice to kill the 


physically defective or to abandon them 


to die because of the feeling that their 
existence was an indication of “ill faver 
of the gods.”” Through a number of cen- 
“turies public feeling with regard to such 
unfortunates remained one of intoler- 
ance, and although the practice of doing 


away with them was abandoned they | 


were looked upon as social outcasts. They 
were forced to become beggars or were 
exploited by the unscrupulous. There 
lapsed an incredibly long period before 
this spirit of intolerance of the physically 
disabled began to change to a construc- 
tive attitude. For example, in England it 
was as late as the eighteenth century 


when the Government, through an ordi- | 


nance, classified all its people into three 
groups, the disabled making the third 
class, “composed of those whose defects 
make them an abomination. They shall 
be obliged to work, and if they refuse, 
a few stripes and the withdrawal of food 
and drink.” It was in the same century 
that we see the beginning of a construc- 
tive point of view in dealing with dis- 
abled persons. In 1780 an English or- 
thopedic surgeon wrote concerning the 
disabled: 

With the heritage of the ages, it is 
wise to begin in their education with 
their treatment, it is wise to begin to 
build before the mind become warped. 
They have been shunned and restricted 
in their imprisonment and isolation. Thej‘ 
faults can only be removed by moral and 
intellectual training. 

Hospitals For Cripples. 

With the rise of orthopedics in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, insti- 
tutions were founded in a number of 
European centers devoted especially to 
the care of crippled children. In the 
latter part of that century we find in 
the United States a development of spe- 
cialized treatment in education, under 
public auspices, for particular groups, 
such as the deaf, the blind, the feeble- 
minded, the crippled, those with speech 
defects, and the tuberculous. 

By the early pari of the present cen- 
tury public opinion had become definitely 
crystallized as to the needs of the physi- 
cally disabled as a group, but it re- 
mained for private agencies to point the 
way to a constructive solution of 


problem. In recent years there have 


been developed such organizations as the | 


New York Institute for the 
and Disabled, the Cleveland Associa- 
tion for Crppled and Dsabled, and 
the Service League for the Handi- 
capped in Chicago. Numerous social 


Crippled 


agencies have begun to turn their atten- | 
tion to the speeial needs of the physi- | 
For the most part the | 


cally disabled. 
activities and functions of such agencies 
have consisted in finding employment 


for the physically-disabled, and in pro- | 


viding. artificiai appliances and special 
work opportunities for them. 
Employers Cooperate. 

On the other hand, for years there 

has been in process of evolution a pro- 


hysically disabled as carried on by in- 
ustria. management. Many of the pro- 
gressive and enlightened employers of 
labor hay. felt a responsibility for per- 
sons disabied in their employ and have 


egntinued to keep them employed, though | 
been 


ei in minor positions. It has 
only within recent years. however, 
rehabilitation has to any extent 
practice’ by large employers. 
ewAguin, the rehabilitation 
has heen evolving in other ways. 
many years 


that 


movement 


disabled persoys have of 


YEARLY 


the | 


ram of vocationai rehabilitation of the | 


been | 


For | 


2192) 


Tonnage of Shipping 
By Newer V essels 


| across corn or wheat fields is very vague 
in his thoughts about what happens to 
| his crops after he sells them. 

| He knows, of course, that most of his 





| corn is used to fatten livestock and that | 


his wheat is either used in the manufac- 
| ture of floux or cereals. He knows that 
| the usual demand for wheat is about so 


much, and that if there is less than that | 


for it than when there is more. 

Quite vaguely, perhaps, the farmer 
thinks of his grain being sent to Europe 
and there being sold in markets where 
grain from other countries can also be 
bought. 

In short, he knows that when his grain 
gets beyond the borders of the United 
States it must compete with the grain 
of the world and, since grain is grain 
the world over, it must get to market at 
a cost which is equal to or less than the 
price the consumer would pay for grain 
from other parts of the world. 

It may be a long way back from the 
European . market to the American 


| much to be had he gets more per bushel 
| 


farmer, but sooner or later the farmer | 


is the one to suffer if anything goes 
wrong along the way. 
Disposal of Surplus Rests 


In Control of Transportation 

Control of the situation rests in the 
control of transportation. Nearly 20 per 
cent of our total farm products are not 
needed in the home markets and this part 
must te disposed of outside the country. 
If it is not, or it cannot be shipped, the 
effect is an oversupply at home and a 
lowering of prices all around. That may 
be called the economics of the case or 
it may be called common sense. Either 
way the result is the same. 

In talking about our surplus farm prod- 
ucts, we are not speaking of trifles. Last 
year this surplus was worth more than 
two billions of dollars. Imagine leaving 
such an amount of business to be de- 
livered at the convenience of our com- 
petitors. It is almost unthinkable that 
we should depend upon them to deliver 
it. Yet for 75 years prior to the war we 
depended upon foreigners for the delivery 
of practically all of it. 

Our grain and cotton went to market 
in foreign ships and when the war broke 
out in 1914, we got a taste of what that 
could mean. The foreign boats were do- 
ing something else and of American ships 
there were none. Grain and cotton and 
corn and flour were shipped to the sea 
board. They filled the decks and crowded 
the terminals. They could be sent no 
further because ships could not be had. 
And by the time the thing was finally 
straightened out depressed markets had 
| ruined many of our farmers. 

If there had been an American Mer- 
| chant Marine, all this would not have 
| happened. There was need for these 
| goods abroad and they could have been 
| sold. Congress realized this and after the 
| United States entered the war in March, 
| 1917, and our Allies were clamoring for 
ships, one of the first things it did was 
| to borrow three anda half billions of dol- 

lars for a merchant marine to carry on 
| the war. This was the first liberty loan. 

Plenty of Ships Available 

Immediately Following War 

The money was used to buy ships and 
| to build ships. The same nations that 
| are criticising our merchant marine 
policy of today were then shouting 
| across the ocean for “Ships, more ships, 
| and still more ships.” The American 

Government launched the greatest ship- 

building program ever known to man, 

and, although very few of the new ves- 
| sels were pooh in service before the 
| armistice, the war built fleet was an im- 

portant factor in bringing hostilities to 
| a close. 
| Immediately after the armistice, when 
} European demand for our foodstuffs 
reached new heights, there were plenty 
of ships. As soon as construction of 
Government vessels was compteted, they 


| their own accord in many instances been 
| able to achieve a high degree of self- 
rehabilitation. In modern times one has 
only to think of such persons as Judge 
Michael Dowling, Helen Keller, and 
Charles B. Steinmetz. For a long time 
physically disabled persons have demon- 
strated their ability to carry~ on many 
kinds of work, and their efforts and ac- 
complishments have done much to bring 
about a constructive attitude of society 
toward the disabled as a group. 
Problem Grew Fast. 

One of the most important factors 
which hastened the development of a con- 
structive rehabilitation program for the 
disabled was the alarming growth of the 
problem. The great expansion in methods 
of manufacturing by machinery and the 
speeding up of transportation. with con- 
sequently disabling accidents, brought 
about condition which , demanded 
amelioration. Despite the development 
of the safety movement the _prob- 
lem became more and more acute. This 
concern for the worker disabled in indus- 
try resulted in the passage, beginning in 
' 1911, of a series of State acts for the 
purpose of compensating the disabled 
| for injuries received while at work, 
| The realization on the part of the pub- 
lic of a need by the physically disabled 
for something more than workmen’s 
compensation was given expression in 
the form of legislation. By the year 
1920, 12 States had passed acts providing 
for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
| disabled, in most cases rehabilitation of 
| the industrially disabled. These States 
| are Massachusetts, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, New Jersey, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Oregon, and Virginia. How- 
| ever, in only six cf them—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, California, Pennsylvania, 
and Oregon—had actual program of re- 
| habilitating the disabled gotten under 
| way. Three of these States—Nevada, 
Minnesota, and New York—had provided 
in their enabling acts for acceptance of 
the benefits of the national vocational 
rehabilitation act for the same purpose, 
which they anticipated would be passed, 
| for the Federal Governrhent, as well as 
State governments, had been considering 
| the need for such legislation. 
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| were put to work carrying our products | 


overseas. The fleet was a protection to 
| our farmers and a servant to millions 
of hungry mouths abroad. 

In the past six or sewen years other 
| nations have been reconstructing their 


| merchant fleets, but twice during that | 


period there have not been enough ves- 
sels im the American trade to handle 
; our farm exports). In 1924 a shortage 
| of tonnage was met by supplying Ship- 
| ping Board vessels 
| fleet. | 

And again last year, 
British coal strike, hard times were in 
sight for the farmer. Grain was being 


‘ 


going to carry out the declaration con- 
tained in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 and see that some new ships are 
built for the American merchant marine, 
or are we going to struggle along with 


get back where we were in 1914 when 
American vessels carried less tham 3 per 
cent of the cargoes of American foreign 
trade? 

Today we are carrying less than 30 
per cent of our own freight, amd this 
figure means a sharp decline since 1920. 
New and better boats alone can Save the 
Situation. American exporters and im- 
Porters cannot he expected to discrim- 
inate in favor of “American ships unless 
American ships can give the same service 
offered by the foreign ships. 

Every steamship man knows this, and 
he knows that this is the time when new 


| ships must be provided if the American 


from the laid-up | 


j 


throughout the | 


hauled to the seaports of the Gulf but | 


there were not enough ships to take it 
all to E-urope., The foreigen ships which 
our grain trade counted on were haul- 
ing coal from Norfolk and Boston to 
the markets of England and the Con- 
tinent. 


An appeal was made to the Shipping | 


Board and an additional fleet was made 
| ready to carry the graim. Millions of 
bushels 
of flour, 


of wheat, millions of pounds | 
and a little later in the fall | 


| thousands and thousands of bales of cot- | 


ton moved eastward under the American 


| flag im ships owned by the United States | 


| Government, An overproduction of cot- 

ton pushed its prices a long way down, 
but the grower lost nothing through 
lack of transportation. 


Goods Will Always Move 


With American Vessels 

That is the difference. With Ameri- 
can ships, American goods will always 
move. Without them, they will be trans- 
ported so long as the foreign shipowner 
does not have other uses for his tonnage, 
and it will always be that way with 
farm products or with automobiles or 
sewing machines or any other products 
we have to export. 

If you andl each run stores, and you 
have a delivery truck and I have none, 
you are going to get the business, And 
if I have an arrangement with you to 
deliver goods for me, you are still going 
to undersell me, for you are going to 
charge me more for your services to 
me than it will cost you to detiver your 
»own goods. 

Other nations besides Ourselves have 
wheat for export. Those mations are the 
“other stores,” They have their delivery 
trucks and we must have ours. Then, and 
only then, can we be sure that our goods 
will get to market at just as low, or at 
lower cost, than the goods of other na- 
tions. 

Realizing all these facts and that the 
permanent establishment of an American 
merchant marine is vital to’ our future 
progress as regards commerce and na- 
tional defense, Congress passed the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. This law 
clearly states as our purpose that we 
shall have a merchant marine of the best 
equipped and most suitable types of ves- 
sels sufficientin size to carry the greater 
portion of our commerce. 


Great Bulk of Tonnage 


Of Shipping Board Outclassed 


This law was passed at a time when 
the demand to keep the American flag 
on the oceans was at a high point, but I 
think that today there is am even greater 
demand from the people that we continue 
to expand the policies so ably set forth 
by Congress. 

The Shipping Board has been operating 
under this law and attempting to do what 
it cam with the ships which were hastily 
constructed to fulfill the needs of the 
country during the war period. But the 
Board has had many handicaps, of which 
perhaps the most outstanding is the fact 
that the great bulk, of the tonnage, hav- 
ing been designed on the basis of pre-war 
standards of speed and equipment, is al- 
most completely outclassed by the newer 
and faster ships that are being built by 
our foreign competitors. 

There is a new kind of ship on the 
ocean Known as the motorship. It goes 
faster; it carries a smaller crew; and 
it costs less for propulsion. Very few 
vessels in our cargo cam compare with 
it and unless we get some ships 
like it we are not going to be 
able to compete. In 
ing difficulties right now- 
merchant marines have 
filling up with motorships designed to 
go from 14 to 16 knots an how. 
ships have become the standard. 

But when the ships 
American fleet were built the standard 
type was the coal or oil-burning steamer 
of from 9 to 11 knots speed. These are 
the ships we are working with now. It 
is like trying to use a wheel-barrow to 
»compete with an automobile. And the 
amount and types of cargoes that we 
are able to secure for these vessels bears 
witness to this fact. 

Conditions Preclude 


Use of Private Capital 
General conditions in the United States 
preclude the possibility of private capi- 
tal proceeding with new construction un- 
less some type of aid is provided by 
| the Government. Shipowners of other 
countries, many of them with govern- 
mental aid, have been building ships 
since 1921. In this there is a sharp 
comparison with shipbuilding activity in 
the United States. 
| From 1921 to 1926, British shipyards, 


Foreign flag 


fact, we are hav- | 


been gradully | 
These | 


making up the | 


| 
| 


j 
| 


built 600 vessels aggregating 3,500,000 } 


gross tons. Shipyards of the United 
States built 14 ships, agg@regating 138,000 
gross tons. In other words, the British 
have built 42 times as many ships and 
25 times as much new tonnage as a 
result of ship construction during those 
five years, 

Similarly, for every ship the United 
States built in that time, Germany built 
12, France 5, Italy 4 amd Japan 4. 

The situation as it stands now is very 
little improved. Of ships being built or 
contracted for at the present time, the 
records show that for every single ship 

| under construction in am, American ship- 
yard Great Britain is building 35; Ger- 
|; many 12; Italy 7; Japan 5; and France 2. 
That brings us to the question “Are we 


‘ 


merchant marine program is to be con- 
tinued and made successful. And this is 
Probably the reason why the United 
States Government has been made the 
target of attack from both this and the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
Attacks Made on Work 
Oy} Shipping Board 

I read in the June issue of “The Ship- 
Ping World,” which is published im Lon- 
don, a discussion of the socalled losses 
of Shipping Board services. The article 
concluded with the statement “such fig- 
ures of estimated loss, if correct, seem 
heavy, and it appears really remarkable 
that in the face of such competition from 
the Government, with practically inex- 
haustible ressources, that privately owned 


shipping companies are able to hold their | than in previous years. 


own.” 


About the same time I found in the} Undoubtedly the people 
Wall Street Journal, published im New| lessons of 5 
York, the question raised “Are we aim- | wij] 
reve- | have 


lessly or purposely hurting the 
nues, incomes and prosperity of the 
friendly nations formerly holding these 
trades and now struggling to pay us in 
the next 60 years billions of dollars of 
war debt? 
on the world’s shipping trade?” 


Of course, the private lines referred | These 


to in the British paper are not Ameri- 
can lines, for the Shipping Board lines 


| 


| 


| half a dozen persons 


in saving life and relieving distress, and 
of endurance arid courage shown by the 
people of the stricken area. The North 
high devotion to duty by those engaged 
and the South have been brought closer 
together in the bonds of sympathy and 
understanding. The heart of an entire 
nation has been quickened. 
Total Now $17,000,000. 

I issued a second call for an additional 
$5,000,000 on May 2, and our country 
quickly responded. Without further re- 
quest, the Red Cross fund has now 
reached a total of over $17,000,000. The 


| money in hand is sufficient to carry the 


relief still required and the reconstruc- 
tion plans, already under way, well be- 
yond January 1. 

There were many deaths from drown- 
ing prior to April 22, but so efficiently 
was the relief extended that less than 
lost their lwes 


| thereafter, although the perils were very 


great. The health of the /Arefugees was 
so well guarded that there were more 
births than deaths in the concentration 
camps. 





A cent medical survey of the dis- 
trict affected shows that, generally 
speaking, disease is less prevalent now 
This affliction 


| may have proved a blessing in disguise. 


Are we aimlessly pirating | grow since the waters subsided. 


do not compete with private American | 


ships. And this question, raised 
Wall Street Journal, seems to express 
the same tender solicitude for Ameri- 
can shipping. 

These are just a sample of the at- 


in the | 


have learned 
sanitation and haelth which 
not be ,forgctten. The lands 
been enriched by deposits of 
river mud, and many of the farmers, sup- 
plied with a better quality of seeds than 
used before, have beeri astonished by the 
size of the crops they have been able to 
New 
buildings will be better than the old. 
advantages will remain. And, 
finally, we propose to solve the problem 
of flood control so such a situation may 
never again have to be met. In the solu- 
tion we shal] advance our system of in- 
land waterways. 

The $17,000,000 contributed to the Red 
Cross for Mississippi flood relief by no 
means represents the total expenditures. 


tacks aimed at the Shipping Board and | It is extremely difficult to estimate the 


its hopes and plans for making the 
American merchant marine a perma- 
nent ‘thing, It may be worth noting 


value of the services, the equipment, and 
the supplies given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but it probably amounted to 


that nearly all of those Americans who | about $7,000,000. Of course, a great deal 


attack us get at least part of their in- 
comes out of foreign-flag ship operation. 

Recently an American, well known in 
shipping circles, published an 
called “Don’t Give Up th Ships.” The 
title of the article said “Don’t” but the 


article was all ““Give up.” He presented | $3,000,000. 


@ strong case for the foreign interests. 
Policy of Private Operation 
Carried Out W here Possible 


I do not mean to infer that no progress 
has been made. Acting under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, the Shipping Board 
Organized the immense Government fleet 
into lines reaching all parts of the world. 
These lines were placed in operation 
and with some alterations have main- 
tained their original services to this date. 

The spirit of the Merchant Marine Act 
is that when and where possible Ameri- 
can merchant ships shall be owned and 
operated by private citizens of the United 
States. In some cases it has been pos- 
sible to sell the Government ships to 
Private interests with siitable gwaran- 
tees that the services shall be main- 
tained. Nine sales of this character 
have been made, and ir all cases, save 
one, the purchasers’ have been able to | 
live up to their agreements and _ have ; 
Kept the ships running. 

In the one case, it was necessary for 
the Shipping Board to take back the 
ships and operate them and those ships 
are runing today. This has been a 
consistent policy of the Shipping Board— 
that when and where possible the ships 
will be turned over to private hands for 
Operation. But when it is not possible, 
the Shipping Board runs them. 

Ever since the Board first started oper- 
ating ships, the ships have been for sale. | 
Time and again bids for the vessels have 
been sought, but for some 23 lines now in 
Operation there have been no satisfac- 
tory proposals to buy. The reason is 
Simply that the American business man 
has not yet gotten to the point where he 
will invest his money in the development 
of the merchant marine. 

It has therefore become the duty of 
the Shipping Board to keep a large part 
of our merchant marine afloat by operat- 
ing the ships during the development 
period and paying the costs out Of appro- 
Priations provided by Congress. 

This expenditure of money, which has 
been diminished from year to year since 
1920, has been characterized 
critics asa loss. With this characteriza- 
tion I cannot agree. Ii is not a loss any 
more than the cost of any other activity 
that is carried on for the good of the 
American people. 

If the Government maintained 
Ping services in the hope of adding to 
current revenues then it might properly 
be termed a loss. But if we consider 
that our present shipping services are 


being maintained for the protection of | 
|and local authorities 


as assurances to ‘our 
farmers that their crops will get to 
market, and as = potential auxiliary to 
the Navy in time of national emergency, 
then, let me say, that this expense is a 
cost. It is the price we pay for the defi- 
nite advantages we enjoy through the 
existence of our merchant marine. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 de- 
clared that the maintenance of American 
shipping is essential to our national wel- 
fare. Let us keep this in mind and bring 
our merchant marine to the place where 
it will be what Congress in that act said 
it must be—adequate as a protection to 
American commerce and for national de- 
fense. 

We do not hear much complaint from 
abroad about the money spent on our 
harbors, our breakwaters, our light- 
houses‘and our coast guard. The United 
States Government has spent much more 


our commerce, 


by our | 


ship- | 


of the equipment will be salvaged. 
The railroads in the affected area re- 
sponded superbly. They povided thou- 


article | sands of box cars for shelter, gave free 


transportation for workers and mate- 
rials—all at an approximate cost of 
Other large corporations 
were most generous. In addition there 
were important contributions from the 
States affected and from a variety of 
organizations in various parts of the 
country and personal services given by 
thousands of volunteer workers. 


More Departments Used 
Than Ever Before 

Never before have so many governmen- 
tal departments been used in disaster re- 
lief work. The War Department had 
former experience in working with the 
Red Cross and was familiar with the 
Mississippit through its EXngineer Corps. 


{ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


'Presicdlent Thanks Nation for Response 
To Red Cross Appeal in Flood Disaster 


the inferior ships we have and gradually | 


|Speaks at Annual Meeting of Relief Organization and 
Reviews Unselfish Aid Given by Many Agencies. 
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industries with working capital and pro- 
tect the local banks. An emergency 
finance corporation with local capital of 
$500,000 was organized in each of the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi. At my suggestion to Lewis E. 
Pierson, its president, the Chamber of 


| Commerce of the United States secured 
| the doubling of this capital through the | 


| subscriptions 


of financiers in 
States. The intermediate credit bank 
have undertaken to discount loans .made 


| on this capital of $3,000,000 uncer terms 


that will provide total credit resources 
of $12,000,000. As over a considerable 
area replanting this year has been im- 
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Representative Hull 
Advocates Revision 


Of Tariff Downward 


| Fordney Rates Discrimina- 


other | 


| possible, it is suggested that the finance | 


/ corporations be continued 


to 


| the 1928 crop operations. 


The Department of Agriculture co- 
operated through the extension forces 


agricultural colleges. These agents as- 
sisted in moving persons and livestock 


| Cross in determining certain measures of 
; rehabilitation, the kinds of seeds to be 
| bought, and the best methods of plant- | 


ing. The 
were most useful in the refugee camps 
and in giving advice on home problems 
to be faced later by the farmers. 


| problem in handling the mail, which it 


} militia, health, and other 


met most acceptably. 
Bureau was also of great assistance. 
In addition to this participation of the 


the services rendered by 


the States themselves through their 
and by the American Legion. 


tion all te industries and owanizations 


which played a helpful part would make | 


an almost interminable list. 


So well had the situation been com- | 


posed by July 12 that the flood relief 
headquarters, originally 
Memphis and later moved to New 
Orleans, were transferred to national 


| headquarters here in Washington. 


Over 600,000 peogle have been de« | 


pendent on the Red Cross for food, cloth- 
ing, and medical assistance. While nearly 
280,000 insisted upon remaining in their 


water-logged homes, where the task of | 


caring for them was tremendous, 330,000 
were transferred to the Red Cross ref- 
ugee camps, one of which contained as 
many as 20,000 persons. 


Only Few Unable 


To Care for Selves 


When the floods receded the refugees 
were returned to theig homes. 
gan the no less important work of re- 


habilitation and reconstruction, with spe- | 


cially constituted State commissions to 


| work in cooperation with the Red Cross. 


This included furnishing shelter and 


| household goods where necessary, re- 


implements, and seeds. Out of a crop 
acreage of about 4,500,000 which was 


flooded, 1,622,000 acres have been re- | 


' planted through the assistance of the 


This department not only did what was | 


possible to hold the levees intact but 
provided tents, cots, blankets, stoves, and 


| clothing from various depots to the value 





| 
| 
| 


of $3,000,000. Rescue work was or- 
ganized in four districts, each under am 
Army engineer. Marine and aerial ac- 


tivity was coordinated in a most effec- | 
The Army and the Navy fur- | 


tive way- 
nished move than 50 airplanes. 


| affected are able to provide for them- | 


Red Cross. 
corn, oats, soy beans, peas, wheat, sweet 


assist iN | Gommittee, in a statement issued October 


tory and Prohibitive, 
He Asserts. 


Trade Barrier Raised 


Moderate Schedules, He Says, 
Would Encourage Trade and 
Benefit Entire World. 


Both France and the United States are 
attempting to apply pre-war policies to 
post-war conditions, said Rep. Cordell 
Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee, Minority 
member of the House Ways and Means 


3. Tariff barriers, he said, tend to pro- 
mote economic wars, whereas moderate 


Te | tariffs promote trade. 
employed jointly by it and the State |  S 


Mr. Hull asserted that there are 11 


| discriminatory provisions in the Fordney 


home-demonstration agents 


The | 
Post Office Department had a difficult | 


The Veterans | mental 


established at | 


| te iff act, 
out of the flooded area and aided ths Red -| srohibitive. 


that its rates are large@y 
Had the ‘tariff policy be 
different, he said, the export trade of 
the United States might have been much 
larger. ; 

The full text of his statement follows: 

The refusal of France to grant the 
United States gratuitously certain tariff 
favors recently extended to Germany for 
equivalent/ concessions in return, raises 
a question far deeper and more funda- 
than the naked question of 
France’s refusal. It sharply challenges 


i rings before the American people, 
National Government we must not fail | and brings before th peop 


to remember 


for searching reexamination and re- 
vision, our present tariffs and the trade 


deni | policies they essentially embody, because 
“<—rr" | it is upon the nature and spirit of these 


that the strength of our Government’s 
position in the pending controversy must 
chiefly rest. 

Obsolete Policies. 

One defect in the logic and soundness 
of the respective positions of our Gov- 
ernment and France is that each is at- 
tempting to apply prewar policies, meas- 


| ureably obsolete, to the new and vastly 


changed postwar economic conditions. 
France for some years has clung to 
the “conditional” interpretation of the 
most-favored-nation doctrine, under 
which tariff concessions are only granted 
in return for equivalent concessions. 
Our own Government uniformly pursued 
this same policy until 1923, when, with- 


| out condemning or repudiating the prin- 


| unconditional 


ciple, President Harding proclaimed the 
most-favored-nation doc- 


| trine in its stead, chiefly for the reason, 
| to quote his words, that: “It is the sim- 


Tase be. | pler way to maintain our tariff policies 
pment accordance with the recently enacted 


laws.” 
The primary purpose of the French 


| bargaining tariff policy was to promote 


pairs to buildings, livestcck, agricultural | —_. 


foreign trade, while that of the United 
States in changing its policy was to for- 
Fordney tariffs against the 
slightest assault, with minor concern 


| for foreign trade. 


The crops include cotton. | 


potatoes, alfalfa, and garden truck. Over | 


100,000 families ave been rehabilitated. | 


Now, all except 8 per cent of the people 


| selves. 


Without the plane and the radio the | 


fatalities and destruction would have 
been much greater. t 
gether, collecting and transmitting in- 


formation, scouting for 


refugees, and | 


They worked to- | 


transporting rescue workers and plac- | 


ing in needed points in the quickest pos- 
sible time medicines and other emer- 
gency supplies. A fleet of 1,000 boats, 
large and small, was used. It came from 
the Navy, the Army Engineers, the Coast 


Guard, the Lighthouse Service, and the | 


State governments, had been considering 
the need for such legislation. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey under the 


supervision of the Department of Com- 


merce, the Mississippi River Commission, | 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, and | 


other sources. 


The Navy contributed 21 airplanes, 
which covered a tatal of 100,000 miles; 


2 tugs, 16 radio sets, some motor boats, 
59 officers, and 155 men. 
to the 
Treasury its 


Department put 


In addition | 
work of its Coast Guard, the | 
Public | 


Health Service to work on the many se- | 


rious problems. 
cers and four sanitary engineers, thor- 
oughly experiéhced in Public 


localities, 


000 worth of equipment and medical sup- 
plies, including vaccines and serums. 


mapped out, in which the Public Health 
Service 


7 States for a period of 18 months, un- 
til such authorities can assume the full 
burden. Of an estimated expenditure 
of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1928, 


the Public Health Service has agreed to | 


pay $262,000, and to furnish about $200,- 
000 more for 1929. The Rockefeller 
Foundation is helping to finance the bal- 
ance of the cost. 
lasting benefit to that country. 

The Coast Guard, under the super- 
vision of the Treasury, took up its tradi- 
tional 


the waters. It had 128 boats and 674 


Nineteen medical offi- | 


Health | 
emergeney work and familiar with the | 
at once were placed at the | 
| service of the State health officers. | 
Nurses were provided, also about $60,- | 


A | 
protective sanitary program has been | 


is cooperating with the State | 
in 19 counties in | 


This work will be of | 


work for those Overwhelmed by | 


| officers and men in service, and manned. 


| 
| 


for these facilities which serve all ocean | 


shipping alike chan it has ever spent on 
America’s merchant marine, and all we 
ask from our foreign competitors is that 


our lighthouses be permitted to shine for | 


vessels flying the American flag as well 


i going forward or backward?” Are we | as for those flying foreign flags. 


and operated 40 additional boats. This 
force helped other agencies in rescuing 
victims of the flood, transporting officers 
and workers, distributing supplies, sal- 
vaging livestock and property, and estab- 
lishing an/ operating telephone and tele- 
graph and radio communication. 

The Farm Loan Board, through its 
intermediate crédit banks, assumed a 
very important service in the work of 
reconstruction. It was 
money’ *vas needed to enable the, farm- 
ers to replant their crops, to assist local 


~ 


’ 
4 


realized that | 





| The people of the South are most ap- | 
preciative of the assistance given to | 


In my capacity as | : : 
fe | emergency call and in all of its regular 


their stricken States. 
President of the United States; and as 


head of the American Red Cross, I wish | 
to extend the highest commendation and | 
the thanks of the country to the members | 
of the Cabinet, to all Government officials | 
| and employes, to the officers and staff of | 
the Red Cross, to the thousands of volun- | 
teers, and to other persons and agencies | 
for the unselfish contribution of time and | 
substance to this great humanitarian | 


work in the Mississippi Valley. But, in 
our admiration for the stupendous work 


Moderate Rates Advocated. 

In the light of the new post-war eco- 
nomic conditions, a nation may consist- 
ently pursue a policy of moderate tar- 
iffs, freedom from economic barriers, and 
fair and friendly trade relations, thereby 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


done there, we must not forget that the 


Red Cross organization has functioned’ 


efficiently throughout the year in every 


activities. 

Much glory has been added to our Red 
Crbss emblem. More and more it is com- 
ing to be recognized universally as the 
symbol of love, sympathy, and charity 
for all those in suffering and distress. Its 
benign influence reaches out to touch and 
soften our daily lives, dispelling envy 
and malice, so that we think less of self 
and more of others, bringing more of 
peace on earth and good will toward men. 
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Suggested as Basis 
For Negotiations 


Possible Application of Flex- 
ible Tariff Law Conceded 
by State Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
export trade the necessary safeguards.” 


The full text of the latest French note | 


is as follows: 
Translation of aide memoire delivered 
on September 30 by the French Foreign 


. Office to the American charge D’Affaires 


in Paris: 

The aide meroire which the Govern- 

ment of the United States delivered on 
September 20 to the French Government 
has been the object on the part of the 
latter of an especially exhaustive exami- 
nation, which gives rise to the following 
rematks: : 
} The principle of the equality of com- 
mercial relations, which the Government 
of the United States declares is the 
only sound basis of international rela- 
tions and the only guarantee against a 
number of political or economic dangers, 
which it sets forth in detail, is far from 
having received the unanimous adhesion 
which the Government of the United 
States considers as obtained. 


Basis of Fair Trade 


Not Equal Treatment 

It is true that this doctrine was for- 
mulated in the United States during the 
latter partof the 19th century, and “the 
equality of commercial conditions,” com- 
pleted it is true by the “the abolition of 
economic barriers,” was presented thus 
to the allied and associated powers as 
one of the conditions for the reestablish- 
ment of peace: . 

But the principle of equality of eco- 
nomic gonditions, even completed by the 
abolitién of economic barriers, was not 
considered by#the peace conference of 
1919 as a sufficient guarantee in itself to 
ensure fair and peaceful relations be- 
tween nations, and it is not the equality 
of commercial conditions but the more 


comprehensive formula of the equitable | 


treatment of commerce which is con- 
tained in article 23 (E) of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. There is no 
doubt either that the choice of this for- 
mula was dictated by reasons of neces- 
sary fair reciprocity and liberalism. 

When in 1922 the nations of Europe 
again met at Genoa it was again not 
the simple formula of equality of com- 
mercial conditions that they envisaged 
as the guarantce of economic restoration. 
Article nine of the Genoa deliberations 
states in effect: 

“The conference recalls the principle of 
equitable treatment of commerce set 
forth in article 23 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and strongly rec- 
ommends the resumption of commercial 
relations on the basis of commercial 
treaties, resting on the one hand on the 
system of a reciprocity adapted to special 
circumstances and applying on the other 
hand as far as possible the clause of the 
most favored nation.” 


All later technical conferences, in the , 


first rank of which should be placed the 
international conference for the simpli- 
fication of customs formalities, admit 
that discrimination can be envisaged, and 
content themselves with condemning un- 
fair discrimination (article 2 of the said 
convention). 

Lastly, since the Government of the 
United States desires in its aide memoire 
to refer to the conclusions of the recent 
international conference at Geneva, it 


should be specified that the latter, while | 


proclaiming that “the reciprocal grant- 
ing of the unconditional clause of the 
most-favored-nation treatment as re- 
gards customs duties and trade condi- 


tions constitutes an essential element of | 


the free and normal development of ex- 
changes between nations” admits 
immediately afterwards, “that it is for 
each country to decide 
and in what measure ‘this fundamental 
guarantee should be inserted in a given 
treaty.” 

But what is most important to note 
is that the economic conference of 
—- to which the American Gov- 


ernment refers, did not only recommend | 


the reciprocal granting in as large a 


measure as possible of the most-favored- | 
nation treatment, but placed in the fore- ‘ 
ground of its declarafions the necessity | 


of lowering excessive tariffs by common 
agreement. At the beginning the chap- 
ter relating to commercial policy and 
commercial treaties declares: 

“The main conclusion to be drawn 
from the work of the conference in the 
field of commercial ‘policy is that .the 
time has come to put a stop to the 
growth of customs tariffs, and to reverse 
the direction of the movement by an ef- 
fort made along three lines, viz.: 


“(1) Individual action by States with | 
' established by the United States and the | 
to | 
| establish the relations of the two coun- | 


regard to their own tariffs; 


“(2) Bilateral action through the con- | 


clusion of suitable commercial treaties; 


“(3) Collective action, by means of an 
enquiry, with a view to encouraging the | 
expansion of international trade on an J 


equitable basis by removing or lowering 
the barriers to international trad. which 


are set up by excessive customs tariffs.” | 


Reduction Contem plated 


In Excessive Tariffs 
Thus the Economte Conference at 
Geneva associates with the idea of equal- 


ity of commercial conditions the reduc- | 


tion by autonomous or contractual 
means of the excessive tariffs at present 


in force, and it is in full conformity with | 
the doctrines of this conference. warmly | 
upheld by the French delegation, that | 
the French Government has proposed to | 


the Government of the United States a 
treaty based both on the application in 
as large measure as possible of the 
most-favored-nation clause and on the 
customs adjustments which might seem 
necessary in order to favor the com- 
merce of the two countries. 

France, on the other hand, has already 
applied the two inseparable aspects of 


in which cases | 
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oss Authority Vested in President to Revise Tariff 
Is Cited in French Note Discussing Trade Treaty 


the doctrine proclaimed by the Geneva | 


Conference in a recent agreement with 
Germany. 
She is preparing other treaties 
| the same bases, and she is 
! note in the course of the negotiations 
which she is pursuing that most of the 


on 


in commercial policy, a partial applica- 
tion of the Geneva doctrine by virtue of 
which, whatever commercial advantages 
| may be exchanged, most-favored-nation 
treatment should be granted indifferently 
to all countries without* taking into ac- 


former to the detriment of the latter 
| and a miscarriage of justice as regards 
the contracting State itself. r 
2. This opinion is furthermore in ac- 
| cordance with the one which the United 
States endeavored to cause to prevail 
in the world when, in 1778, in their treaty 
with France, they introduced the condi- 
| tional clause of most-favored-nation 
| treatment and the obligation of a fair 
| compensation for the advantages ac- 
: corded by them to a third State and 
| claimed by the contracting State. 

he later declarations of President 
Monroe and President John Quincy 

| Adams also proclaimed that the most- 
favored-nation clause could only be 
granted in exchange for special advan- 
tages. It would also be easy to invoke 

| the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which decided, no- 

| tably with regard to a treaty between 

| the United States and Denmark, that the 

| clause of the most favored nation obliged 

; the two countries to avoid a hostile or 
discriminatory legislation, but that its 
object was not to interfere with the 
commercial arrangements with other 
countries based on the concession of 
reciprocal privileges. 

Lastly, it was to respond to that con- 
stant preoccupation of equilibrium that 
the United States, during the 19th cen- 

; tury, drew up a series of contractual sys- 
tems the history of which was recently 
written by one of the late presidents of 
the Tariff Commission and which all 

! tended to establish a reciprocity in fact. 
When the Government of the United 

States abandoned its efforts in this direc- 
tion a few years ago, one may wonder if 
the principal reason was not in view of 
the rising level of its rates that it pre- 
ferred the liberty of autonomous tariff 
action to a policy cf tariff contracts 
| whose first result would have been gené 
erally speaking to impose sacrifices 
upon it. 


Interpretation Questioned 


As to French Tariff Laws 
It is true that the Government of the 
United States thought it could invoke not 
| only international doctrine but French 
law itself. In order to bring out the 
spirit of this law it relies upon the state- 
; ments of Monsieur Mecline and Monsieur 
Jear Morel. 
But the French Government cannot 
| approye the presentation of French tariff 
law which the Government of the United 
States believed it its duty to make to it, 
any more than it can its exposition of 
international law. 

The tariff doctrine of France has been 
unvarying since 1892, but it does not 
correspond to the American Govern- 
ment’s notion of it. 

Indeed the law of 1892 stipulated in 
its first article that “the minimum tariff 
may be applied to goods of countries 
allowing French goods to benefit by 


correlative advantages and which will | 


apply to them their lowest tariffs.” 
This text expressly provides there- 
| fore that the absence of discrimination 


of the minimum tariff, but that in addi- 
tidn there must exist advantages cor- 


relative to those included in the French | 
| which they have been applied, the figure 


minimum tariff. 
Since the law of 1892 commented upon 
by M. Meline, and since the report of 


M. Morel in 1906, the French govern- | 


ment has always subordinated the grant- 
ing of the minimum tariff, that is 
say the mosi-favored-nation clause, 
the reciprocal granting of a regime 
favorable to its trade. 


Basis of Negotiations 


With United States 
From 1892 to 1914 France concluded 
many treaties of commerce in which 


tariff is limited to certain articles, 
view of-the not very favorable regime 
which the contracting states granted in 
general to the French export trade, and 


it is on the basis of this very French | 
tariff law that the governments which | 
from 1897 to 1910 negotiated with the 


United States in conformity with the 


doctrine which the government of this | 
country is invoking, were not able to see | 
their way clear in view of the disparity | 
| increased on an average of 45 per cent; 


of French and American tariffs and in 
.view of the inequality of the advan-- 
tages resulting from the general tariff 
minimum-tariff in force in France 
tries on the reciprocal granting of the 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

The granting of the minimum tariff 
has never been considered by the French 


| Government as the starting point of a) 


negotiation which has secured for French 
export trade the necessary safeguards. 
It im in conformity with this spirit 


that the law of 1919 (which the Gov- | 
not | 


ernment of the United States did 
| mention( stipulated that in commercial 
conventions France could accord “re- 
ductions in the rates of the general tar- 
iff calculated in percentages on the dif- 
| ference existing between this general 
tariff and the minimum tariff.” 

The law of 1919 thus makes it clear 


does not indicate that the minimum con- 


cession and the usual regime, but the | 
and ‘exceptional | 
treatment which negotiators can in ex- 
1926, to June 30, 1927, although during 
that period the purchasing power 6f | 


maximum concession 
change for correlative advantages accord 
to foreign countries, 
In the opinion of all the French Gov- 
ernments which have succeeded each 
| other, the granting: of the minimum 


able to | 


does not suffice to justify the granting | 


to | 
to | 


the concession of the French minimum | 
in | 
elevation 


that the granting of the minimum tariff | 


Mutual Concessions 


| Correction of Hardships Im- 


| countries of Europe would consider it | 
| not as progress, but-as a step backwards | 


posed by American Sched- 
ules Is Sought. 


tariffs may not be claimed as a matter | 
of law, but can only be obtained as a | 
' view of this 


matter of fact by the states which assure 


| to French products real possibilities of 


| ’ es 
| count the protectionism of some and the | Sale on their market. 


liberalism of others, in such a manner | 
| that there would result a benefit for the | 


It is in conformity with this same con- 


ception that the French Government, in | 


its explanatory statement of the draft 
tariff bill which it recently submitted 
to Parliament, contemplated that in case 
the needs of the Frenck export trade 


should be met by an equitable regime, | 


the most liberal application could be 


made of the law of 1919, namely, the | 
general and unconditional granting of | 
| lish that no concession can be mdde by 


most favored nation treatment. 

It is this treatment which the French 
Government has envisaged for the United 
States, if howeyer the United States are 


disposed to assure to French commerce | 
equitable conditions and possibilities of | 
' facilities, to which, in order to respect 
of the republic, | 


the fundamental laws 
the government must subordinate the 
favorable treatment which it offers to the 
United States, 

The United States cannot be surprised 
that France should wish, in order to-safe- 
guard its exchanges and 
balance, to obtain contractural .guaran- 
tees. She must do so in the interest not 
only of her monetary and economic 
restoration but also of her international 
engagements. As the American experts 
were the first to say in the Dawes plan, 
any country can only secure for itself 


possibilities of transfer by the sale of its | 


goods. 


The Government of the United States 
draws moreover from its trade with 
France and with foreign countries an 
ensemble of deductions tending to prove 
that France is not subjected to any dis- 
crimjnation, that this general regime 
which the United States accords it has 
not been. unfavorable to its commerce, 


and that in order to improve this com- | 
merce there is no need to provide any | 
| particularly favorable 


concessions. 

France is not complaining of being dis- 
crimated against by the United States; 
what she is complaining of is being sub- 


jected together with other states to a re- | 


strictive regime which in view of the 
character of her production is more prej- 
udicial to it than to other nations, and 
which, although applicable to everybody, 
has hit its commerce most particularly. 


Comparison of Exports 
Not on Correct Basis 


When the Government of the United 
States invoke in support of its argument 
the comparison of our %xperts of 1921 
and 1926 specified in dollars, it is no 
doubt fair to object that the year 1921, 
when France, still bruised by the Ger- 
man devastation, was incapable of ex- 
porting, cannot serve as a term of com- 
parison. 

Even if the figures of 1921, that is, 


$141,885,000 are a trifle higher than | 


those of 1913, amounting to $136,877,990, 
in order to appreciate in an equitable 
manner the fate of French exports to 
America it is from these latter figures 
that calculations must be made, taking 


into account moreover the world-wide in- | 
crease of prices even ~when specified in | 


dollars and France’s present power of 


exportation as compared with that of | 


before the war. 

If the regime which the United States 
imposed on French exportation had not 
been subjected since 1913 to regular re- 
strictions, both by the schedule of rates 
of the Fordiey bill and by the manner in 


of $136,877,990 for 1913 should 


prices specified in dollars have undergone 
and the new possibilities of French ex- 
ports. 

It may, therefore, be rightly concluded 


| that if the French exports of 1913 are 
| calculated at $136,877,900, and if the ex- 


| ports of 1926 are limited to $152,030,000, | nae 


that signifies that French export trade 
to the United States has undergone a 
formidable restriction. 

It is impossible not to recognize that 
this restriction is due to the excessive 
the principal French products, is 
shown by examples here given: 

Fresh or dried or preserved mushrooms, 


as 


46 per cent ad valorem; perfumery, cos- | 


metics, et al. containing alcohol, 40 cents 


per litre plus 75 per cent ad valorem; | 
cent 
valorem; porcelains, 55 to 70 per cent ad | 
valorem; cutlery dutiable by the piece, | 


not containing alcohol, 75 per 


cotton plush, 50 per cent ad valorem; 


upholstery fabrics, 45 per cent ad va- | 


lorem; yarns, weaves and fabrics of wool 
dutiable by the pound, increased by from 


30 to 50 per cent; twisted silk threads, | 


25 per cent ad valoreng; sewing threads 
and floss silk, 40 aa 


lage, 90 per cent ad valorem; clothes, 


articles of clothing of all sorts, 60 per | 
cent ad valorem; clothes containing lace | 
or embroidery, 90 per cent ad valorem; ‘| 
articles of jewelry or imitation jewelry, | 
| 80 per cent ad valorem; mens’ gloves, $5 


per dozen pais or 10 ‘francs per pair. 
Duties of this nature are in most-cases 


higher than those of the French gen- | 


eral tariff for the same articles, and 
these duties are quadruple those of the 
minimum tariff. 

It is to be noted moreover that from 
1913 to 1927 exports from the United 
States to France passed from 890,302,- 
000 gold francs in 1913 to 1,512,968,000 
gold francs from the period July 1, 


France was markedly diminished as a 
result of the monetary crisis and 


increased production of France most 


-ent ad valorem; | 
| silk in piece and knitted fabrics, 55 per 
; cent ad valorem; velvet and silk plush, 
60 per cent ad valorem; tulle and silk | 





commercial | 


of American tariffs affecting | 


| bound, 


| eign 


| tions 


| moment result in 
| tion in fact for certain French products. 








| oire 
| 
| the American tariff act, whose applica- | 


probably allowed her to dispense with 
such large imports. 

It can therefore not be contended that 
the present regime to which imports 
from France into the United States are 
subject has not seriously prejudiced 


| French exports and that the balance of 
benefits established by the simultaneous | 
decrees of 1910 has not since that time | 
| been profoundly altered to our disad- | 


Are Insisted Upon 


vantage. 

Tariff and Procedure 

Hardships Upon France 
Moreover, French exports’ encounter 

obstacles, not only by virtue of restric- 

tions resulting from the new American 


tariff but also by virtue of the methods | 
of its application, not only in America | 
customs clearance, | 


at the moment of 
but also in France itself, where, with a 
clearance, the American 
customs administration asserts its right 
to resort to practices which the French 
law forbids to the French Government 
itself. 

In addition to the tariff and customs 
formalities there exisfs a series of regu- 
lations of a sanitary or phyto-pathologi- 
cal nature which are often completely 
fatal to agricultural exports from 
France. 

To the argument of principle invoked 
by the American Government to estab- 


America and that that country cannot 
contemplate any treaty of reciprocity, 
the French Government is obliged to re- 
ply that it does not believe that these 
concessions are impossible under’ the 
American law and that it had moreover 
never envisaged such a treaty of recipro- 
city as would be forbidden by that. law. 

The tariff law of the United States, 
and notably Section 315 of the Fordney 
Act, gives the President the power, after 
an investigation of the possible differ- 
ences in costs of production between arti- 
cles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States and of like 
or similar articles wholly ‘or in part 
the growth or product of competing for- 
countries, to change the classifi- 
cation and to decrease the rates of duty 
in such measure may be necessary 
to equalize the costs of production. 

As regards the regulations concerning 
the application of tariffs and the regula- 
tions of a sanitary phyto-pathological 
nature, it likewise does not seem that 
alleviations cannot be found for the 
treatment which in many cases appears 
unjust to French exporters. 

The French Government wishes to em- 
phasize that it is not a question of en- 
gaging in tariff bargaining negotiations, 
it is only a question in exchange for the 
regime of the 
French minimum tariff of obtaining for 
certain articles of French exportation a 
less prohibitive tariff incidence than that 
to which they are subject at the pres- 
ent time by means of a rectification 


as 


| effected conformably to Section 315 A of 


the compensatory duties which upon er- 
roneous data the American Government 


| has felt. that it must establish, and of 


revising in such measure as may seem 
equitable the provisions of those regula- 
dealing with the application of 
tariffs or with the preservation of na- 
tional hygiene which at the present 
an absolute prohibi- 


Upon: these tariff alleviations, which in 
all respects conform to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and upon 


| these administrative investigations which 
are called for by considerations of sim- | 


ple equity, the French Government by 
virtue of the unchanging doctrine of 
France and of its laws must’ make de- 


| pendent the grant to America of the 


most favored regime which France 
grants to all other countries. 

These countries haye in fact only them- 
selves obtained this regime by giving 
France similar guarantees, and it would 
constitute a failure to recognize their in- 
terests as well as thase of French ex- 
portation to grant to American products 
in spite of the restrictions to which at 


the present moment French products are | 


subject a treatment as favorable as that 


, granted the products of other countries, 


which on the contrary in order to ob- 
tain it have withdrawn the restrictions 


h | which they themselves opposed to French 
ave | 
amounted in 1926 to about $200,000,000, | 
taking into account the increase which | 


exports. 

The French Government, moreover, 
cannot fail to regret that the aide mem- 
saw fit to mention article 317 of 


tion would be in conformity neither with 
the common desire for agreement on eco- 
nomical questions nor with the still too 


recent memory of the struggles which | 


two countries waged upon the 


ground of international justice. 


Provisional Amelioration 
Of Tariff Injury Possible 


The French Government must express 


its deep surprise to see that as a result | 


of respecting the laws™by which it is 
it finds itself threatened with 
reprisals whose injustice or excess be- 
comes apparent as soon as one tries to 
evaluate the ,¢tual damage on whtich 
the United States allege that they have 
to complain. 

The recent of only 


increases duties 


| touch in fact 180,000,000 francs worth of 





the | 


American exports from July 1, 1926 to 
June 30, 1927, which reached 7,561,834,- 
000 francs, that is to say, scarcely two 


| 
- one-half per cent of American exporta- 


tion. Furthermore, the French Govern- 
ment has been willing to propose a nota- 
ble diminuationgof the duties to which, 
smee September 6 last, this negligible 
proportion of American interests have 
been subject. 
The American 


Government felt 


which the present note, in the eyes of 
the French Government, carries a de- 
cisive response. 

The American Government will doubt- 
less recognize, after having weighed the 
considerations above set forth, that on 
the ground of principles and of systems 
a compromise can doubtless not be 
found between the opposing points of 


view which the legislation of each of | 
the two governments obliges it to main- | 


tain. 
On the ground of practical measures 
however the reciprocal good will of the 


two countries can easily show itself by | 
provisional amelioration of the damages 


which each of them claims. 
The French Government has already 
shown this good will in proposing to 


a 
could not agree to this proposition, and | 
replied to it by a note of principle to | 
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Unscrupulous Practices of a Few White Men 
In Mississippi Said to Discourage Choctaws 


| Board of Indian Commissioners Says Tribes Are Losing | 
Desire for Advancement. 


| vantage of the ignorance of the Choctaw 


Indian in Mississippi, and of his “inab- | 


ility to comprehend the simple processes 
of business,” in order to cheat him out of 
the little he makes as a tenant farmer, 
the United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners stated on October 3. 

In some cases, according to the Board, 


| year, and is not allowed to better him- 
self by moving. Low cotton prices, oc- 
casional bad crop seasons, “and the rav- 


ages of the boll weevil, in addition to | 


| the many cases where the Indians have 
been overreached by grasping white men 
have discouraged them to such an extent 
they fliave lost their spirit and a desire 
to advance,” it was stated. 


The Board explained that the Choc- | 
taws in Mississippi have remained there | 


as citizens of the State. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Pressure of settlers for more lands 
along the rich valley of the Mississippi, 
the natural highway of the new -colo- 
| nizers of the region, brought on . the 
Treaty of Doak’s Stand in 1820 in which 
the Indians ceded a large portion of their 
territory in the western half of Missis- 
sippi in exchange for lands west of the 
river and for certain annuities. Ten 
years more of settlement by the whites 
| led to the well known Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek of September 27, 


tribe to the west and the cession of all 
the remaining lands in Mississippi. 
About 1,515 Choctaws 
Remain in Mississippi 

The major part of the tribe, some 15,- 


000 individuals, moved west soon after-» 
ward, but one section of the treaty pro- | 


vided that those who wished to remain 
in their old country and become citizens 
of the State could settle on tracts of land 
under certain conditions without losing 
the privileges of Choctaw citizenship. 
The Choctaws remaining in Mississippi 
now number approximately 1,515. 

In the slave-holding days extensive 
plantations in its western districts made 
Mississippi one of the richest States of 
the South. 
grew up along the fertile sections bor- 
dering the river, the home of the rich 
cotton planters. ' The hilly timbered 
region in the east central and southeast- 


ern parts of the State remained in a | 


rather undeveloped condition for some 
years. 

Whites entered the country to do 
small farming and lumbering; the In- 
dians lost whatever lands they may have 
occupied, and ‘were forced to seek 
homes in the poorer lands in the wilder 
parts of the region. While the negro 
was acquiring habits of steady labor 


under the slave system, the Choctaw led | 


a somewhat care-free life in the Indian 


fashion, doing some hunting and fishing | 


and a little farming. He worked inter- 
mittently when necessity compelled. 


As the valuable pine forests began to | 
be cut away the Indian became unable to | 
exist in the old way and was forced to | 
adjust himself to the white man’s eco- | 


nomic system. Just as the negro became 


a tenant farmer in the old plantation | 
areas the Indian became a tenant in the | 


hill country among the small farms of 
the whites. 
Hill Country Is Region 
Of Thin Soil 

This hill or ridge country of not over 
300 feet elevation above sea level is a 
region .of thin soil where agriculture 
has only been moderately 
The white farmers, of pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, are mostly poor and have not had 
the advantages of much education. 
Chotaw farms on shares the lanloord 
possessing structures wthout paint. In 
the back country travel is often difficult 
| over the rough, unimproved roads. 

As a tenant the Indian either farms 

! on shares or rents by paying a portion 
| of the crops raised, following the practise 
| in this section of the south, When the 


furnishes all the seed, implements, mules 
and other equipment needed besides sup- 
plying food and other things the In- 
dian family need to get through the year. 
The landlord takes half of the crop and 
the Indian must pay for his living out 
| of his share. The renter supplies his 
| own implements, horses, seed and other 
essentials and for the use of the land 


| cotton raiséd and one-third of the corn. 

About 75 per cent of the Choctaws are 
farmers on shares on “halves.” In 
some ways this system is better for the 
Indian than renting if the landlord is 
fairly honest. As the white man is 
furnishing everything it is to his inter- 
est to see that the Indian gets a good 
crop. He sees that the Indian plants in 
time, cultivates the cotton properly and 
attends to business. 

The Indian has not prospered under 
the system. His freedom of the old days 
has been exchanged for that of an ex- 


ceedingly poor, often pauperized, back | 


country farmer. He has not been able to 
make much on the land; when the crop 
season is over and his bales of cotton are 


sold and the debts paid there is nothing | 


left. The landlord finances him again and 

| he goes through the same thing next 
season. 

Then there is a certain class of whites 


| alleviate in a certain degree the tariffs 
recently raised to the detriment of a 


part, negligible it is true,-of American | 


exportation. It is,prepared to contem- 
plate others which would not be of a 
nature to prejudice further negotiations 
for a long term treaty or to render such 
a treaty futile if the American Govern- 
ment will not yefuse, as it has hitherto 
done, to exawline within the limits of 
its own legislation the just claims of the 
| French exporters. 

If this proof of common conciliation 
| should result within a few days in a pro- 
visional arrangement, the French Gov- 
ernment does not doubt that negotia- 
tions immediately to be undertaken may 


lead to a durable treaty projecting the | 


| interests of both countries, 


A certain class of whites is taking ad- ' 


1830, | 
| which provided for the removal of the | 


A large negro population | 


profitable. | 


The | 


Choctaw farms on shares the landlord | 


| ignorance and inability to comprehend 
the simple processes of business, cheat 
him out of the little he makes. The 


| landlord may overcharge him for the | 
may | 


| groceries and clothing furnished, 
| give him the small end in the division 

of the crop, and overreach him in nu- 
| merous ways. In some cases the Indian 


and is not allowed to leave for 
| some place where he might do a little 
better. If he does attempt to leave, 
force may be resorted to in order to 
compel him to return. In his ignorance 


| year 


} and poverty he is unable to resort to the | 


| Radiotelegram Sent 


| protection of the law. 
If the Indian is a renter and sells his 
own products he may not receive a fair 
| price. 
500 pounds, the merchant in town may 
pay the Choctaw at a rate below the mar- 
ket price. If he buys a mule or a cow 
on some partial payment plan a shrewd 
and unscrupulous white can easily get 
the animal back on some 
after the Indian has paid almost all he 
owes. 
crop seasons and the ravages of the boll 
| weevil, in addition to the many cases 
where they have been overreached by 
grasping 


many have 
good to 


mistreating the Choctaw, 
been friendly and have been 
them in time of need. 
| ing system of the region, however, has 
not been conducive to prosperity 


so to the more inefficient Indian. With 
their old methods the tenant farmer of 
the South living east of the Mississippi 
cotton 


the large scale and up-to-date 


growers farther west. 


| Homes for Most Part 
Are in Poor Condition 


The Indian’s home is a small hut lo- | 


cated on the little farm he has agreed 
to work during the year. 
| structures are very poor habitations of 
one, two or three rooms constructed of 


logs or rough finished timber. 


among many of the families, although 
' woodburning stoves are in common use. 

A high per centage of the dwellings 
have wooden floors, some have an in- 
sufficiency of windows, a number are 
constructed with an opening running 
through the center dividing the walled 
portion of the house into two parts. 

It is not exceptional for the 
family, possibly six or seven persons, 
to sleep in one room. Those that can- 


| Back of this general living room will 
often be found a drafty*portion of the 
| dwelling which serves as_ the 
room and kitchen. The furniture is al- 
most negligible beyond a bed with a 
mattress of straw, a table, a chair or 





The housewife has few utensils to 
prepare the poor meals of corn bread, 
potatoes and small and infrequent serv- 
ings of meat. Some garden vegetables 
are raised to supplement the almost uni- 
versal corn meal diet. Possibly one out 
of three or four families may have a 
cow to help out. Some will have a 
pig and a- few chickens. 
seasons of the year many of the In- 
dians are underfed, it is reported. Years 
of poverty have apparently so affected 


Farming Suffers from 
Irregular Labor Habits 


perform some day labor, such as cutting 
timber or hauling logs. He will work 


and do some more 
farming operations suffer to some extent 
from this old habit of irregularity of la- 
| bor. At a critical period in the growing 





mediate attention. The Choctaw does not 
direct his energies to the best purpose. 
The Indians have grouped themselves 
: into rather well recognized communities. 
| In certain of the rougher portions of 
his country the Indian may have from 
four or five to twenty or thirty Choctaw 
| families living within a few miles of his 
place. Some families move from time 
to time when they make agreements to 
farm for different landlords and may be 
found in Neshoba County this s@&son 
and probably south in Newton County 
| two years hence. Notwithstanding some 
| migration each year to other neighbor- 
hoods the Indian communities in the 
State have remained, in a general way, 
in the same locations for 


| names. 
| often the @énters of interest which tend 
to tie the families to certain Indian 
neighborhoods that have become well 
established. 


Liberalization Asked 





Proposed Among 


Three Banks. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
tends to prevent competition than to 
foster competition. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as have 


Many 


same conditions exist today 


existed for a number of years. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices.” * 
October 3, 1927 
11:30 a. m: Former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, William C. Sproul, called 


| to pay his respects to President Coolidge. 


who, taking advantage of the Indian's | 


If he hauls in a bale of cotton, | 


technicality | 


Low cotton prices, occasional bad | 


white men have discouraged | 

these Indians to such an extent they have | 
| lost their spirit and a desire to advance. | 
Only a portion of the whites have been | 


The general farm- | 


even | 
|; among the white farmers and much less | 


cannot compete very successfully with 


Most of these | 


A fire- | 


place in one end, often built of mud and 
straw, serves for heating and cooking | 


whole | 


not pile in the bed rest on the floor. | t 
| Conference, to which he has onveyed 


| the greetings and good wishes so kindly 
dining | 


bench or two and some pots and pans. | 


At certain | 


“the stamina of the Choctaw that he is | 
unable to perform hard and continuous | 
labor like the white man and the negro. 


To supplement his crop of a few bales | | 
of short staple cotton the Indian may | 


for a while and then quit if the spirit | 
moves him and after a time will return | 
work. The Indians’ } 


season when the fields need his attention 
the Choctaw farmer may busy himself 
at some minor jobs around his place and 
' pass up the needed cultivating or other | 
; | work that.should be engaging his im- 
pays the landowner one-fourth of the | 


many years | 
; and have acquired local and distinctive | 
A rude school and church are | 


Of Anti-Trust Law 


Interlocking Directorates Are | 


“Legislation to remedy this situation | 
| has been proposed in both houses ‘but | 
there has been no final action and the | 


} the 
| called to discuss Mississippi River Flood 


: : , | made their annual call 
og : | is said to be kept in debt from year to | 
the Indian is kept in debt from year to | 





| eration. 


| Belgians, 
| gracious 











11:40 a. m. Representative Martin B. 
Madden, of Chicago, Ill., Chairman of 
House Appropriations Committee, 


Control. 


4 p. m. President Coolidge at the 
White House received the Chief Justice 
of the United States, William Howard 
Taft, and the Associate Justices, who 
to inform, the 
President that the fall term of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 


begun on October 3. 


Remainder of day. Engaged with see- 
retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


Direct to Belgium 

wv 
Messages Between President 

and King Albert Inaugu- 

rate Service. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
Telegraphic between America 
and Belgium, and expresses his hope that 
the beginning of these new relations will 
but tighten the bond of friendship be- 
tween the two countries and contribute 
to the broadening of their commercial 

relations. 

He avails himself of this opportunity 
to send his salutations to the Wireless 
Conference 


Service 


Telegraphic International 
which has just been opened in Washing- 
ton and his wish that its labors will be 
fruitful. He Excellency 
the expression of his very high consid- 
(Signed) Ansgele. 

His Majesty, Albert “I, King of the 

Brussels: . Your Majesty’s 
mevsage on the inauguration 
of the new radiotelegraph direct service 
between the United States and Belgium 
is but another proof of the constantly 
increasing ties of understanding and of 
communication which link this country 
with Belgium. 

In expressing my personal good wishes 
to Your Majesty, I desire to add the af- 
fectionate greeting of the @eople of: the 
United States to those of Belgium, 
(Signed) Calvin Coolidge. 

Minister of Railways and Telegraphs, 
Brussels: The Secretary of State of the 
United States desires to thank the Minis- 
ter of Railways and Telegraphs of Bel- 
gium for his kind message on the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the direct 
radiotelgraph service between Belgium~ 
and the United tSates, and finds a for- 
tunate augury in the beginning of this 
service at thé very moment of the open- 
ing of the International Radiotelegraph 


renews to His 


expressed. (Signed) Frank B. Kellogg. 


applications have been received by the 


| Board for permission to serve in inter- 


locking directorates and where bank di- 
rectorates and where bank directors 
have been found to have been involved 
in violations of the present law the 
Board has required the directors to com- 
ply with the provisions of the law.” 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. New York City 


Spare tubes 
prevent 
disappointment 


You carry a spare tire on 
your car. Keep a spare 
set of RCA Radiotrons for 
your radio. Don’t use new 
tubes with old ones. One 
worn vacuum tube mars 
your set’s reception. For 
best results all tubes should 
be replaced at least once 


Radiotron. 


The Radiotron is the Heart’ 
of Your Radio Set” 
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Declared Valid‘ 


Although Unprofitable at Present 


Secretary of Interior Rules Shale Beds Are 


Certain to Have Value Later as 
Source of Oil. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, has just ruled that a mineral 
discovery may be valid as a basis for 
application for a patent although there 
may be no prospect of an immediate 
profit from the mineral. 

‘The decision applies particularly to 
discoveries of oil shales and vacates two 
previous decisions by the Department. 
The Secretary’s ruling follows in full 
text: . 

On May 10, 1920, George L. Summers 
made application 018825 for enlarged 
homestead entry covering S.%% NW.%4, 
N14 SW.%, Sec. 1, and S.% NE.*%4, 
Nit4« SE.%, Sec. 2, T. 5 S., R. 97 W., 
Glenwood Springs land district. On the 


same day he made application 018827 for | 


additional stock-raising entry covering 
lots 3, 4, S.% NW.%, Sec. 2, and lots 
1,2, 3, SE.% NE, Sec. 3, in the same 
township and range. Application 018825 
was allowed May 17, 1920, with mineral 


January 28, 1921. Combined final proof 
was submitted May 22, 1923. 
A protest against the enlarged entry 


‘ompany alleging 
a eats in Section 1 by virtue of the 
ownership and possession of the 
Triumph No. 22 and Triumph No. 
23 placer mining claims initiated 
by .location April 5, 1918. A like 
protest was filed against the entry of 
the remaining lands by J. D. Freeman 
based upon alleged ownership and pos- 
session of the F. D. No. 7 and J. D. Nos. 


1, 2, 3 and 5°placer mining claims in- 
itiated by location April 1, 1918, and | 
covering the remaining tracts in Sum- | 


mer’s entries. By decisions of December 


upon the grounds that on February 25, 
1920, the date of the approval of the 
leasing law, no discovery of a valuable 


deposit of oil shale had been made upon | 


any of these claims as alleged, nor was 
there at that date diligent prosecution 
of work leading to discovery. 


hearing and retrial May 23, 1925. 
The contestants thereafter filed a pe- 


tition for the exercise of supervisory | 
| expected to be 


authority. 


By decisions of July 29, 1925, the De- | 
partment favorably entertained the peti- | 
tions and authorized further hearing at | 
the local land office between the parties, | 


the Government, represented by inspec- 
tors, being allo-ved to intervene. 1 
record made at said hearing, with briefs 


given extended consideration. 


Formation Declared 
To Be Mineral Deposit 


The contestants advance the proposi- 
tion that the Green River formation, at 


least an area thereof bounded by Green | 
River on the east, the Colorado River 
on the south, Brush Creek on the west, | 
and Piceance Creek or the White River | 
Divide on the north, and with which 
boundaries, these claims are located, is one | 
| will be found. 
eral, easily identified by fossil insects; that | 
it is one stratum, one bed, from its base | 
to its topmost reaches, a vertical dis- | 
tayce of from 2,700 to 2,800 feet; that all | 


massive homegenous deposit of like min- 


sections of a stratigraphic column of this 
formation contain either shale, sandy 


oil upon destructive distallation; that in 
the light of latest information and engi- 
neering research and opinion, the feasi- 
ble method of mining will involve and 
dictate the mining of all the shale from 


oil content; that the whole body, there- 


fore will be commecially developed and | 


is all valuable, and discovery of any oil 
shale upon the land, being a part of the 
integral mass that lies below it, is a 


ments of law. 

Before proceeding with further dis- 
cussion of the matter, reference is 
made to certain regulation of the 
Geological Survey relating to the 
classification of oil shale land 
in previous decisions of this 
partment, to the effect that where shale 
must contain 


cut methods, such lands 


shale ‘capable of yielding 1,500 barrels | 
of oil per acre in beds not less than | 
1 foot thick, yielding 15 gallons per | 


ton, and within a reasonable depth below 
the surface. Second, that where the 
shale beds are sufficiently near the sur- 
face to be mined by open-cut methods, 
the lands must contain shale sufficient to 


yield 750 barrels of oil per acre in beds | 


not less than 6 inches thick, and yield 
not less than 15 gallons per ton. 

The impression appears to have be- 
come general that these 
were to be used as a 


in all cases whether sufficient discovery 
to warrant the issuance of patent therefor 
under the mining laws had been made. 
An endeavor: to correct this impression 


was made in a subsequent communica- | 


tion relative to the rehearing in this case, 
and later by a letter signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, explaining that such 
was not the purpose of the Department, 
and that each case presented mus: be de- 
termined upon the facts there disclosed. 

Section 2320 of the United States Re- 
vised Statutes provides that 


“No location of a mining claim shall | 


be made until the discovery of a vein | k 
| ment photographs and other exhibits, 


| descriptive of this Green River forma- 


or lode within the limits of the claim lo- 
cated.” 

, Section 2329, with reference to placer 
claims, in which category oil-shale beds 


fall, provides that placer claims shall be | 


subject to entry and patent “under like 
circumstances and conditions or upon 
similar proceedings as are provided for 
vein or lode claims.” 

lt is a statutory requirement, there- 


- 


/> 


a superior right to | 


| was contended 
20, 1924, these protests were dismissed | 
and the mining claims held to be null | 
| able oil deposits at depth. 


The | 
| Prospect of Profits 


and arguments of the parties, has been | 


| mined and reduced at a profit. 


quoted | 
De- | 
| haps the 
beds are too deep to be mined by open- | 


| almost 


fore, that no location of a nlacer mining 
claim shall be made until the discovery 


of mineral within the limits of the claim | 


located. 


Sufficient Discovery 


Defined in Ruling 


| 
| 
| 


The general rule of the Department as 
to what. constitutes a sufficient discov- 
ery within the limits of a lode mining | 


claim was laid down in the case of Cas- 
tle v. Womble (19 L. D. 455), and has 
since been followed. 

“It is my opinion that where minerals 
have been found and the evidence is of 
such character that a person of ordinary 
prudence would be justified in the further 
expenditure of his labor and means, with 
a reasonable prospect of success in devel- 
oping a valuable mine, the requirements 
of the statute have been met.” 

The Kern Oil Company v. Clotfelter 
(30 L. D. 583), the Department held: 


“The evidence bearing upon the min- | 


d licati 018827 on | eral character of the land selected should 
reservation, and aplication 2 | 


not be restricted to mineral discoveries 


| or developments upon fiese lands and 
| to their geological formation, but may 
| extend to the discovery and development 
was filed by the Standard Shales Products | 


of mineral on adjacent lands and to their 


geological formation.” 

See, also, in this connection Jefferson- 
Montana Copper Mines Company (41 L. 
D. 320). 

In the Oregon Basin Oil and Gas Com- 
pany case (50 L. D. 244-258), the De- 
partment denied an application for 
placer patent for lands alleged to con- 
tain valuable deposits of oil and gas, on 
the ground of failure to show sufficient 
discovery. Slight discoveries of gas or 
oil had been made in shallow wells in 
shale or sand near the surface, and it 
that thi. warranted a 
prudent man in going further with a 


reasonable expectation of finding valu- | 


The depart- 
ment concluded in that case that the 
showing presented “fails to satisfactor- 
ily establish that in either of the wells 
drilled on the claims there was en- 


TH | countered any formation carrying oil or 
ese de- 


cision were affirmed on motion for re- | 


other mineral in sufficient quantity to 


impress the land with any value on ac- | 
count thereof, while, on the other hand | 


it is conclusively made to appear that 
the formations from which oil values are 
developed within the 
limits of the claim exist many hundred 
feet below, and are wholly unconnected 


with the formations penetrated in said 


wells.” 


Discovery Must Show 


From the foregoing it follows that the 


| law requires as a prerequisite to a valid 
| location that mineral be discovered with- 


in the limits of the claim located; that 


; the mineral indications shall be such as 
| to warrant that precediny, he must have | 


expenditure of time and money, with a 
reasonable prospect of success. In order 
to parrant that preceding, he must have 
discovered mineral in such situation and 
such formation that he can follow the 
vein or the deposit to depth, with a rea- 
sonable assurance that paying minerals 


In other words, the discovery of an 
isolated bit of mineral, not connected 
with or leading to prospective values is 
not a sufficient discovery but a mining 
locator is not expected to find at the sur- 
mineral which can be immediately 
It is suf- 
ficient, as already stated, if he finds min- 
eral in a mass so located that he can fol- 


low the vein or the mineral-bearing 


| body, with reasonable hope and assur- 
the base of a rich bed, known as ma- | 
hogany bed, to the exposures of shale | 
upon the land; that the various deposits | 
of sandstone upon the land in question | 
are but thin partings, which have some | 


ance that he will ultimately develop a 
paying mine. 

In this case it appears from the evi- 
dence submitted at the original hearing 
and rehearing that actual discoveries of 
mineral were made either on the surface 
er in shallow workings. The existence 
of oil shales in northwestern Colorado is 
a matter of common knowledge, and the 


; | deposits have been the subject of explo- 
sufficient discovery to satisfy the require- | 


ration and study for a number of years. 

In 1923 the Geological Survey of this 
Department published Bulletin No. 729, 
relative to the oil shales of the Rocky 
Mountain region. It was stated on page 
21 of this bulletin: 

“By far the most extensive and rich 
oil shales of the United States, and per- 
world, belong to the Green 
River formation of Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming.” 

On page 36 it is stated: 

“The youngest sedimentary rock in 
the Piceance Basin belongs to the Green 


| River formation, which also carries most 
| of the oil shales. * * * 


The Green 
River formation is the surface rock over 


| the entire interior part of the Piceance 


Creek Basin. * * * Interbedded with 
the rich oil shale are beds of jean and 
barren shale and sandstone of 
varying thickness.” 


regulations | Types of Shales 
yardstick, with | 


which the Department would determine | 


Described in Report 
On the same page it is stated: 
“The presence or absence of rich oil- 


yielding shales permits a division of the | 


Green River formation into three mem- 
bers * * * The upper member is com- 
posed largely of soft shales with some 


| sandstone, and includes but few beds of 


rich oil-yielding shales. The middle mem- 


| ber almost everywhere along its outcrop 
| includes beds of rich oil shales which in 


some places have a great aggregate 
thickness, and which are everywhere ex- 
tremely resistant and stand out in re- 
lief.” 

There have been filed with the Depart- 


tion, and which support the allegations 


| of contestants as to its presence in the 


immediate area in which these particular 
claims are located. 
The oil shale deposits of the United 


States have, as heretofore stated, been 


[Continued on-Page 14, Column 1.] 


‘ , face or in a shallow working a body of . 
shale, shale sand, or sand that will yield | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
T never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


. people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being: applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Mw Ae a daily topical survey of 
al] the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
~—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Biological Survey Studies Wild Life to Determine 
Which Animals Aid and Which Injure Agriculture 


Topic 23—Acriculture 


Eighteenth Article—The Biological Survey. 


In this series of-articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining | Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By Paul G. Redington, 
Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture. 


HAT the work of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture con- 
cerns the farmers of the country is evident from 
the fact that this Bureau is one of the scientific 

branches of a vast agricultural organization. 


In the field of research and administration of the 
wild life of the country, which are the essential func- 
tions of the Biological Survey, the operations of this 
Federal Bureau are, closely related to the protection 


and advancement of agriculture. 
* * ” 


The relationships between birds and insect or rodent 
pests; between birds of prey and poultry raising; be- 
tween predatory animals and livestock production; be- 
tween rodents and the range and growing and stored 
crops; and between fur animals as “vermin,” so-called, 
and the small stock and poultry of the farmer and the 
game with which he supplements his winter fare—all 
these intricate relationships are analyzed and given 
systematic attention by scientists on the staff of the 
Biological Survey. 


Their recommendations enable the farmer to adopt 
the correct attitude toward the friends or foes of agri- 
culture, for acquaintance with the findings of the 
Biological Survey will aid him in protecting useful 
birds and other forms of wild life instead of blindly 
and indiscriminately slaughtering those suspected of 
harmful tendencies, due te occasional derelictions or 
because related to harmful forms, but actually found 
to occupy an important and helpful place-in their 
relations to the farmer. 

x * * 


(THOROUGH-GOING wild-life administration includes 

~ studies and recommendations for the wise conserva- 
tien, economic use, and reasonable control of our re- 
sources of birds and other animals. For more than 40 
years the Biological Survey has conducted investigations 
in economic ornithology and economic mammalogy. In 
simpler language, it has been studying the relations of 
birds and other forms of wild life to agricultural and 
other industries, with a view to retaining the services 
of beneficial forms and curbing the activities of those 
that are injurious. 


Those functions of the Biological Survey that relate 
to the protection and advancement of agriculture re- 
quire study of economic and other relations, the habits, 
and the geographic distribution of wild life; investi- 
gation of the food habits of birds, mammals, reptiles, 
and other forms; experimental study of fur farming, 
rabbit production, and game-bird propagation; conser- 
vation by law-enforcement of game, insectivorous, and 
other migratory birds useful to the farmer or of re- 
creational value to him; and recommendations and 
demonstrations in control operations against injurious 
rodents, predatory animals, and other harmful, species. 


* * * 


It is one part of the work of wild-life administra- 
tion by the Biological Survey to deal with birds that in 
preying extensively on the insect or rodent pests of 
crops reduce by millions of dollars the losses exacted 
every year of farmers. The food habits and life his- 
tories of the birds are studied both in the field and ‘in 
the laboratory, and resulting facts have been published 
by the Survey on their relation to agriculture. 


The quantity of insect and other food required by 
each bird is learned, particularly of nestlings during 


the period the parents search through forest and field 
for the easily digested but terribly destructive insects 
that form a large part of the food of many species. 
These studies determine which species feed for the 
most part on insects or rodents and are therefore bene- 
ficial to the agriculturist and horticulturist, and which 
are inclined to seek a diet of fruits, berries, and other 
crops under cultivation, and are therefore economically 
injurious. 
* * * 

HAVING determined which are deserving of special 

protection, the Biological Survey makes recommen- 
dations to this end. The result has been that the names 
of many species, or of whole groups of related species, 
are inscribed on the statute books of State and Nation 
as allies of the farmer, and penalties are prescribed 
for violations of the legal provisions for their protec- 
tion. 


Not only are the birds thus studied, but mammals, 
reptiles, and amphibians also. Investigations of the 
feeding and other habits of skunks developed that these 
mammals, in some localities termed “vermin,” are on the 
whole economically beneficial and that they subsist on 
many injurious insects and rodents. 

BS * * 


Snakes, toads, and others of their relatives are 
studied and many are recommended to the good graces 
of the farmer because of the good they do in reducing 
the insect and other pests of agriculture. 


Developing partly from the knowledge of the bene- 
ficial habits of skunks have come intensive studies of 
fur animals of all species and a recognition of the 
fact that trapping and agricultural and other indus- 
trial operations are seriously menacing their existence 
in proper numbers in the wild state. 

* x ~ 


UT of this has come an entirely new branch of farm- 
ing—the raising of fur animals in captivity. Fur 
farming has advanced steadily in suitable parts of the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska and has engaged the 
attention not only of farmers who take it up as a 
sideline to other production on the farm but also of 
others who establish ranches on which fur is the main 
crop. 


A related industry in which farmers are engaging 
extensively in California and to*a lesser extent in 
many other parts of the country is based on rabbit 
production for both fur and food. The Biological Sur- 
vey maintains experiment stations for fur-animals and 
utility-rabbit production, one in New York State and 
one in California, where studies are made and accurate 
data are kept on experiments regarding breeding 
periods, disease control, pelt production, and other 
measures to aid in the solution of problems confronting 
those engaged in these new industries. 

x ~*~ “x 


The protection of migratory insectivorous, game, and 
other birds, through administration by the Biological 
Survey of Federal laws on the subject, is of direct 
interest and value to the farmer. The birds protected 
by the law not only work for him in the fields and by 
their habits of feeding on insect pests increase his crop 
production, but serve to vary his own diet through the 
provision in proper season of game for his table, as the 
law allows him to use the natural increase of the birds 
as a wild-fowl harvest. Measures to safeguard the in- 
terests of these game birds and to perpetuate them are 
enforced by the Biological Survey, under the, law to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty with Great 
Britain for the protection of birds that migrate be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 


Authorities in the Dominion are cooperating with 
the Biological Survey in this great work, not only by 
Stopping the sale of game and spring shooting, but by 
reserving non-agricultural lands as breeding, feeding, 
and resting places for the birds. A step has been 
taken in this direction by the Federal Government 
through the maintenance of some few bird refuges, but 
there are many more suitable areas that should be 
similarly ‘set aside, because they are more valuable 
not only to the birds themselves but to the farmers and 
the public generally for this purpose than for crop 
production. Farmers and others are recognizing this 
fact and are supporting measures to this end recom- 
mended by the Biological Survey and cooperating con- 
servation organizations. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 5, Paul G. Redington, Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will continue the discus- 
sion of the work of the Survey in controlling 
wild life injurious to agriculture. 
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of the United States is not authorized under , 
the act of June 3, 1924, 43 Stat. 364, for 
members of the National 


the kinds of meat included under 


Guard or Frozen Meats.” 


injured { 





| Corps, to rank of lieutenant colonel. 





| Artillery Corps, 


| to rank of first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. George C. Carrington, In- | 


naming the rate makes no restriction as to 
“Fresh 


| Daily Decisions 
| of the 
P Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-18173 (S). Private property—Damages 
—War Department Civilian.employe. A 
| civilian employe of the War Department is 
not entitled, under the provisions in the 
act of April 15, 1926, 44 Stat. 259, 269, to 
damages for the loss or injury of his 
private property sustained in the course of 
and as an incident to his employment. 3 
Comp. Gen. 160. . 

A-19683 (S). Traveling expenses—Stor- 
age of personally-owned automobiles—De- 
partment of Agriculture: The allowance of 
mileage to officers and employes of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the use of their 
personally-owned automobiles on official 

| travel as authorized by the act of May 11, 
1926, 44 Stat. 530, is a commutation of the 
expense of operating such automobile and 
precludes any additional allowance of an 
actual expense basis for storage. 2 Comp. 
Gen, 809; 4 id. 427. 

A-19829 (S). Medical Treatment—National 
Guard. Medical treatment at the expense 


while participating in aerial flights at on 
ordered dril: under section 92 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, 43 Stat. 363, after “they 
are fit for transportation to their homes.” 


A-19831 (8). Accounting—Torts—Claims 
for damages—Set-offs — War Department. 
Tort claims for damages sustained by 
United States vessels may be set off against 
any amounts due a claimant under a con- 
tract. 

The United States has always the right 
to set-off against an amount due as claim- 
ant any sum the same person, company or 

| corporation owes to the United States, 
either under the same or other contracts or 
obligations. The common-law right of every 
creditor to apply the moneys of his debtor 
ig his hands in the extinguishment of claims 
due from the debtor is equally as applicable 
to the Government as to individuals. 

A-19836. Miscellaneous Receipts—With- 
drawals. Claims under section 996, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, for funds covered 
into Miscellaneous Receipts after remain- 
ing unclaimed five years or more in the 
registry of the court’ can’ be submitted by, 
and refund may be made to the clerk of the 
court upon evidence that the over deposit 
was due to clerical errqar and resulted in a 
shortage of the amount claimed in the bank- 
ruptcy funds in the custody of the clerk 
ase for which he is personnaly responsi- 

e. 

A»19989. 
ment. 
tion of Fresk or Frozen Meat” is applicable 
for “Fresh Frozen Turkeys” when the tariff 


Transportation—War Depart- 


The rate named for the transporta-. 


A-19986. Transportation—Navy Depart- 
ment. Typewriter paper is ineluded in the 
term Statjonery and the charge for “Sta: 
tionery and Envelopes” and not the rate 
named for “Paper N. O. S.” 

A-19987. Transportation—Post Office De- 
partment. Charges for transportation of 
steel tables for the Post Office Department 
allowed at rate provided for such articles 
and not as Post Office routing tables. 

A-19988. Transportation—Carload Lum- 
ber—Reclamation Service. Willamina, Oreg., 
to Klamath Falls, Oreg., routed by Weed, 
Calif: Allowed on basis applicable by di- 
rected route by combination, no through 
rate being authorized by, said route. 

A-19997. Transportation—Post Office De- 
partment. Fork Truck from Wheeling, W. 
Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa. Rate named for Au- 
tomobiles (Fords) applied, no rate being 
named for Ford Trucks as such: 

A-19848 (S). Purchases — Quantum 
Meruit—Veterans’ Bureau. Where a con- 
tract for a prior fiscai: year provides for 
the furnishing of material of certain grades 
and price and orders given during the sub- 
sequent fiscal year ai: accepted and filled, 
the prices stated in the prior contract may 
be accepted as some evidence of a fair and 
reasonable price for the material. 


A-19978. Transportation—Interior—Recla- 


mation Service. Charges for transportation 
of carload of Cedar Fence Posts from 
Rainier, Oreg., to Fruto, Calif. Authorized 
divisions applied which do not restrict each 
line to its local, 


ve 
tog 
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Navy Orders 


Issued September 29, 1927. 

Comdr. Karl Smith, det. Aircraft 
Sqdns., Battle Fit.; to Nav, Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Gerald F. Bogan, det. com- 
mand VF Sqdn. 1B, Aircraft Sqdns., Bat- 
tle Flt.; to command Nav. Res. Air Sta., 
Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. Aaron S. Merrill, det. Rec. 
Ship, New York; to Office, Nav. Intelligence. 

Lieut. Comdr. Valentine Wood, det. Inspr. 
Coast Guard, Gendarmexie d’Haiti; to: Rec. 
Bks., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Donald R. Comstock, desp. orders 
August 16, 1927, modified; to U. 8. S. 
Florida. ° 

Lieut. Myron F. Eddy, det. VO Sqdn, 1B 
(U. S, S. Tennessee), Aircraft Sqdns., Bat- 
tle Fit.; to U. S. S. Arizona. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Francis M. Hughes, det.’ Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Hanni- 
bal. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John F. Madden, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U, S. S. S-16. 

Ensign George C. King, det, from all 
duty; to resignation accepted December 10, 
1927. 

Ens. Lew W. Roberts, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
— Fla.; to temp. duty Fifth Nav. 

ist. 

Lt. Comdr. Leonard H. Denny (M. C.), det. 
zide report Comdt., Third Dist., for further 


| treatment, Nav. Hosp., N. Y. 


Comdr. Louis W. Bishop (M. C.), author- 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. S. Dob- 


| bin. 


. (j. g.) Walter P. J. Karbach (M. 
. U. S. S. Holland; to Navy Retg. 
Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Andre E. Lee (M. C.), det. 
Navy Retg. Sta., Los Angeles, Calif.; to U. 
S. Maryland. 

Capt. William N. Hughes (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, New York; to 15th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Walter W. Mahany (S. C.), det. 
from all duty; to. continue treat. Nav. 
Hosp., Charleston, S. C, 

Ens. John E. Wymond (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Dobbin; to Div. 40, Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. 


| Fit.. 


Lieut. Charles A. Nicholson (C. C.), det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to Nav. Air 


| Sta., Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 


Ch. El. Charles A. Kohls, det. Navy Yard, 


| Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. 8S. Memphis. 


Rad. El. Luke W. Du Fresne, det. High 


| Power Radio Sta., Annapolis, Md.; to Naval 
| Academy. 


Death: Lieut. (j. g.) Ora M. Holman (M. 


| C.), died September 24, 1927, at Mare Island, 


Calif. 


| Army Orders | 


issued October 1, 1927. 


Wrnt. Offr. Dudley W. Woodward, retire- | 
| ment announced. 


Maj. Gen. Charles H. Martin, retirement 


| announeed. 


Wrnt. Offr. John M. Gilligan, relieved from 


| assignment at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., and 
| assigned to duty at Robinson quartermaster 
| depot, Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Staff Sergt. John Ellison, Quartermaster | 
| Corps, placed on retired list at Fort Wads- 


worth, N. Y. Z F 
Col. James Justice, Infantry, Miller Field, 


| N. ¥., ordered to proceed to Walter Reed 
| General Hospital, Washington, D. C., for ob- 


servation and treatment, 
Promotion of each of the followzng-named 
officers announced: 


! 

Lieut. Col. Dennis P. Quinlan, Judge Ad- | 

vocate General’s Department, to rank of | 
colonel. | 

| Lieut. Col. Kyle Rucker, Judge Advocate | 
General’s Department, to rank of colonel. 


Maj. Edward H. Tarbutton, Quartermaster 


First Lieut. Robert L. Miller, Quarter- 


| master Corps, to rank of captain. 


First Lieut. Ralph E. Fleischer, Quarter- 


| master Corps, to rank of captain. 
| First Lieut. Robert O. White, Quarter- | 


master Corps, to rank of captain. 
First Lieut. William Foetsing, Quarter- 


master Corps, to rank of captain. 


First Lieut. Charles W. Dietz, Quarter- 
master Corps, to rank of captain. 

First Lieut. Walter L. Shearman, Quar- 
termaster Corps, to rank of captain. + 

First Lieut. Roy M. McCutchen, Corps of 
Engineers, to rank of captain. 

First Lieut. Aubrey H. Bond, Corps of 
Engineers, to rank of captain. 

First Lieut: Hubert W. Collins, Corps of 


| Engineers, to rank of captain. 


Capt. James E. Slack, Cavalry, to rank 
«f major. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Randolph, Cav- 


| alry to rank of first lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. Francis L. Ready, Cavalry, 


Field Artil- 


| to rank of first lieutenant. 


Capt. Ansel G. Wineman, 


| lery, to rank of major. 


Capt. Marvin C. Heyser, Field Artillery, 
to rank of major. 

Second Lieut. Thomas E. Meyer, Field Ar- 
tilley to rank of first lieutenant. 

Col. Lynn §S. Edwards, Coast Artillery 


| Corps, to rank of colonel. ° 


Second Lieut. Harry E. Magnuson, Coast 


| Artillery Corps, to rank of first lieutenant. 


David Hottenstein, Coast 
to rank of first lieuten- 


Second Lieut. 


ant, 

Second Lieut. George J. Kelley, Coast, Ar- 
tillery Corps, to rank of first lieutenant. 

Lieut. Col. Parker Hitt, Infantry, to rank 
of colonel. 

Maj. Carroll B. Hodges, Infantry, to rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Daniel M. Chester, Jr., Infantry, to 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. James M. Churchill, Infantry, to 


| rank of lieutenant colonel. 


Maj. Luther R. James, Infantry, to rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


Capt. Carl A. Bishop, Infantry, to rank 


| of major. 


Capt. Marvin R. Baer, Infantry, to 
of major. 


Capt. Harold P. Kayser, Infantry, to rank 


| of major. 


Capt. Basil D. Spalding, Infantry, to rank 
of major. 
Second Lieut. Grover C. Kinney, Infantry, 


to rank of first lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. LeRoy S. Graham, Infan- 


| try, to rank of first lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. Ray B. Floyd, Infantry, to 
rank of first lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. Ray E. Marshall, Infantry, 


fantry, to rank of first lieutenant. 
Lieut. Col. Cosam J. Bartlett, 
Corps, to rank of colonel. 
Maj. Clarence H. Tingle, Quartermaster 


Medical 


| Corps, aomanee to duty as assistant general 
| superinten 

| Manila, Philippine Island. vice Capt. Ray 
| E. Quigley, Philippine Scouts, relieved. 


ent Army Transport Service, 


Capt. David C. G. Schlenker, Signal Corps, 
now on duty in office of Chief Signal Officer, 
detailed for duty with Organized Reserves 
of Third Corps Area, and assigned to duty 
80th Division Signal Company. 

Second Lieut. Sophus Dee Hanson, Quar- 
termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty and assigned for trainin, to Washing- 
ton general depot. 

Maj. Charles Martin Neubauer, Air Corps 
Reserve. order of September 2, revoked. 

Second Lieut Horace Spence, Quartermas- 
ter Corps Reserve, ondered to active duty 
and assigned for.training to Washington 
general depot. 

First Lieut. Daniel P. Buckland, Cavalry, 
order of June 30, revoked. 

Wrnt. Offr. William R. Ramsey relieved 
from assignment at New Cumberland gen- 
eral depot, Pa., and assigned to duty with 
quartermaster, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Col, Kirby Walker, Cavalry, directed to 
proceed home and await retirement. 

Maj. Abbott Boone, Field Artillery, re- 
lieved from assignment in connection with 
National Guard affairs, headquarters Sev- 
enth Corps Area, Fort Omaha, Nebr., and as- 
signed to duty with Field Artillery, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Wrnt. Offr. Samuel J. Lewis, retired from 
active service. 

Col, James H. Reeves, Inspector General’s 
Department (Cavalry), relieved from detail 
in Inspector*General’s Department. 

Second Lieut, Basil Duval Murray, Air 
Corps Reserve, order of September 2, re- 
voked. . 

Col. George T. Langhorne, Cavalry, re- 
lieved from assignment at headquarters, 
Philippine Department, and directed to re- 
port to Adjutant General for instructions 
upon arrival in San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Arthur H. Besse, Cavalry, directed 


rank | 


Campaign Extends 

Registration of Birth 
And Death Statisties 

Missouri Admitted to Officiai 


Recording Area After 
Passing Test. 


Methods 


Improved | 


Regular Collection of Data by 
All States Is Expected 
by 1930. 


By DR. WILLIAM H. DAVIS, 


Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, 
Bureau of the Census. 

The Department of Commerce has just 
announced that the State of Missouri 
has passed the official test of birth regis- 
tration and has been admitted to the 
birth registration area, which now in- 
cludes 40 States. 

Good registration of births means the 


protection of the rights of the American. @ 


born—the righ to go to school, the 
right to work, the right to vote, to hold 
office, to marry, to drive an automobile, 
to receive a passport for foreign travel, 
to prove exemption from military service 
in foreign armies, and the right to in- 
herit property. Good registration of 
births also means accurate information 
regarding birth rates, infant mortality 
rates, and rates of mortality from puer- 
peral causes. 
Protects Property Rights. 

Good registration of deaths means the 
proper closing of the official record of 
each individual, the protecting of the 
property rights of heirs, and, through 


| accurate statements of causes of death, 
! the benefiting of all mankind. 





| rado and South Carolina. 








Good registration of both births and 
deaths in all the States will mean re- 
liable national bookkeeping; the birth 
rates of the United States will be known; 
the death rates of the United States will 
be known; the infant mortality rate of 
the ‘United States will be known. 

The Director of the Census is author- 
ized to collect and to publish annual 
statistics of births and deaths of States 
which have good registration under ade- 
quate State laws. Such States constitute 
the “Registration Area.” But there are 


| still eight States outside of either the 


birth area or the death area, or both. 
Campaign is Conducted. 


The Bureau of the Census, therefore, 
is now conducting a campaign to bring 
every State into the Registration Area 
before 1930. Wholehearted assistance is 
being received from State officials and 
State agencies, from such Federal bodies 
as the Children’s Bureau, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the 
American Red Cross, and from such out- 
side organizations as the United States 
Chamber: of Commerce,: the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the life insurance com- 
panies. 


When the siogan “Every State in the 
Registration Area before 1930”+was in- 
stituted in 1924, there were 38 States in 
the death registration area and 31 in 
the birth area. Today these areas are 
composed of 42 and 40 States, respec- 
tively. 

The six States to be brought into the 
death registration area are Georgia, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, and Texas, and the eight States to 
be brought into the birth registration 
are are the six named above and Colo- 


: i The outlook 
1s most promising. 


Improvement in Colorado. 


Colorado: Dr. S. J. McKelvey, Secre. 
tary of the State Board of Health, is 
improving registration conditions in Col- 
orado, and Dr. Wilmer R. Batt, ex-State 
registrar of Pennsylvania and now reg 
istration promotion expert for the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association’s Com- 
mittee, is now in Colorado giving the 
benefit of his experience. Mr. Stafford 
of the Census Bureau is also assisting. 


Georgia: Mr. Butler Toombs, for- 
merly of the Census Bureau but now 
State Director of Vital Statistics, is con- 
ducting a State-wide campaign and ex- 
pects Georgia to qualify for admission 
to the area before January 1. : 

Nevada and South Dakota: If ketter 
registration laws can be enacted in 1928 
these States should qualify for admis- 
sion to the area within the year 1929, 


New Mexico: Dr. G. S. Luckett, State 
Commissioner of Health, is optimistic. 
Doctor Batt will soon assist Doctor 
Luckett in the New Mexico drive. 


County Fairs Helpful. 


Oklahoma: Dr. O: O. Hammond, State 
Health Commissioner, now has his regis- 
tration promotion campaign in full swing. 
He is being assisted by Messrs. Lackey 
and Carter of the Census Bureau and 
Miss Phelan of the Children’s Bureau, 
He has several nurses in the field and is 
everywhere endeavoring to preach the 
gospel of good registration to physicians, 
undertakers, midwives, and parents. Full 
use will be made in Oklahoma of the ex- 
cellent publicity possibilities of 55 county 
fairs. The United States Public Health 
Service, the “American Red Cross, and 
the United States. Chamber of Com- 
merce are all cooperating. 

South Carolina: Dr. James A. Hayne, 
State Health Commissioner, is taking 
steps to bring about the necessary im- 
provement in birth registration. 

Texas: Dr. J. C. Anderson, State 
Health Officer, is now having made de- 
tailed maps of all sections of the State 
and is laying the foundation for an 
active registration-promotion campaign 
this fall. Texas is a big State and will 
doubtless require all the help available. 
Full cooperation, however, of all the 
forces is expected to win. 

Brief reference has been made to each 
of the nonregistration States. The out, 
look is that every State will enter the 
registration area before the end of 1929, 


to proceed to Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., for observation 
and treatment. 
Issued October 2, 1927. 
Brig. Gen. Merch B, Stewart, appointment 
as mapor general announced, 
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Farmers Reimbursed 
For Extra Work In 
Fighting Corn Borer | 


Have Received Approximate- 
ly $4,100,000 for Efforts 
In Campaign Now Un- 
der Way. 


Reimbursements to farmers for extra 
work incurred in cleaning-up during the 
corn-borer campaign total approximately 
$4,100,000 at present, it was stated orally 
October 1 by the Director of Scientific 
Work of the Department of Agriculture, | 
Dr. A. F. Woods. Dr. Woods directed the 
$10,000,000 campaign against the corn- 


borer. 

“Of the five millions set aside for com- 
pensatory purposes,” Dr. Woods said, 
bout $4,100,000 has been paid out to | 

I believe that vouchers to the ex- 
tent @ probably $50,000 have yet to be 
presentéd. Every farmer in the corn 
borer‘area who made a satisfactory clean- 
up during the recent campaign is being 
reimbursed for extra labor incurred up | 
to $2 per acre on his last year ’s corn 
acreage. The number of farmers who 
have already received compensation ex- 
ceeds 150,000.” 

“About $700,000 remains of the second 
five millions. This sum was spent on 
such items as: Machinery, personnel, 
tive work. The campaign is still under | 
way.” 

Dr. Woods said that the campaign had 
pr oved definitely the ability to check the | 
corn-borer sufficiently so that it would not 
become a commercial menace. 

“The corn-borer is not a real commer- 
cial menace until it begins to average 
600 per hundred stalks.” Dr. Woods con- | 
tinued. “The recent survey shows the 
average in the infected areas of the | 
United States to be only 13 per hundred 
stalks. We cannot blot out the vorn-borer | 
completely, nor can we prevent its spread, 
but we can delay the spread and prevent 
the insect from endangering the com- 
mercial future of corn.” 

Dr. Woods said that he did not believe 
an active campaign against the corn: | 
borer on the part of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment would be needed next year. | 
While the educative and demonstrative 
work would, of course, go on, the States 
and the farmers can combat the pest 
with sufficient success in the future, it 
was explained. The Federal quarantine 
on shipments of green corn will continue. 


Wheat, Corn\‘and Rye 
Stocks Are Larger 


Commercial grain stocks in store and | 
afloat in the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ended October 1 show-increases in wheat, 
corn, rye and flax, and decreases in oats 
and barley as compared to the previous | 
week, according to reports to the Bu- 
ureau of Agricultural Economics, as ! 
made public October 3 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Totals for the current week are as 
follows: Wheat, 82,510,000 bushels; corn, 
24,986,000 bushels; oats, 26,516,000 
bushels; rye, 2,606,000 bushels; barley, 
6,547,000 bushels and flax, 1,586,000 
bushels. 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in | 
United States markets amounted to 3,- 
784,000 bushels as compared to 4,567 
bushels the previous week. United 
States grain in store in Canadian mar- 
kets showed increases in each item. 








Incubation of Silk Worms 
In Japan Shows Increase | 


Summer and Autumn hatching of silk 
worms in Japan will reach 3,500,000 
ounces, according to cabled advices to 
the Department of Agriculture just re- 
ceived from the International Institute 

Agriculture at Rome. 

The report follows in full text: 

The quantity of silk worm eggs pre- 
pared for incubation for summer and au- 
tumn hatching in Japan is forecast at 
3,500,000 ounces, compared with 3,423,000 
ounces last year. The eggs prepared for 
incubation for spring hatching this sea- 
son amounted to 2,558,000 ounces, com- 
pared with 2,517,000 ounces last season. 


Slight Decline Noted 


In Indian Jute Crop 





The Indian jute crop will decrease 
slightly this season for a total of 10,229,- 
000 bales of 400 pounds each, the Depart- 
ment: of Agriculture has just been ad- 
vised by the International Institute of 
Agriculture ‘at Rome. 


The report follows in full text: , 

India’s jute crop for this season is 
officially estimated at 10,229,000 bales of 
400 pounds each, as compared with 10,- 
889,000 bales produced last season. Area 
sown to jute in India for this year is 
placed at 3,371,000 acres compared with | 
3,846,000 acres last year. 
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Grain 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on October 3, 1927 


Compiled 

stan asinine 

The wheat market was rather unset- | 
tled but closed slightly higher, influenced 


‘somewhat by unfavorable weather in the 


Canadian Northwest. December wheat | 
at Chicago closed at $1.30%, at Minne- 
apolis at $1.28%% and Kansas City at | 
$1.24%. | 

The corn market was more’ active toz | 
session and prices | 
were slightly higher, December corn | 
closing at 94% cents. December oats | 
closed at 48% cents and December rye 
at 95% cents. 

Cash wheat was in good demand, par- 
Premiums re- | 
mained firm for hard winter wheat No. 
2, hard winter, 1215 per cent protein 
being quoted at Kansas City at $1.35! 
@1.39. Ordinary No. 2 hard winter sold 
at 10 fo 12 cents per bushel below these 
quotations. 

No 2 hard winter at Chicago was | 
quoted at $1.28@1.29% and No. 2 red | 
winter at $1.8214. No 2 red winter at | 
Kansas City sold at $1.87@1.40. | 

Cash premiums on spring wheat were 
practically unchanged but a larger per- 
of the offerings were selling | 
lower within the range. 13 per cent 
protein No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at $1.40@1.47 per bushel at Min- 
neapolis. 

Offerings of corn were relatively small | 
and prices at most markets were 32 cent 
to 1 cent higher. No. 3 yellow corn was 
quoted at Chicago at 91@93'% cents, at 
Kansas City at 90@92 cents and at Min- 
neapolis 92@93 cents. 

The oats.market was practically un- 
changed with all offerings of marketable | 
grain readily taken. No. 3 white oats 
were selling at the close of the market 
at Chicago at 47@51 cents per bushel 
and at Minneapolis at 45@46 cents per 


| bushel. 


The rye market was weaker and offer- | 
ings at Chicago sold 14-cent to %4-cent | 
lower than on October 1. No. 2 rye be- | 
ing quoted at 9634 @97 cents per bushel. 
No. 2 rye sold at Minneapolis at 80@ | 
90% cents. | 

The barley market was also -rather 
weak, malting barley being quoted at | 
Chicago at 81@84 cents per bushel and | 
feed barley at 70@80 cents. 

Cotton. 


Cotton prices on the New York Cotton | 


Exchange opened from 1-4 cent to about 
7-16 cent higher than the closing figures, 
Oct. 1. October futures opened at 21.54 
cents, were 21.43 cents at 11 o’clock and 
closed at 21.11 cents, and on the New 


| Orleans Cotton Exchange closed at 21.32 


cents compared with 21.46 cents Oct. 1. 
On the Chicago Board of Trade Octobers 


| closed at 21.45 cents against 21.65 cents, 


Oct. 1, 
Average price of middling spot cot- 


' ton in 10 designated markets was 21.04 


cents per pound. On the same day in 
1926 this price stood at 12.54 cents. Mid- 
dling spot cotton was quoted in New 
Orleans at 21.42 cents per pound. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
markets amounted to 28,813 bales, com- 


; pared with 60,439 bales on the same day 


last season. Exports, 23,253 bales, and 


| on the corresponding day last year 15,- 


564 bales. 
Effective October 1, Montgomery nar- 
rowed White Good Middling from 75 to 


> 


| 63 points on Middling, making the aver- 


age of this grade for the 10 designated 
markets now 71 points on. 
Wool, 
Imports of combing greasy wool at 


| the three major eastern ports during the 


week ending October 1 amounted to 1,- 
140,000 pounds as compared with 1,095,- 
000 pounds during the previous week. 
Amount of 60s and finer wools was a lit- 
tle heavier than last week but the total 
was less than 100,C00 pounds. 
moderate sized to small 
blood wools were entered but the bulk 
was of medium and low grade wools. 


| Sizeable shipments consisted of 102,000 | 


pounds of English 36s to 44s and 62,000 
pounds of English 46s, 80,000 pounds of 


| medium New Zealand and 27,000 pounds | 
| of 44s New Zealand wools and 162,000 | 


pounds of Canadian 
pounds Canadian 50s. 
Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
firm on top score. Trading was of fair 
volume with fancy butter in light offer- 
ing. Medium scores steady with demand 
quiet. Fair demand for storage with 92 
score selling generally at 47% cents. Car 
market steady with demand fair. Held 
cars offered at half to 1 cent below 
fresh prices. 
creamery butter at New York were: 92 
score, 49 cents; 91 score, 4714 cents; 90 
score, 45 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Most markets dull and weak in New 
York City today. Sweet potatoes 
weaker. Cabbage dull and weak. Car- 
rots and onions dull. Lettuce about 
steady. Peaches slightly weaker. Pears 
and potatoes steady. Peas about steady. 
Celery and apples dull. Grapes weaker, 


some fair to ordinary quality and condi- 
tion. 


44s and 62,000 


New York, McIntosh, 214 


inches, 
barrels 


$6.50@7.50 


Live stock. 


Cattle: 

Slaughter cattle, caives and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice. 
Steers, medium and common (all mene)» 
Cows, good and choice 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice..... 
Steers, common and medium... ‘ 


02 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, ar 


Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough anc smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 


Chicago 
$12.25@$16.50 
11.75@ 16.25 
6.75@ 12.75 
7.50@ 10.50 6.75@ 
6.00@ 7.50 5.75 
15.00@ 16.25 11.00@ 


Kansas City 
$11.65@$15.75 


8.75@ 
7.00@ 


10.50 8.25@ 
9.00 6.00@ 
and choice. 10.50@ 11.75 
11.25@ 12.06 
10.90@ 11.90 
oe 

25@ 


10.25@ 
11.00@ 
10.60@ 
10.00@ 
9.15@ 
9.75@ 


11.60 
10. - 
9350 10.7 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting vigs pee from above quotations.) 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 


All weights (cull and common)........... 


Ewes, medium to choice 


seeding lambs, range stccr, medium to Choice, paserrunce 


Lambs, essa eo choice (84 


13.25@ 
9.50@ 12.25 
3.75@ 6.50 


12,00@ -14.00 


14.15 12.50@ 
7.75@ 
4.00@ 


11.00@ 


seeeee etwas 


by Market News 
Agriculturat Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


| Lettuce: 





A few | 
lots of half- | 


Wholesale prices of fresh | 





Service, Bureau of 


—! 


New York, Rhode Island Greenings, 2% 
$4.50@5. 00 
Is land Greenings, 2% 
$5.50@ 6.00 
inches, bushel 
$1.50@1.75 
Rhode Island Greenings, 214 
bushel baskets $1.75@2.50 
Cabbage: New York, Domestic Round Type, 
bulk, per ton, few sales $14.90@17.00 | 
New York, Danish Type, bulk, per ton. 

$20.00 


New York, hode 
inches, barrels ve 
New York, Wealthys, 215 
baskets 
New York, 
inches, 


Carrots: New York, 100-pound sacks. 
$.85@.90 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates. .$1.37'4@1.75 
Michigan, flats, washed... . .$1.12161.25 
Michigan, Highballs, mostly $1.00 
Grapes: New York, Concords, 12-quart 
baskets ® $.55@.60 
New Jersey and New York, Big 
Boston Type, 2-dozen crates $.75@1.00 
California and Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 
dozen, crates ; $3.50@4.00 
Onions: Ohio and Yellows, 100- 
pound sacks $1.40@1.65 
New York, Yellows, "100- pound sacks. 
$1.80@1.50 
Peaches: New York, Elbertas, medium to 
large, fair color, bushel baskets. 
$2.50@3.00 | 
| Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel baskets. | 
medium to large a ee 
New York, Wealthys, inches, barrels. 


Dhetdere 


Indiana, 





2% 


Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates .$3.50@4.00 
California, 45-pound crates $4.00@5.00 | 
daho, 45-pound crates $5.50@6.00 
Potatoes: Long Island, Mountains, 
bulk, 180 pounds... $4.10@4.25 
Maine, Green Mountains, 180-pounds. 
$3.50@3.75 
Yellows, cloth- 
$1.50@2.00 
Yellows, bushel 
$.75@.90 
hampers, 
$1.00@.75 


Green 
bulk, 


Sweet Potatoes: 
top barrels 

Delaware @ 
hampers 

New’ Jersey, 
street sales 


Virginia, 
Maryland, 


Yellows, bushel 


Cheese. 

The New York cheese market ruled 
firm on all styles of cheese .With prices 
advanced half cent. Some State Flats 
available at 261% cents and limited 
quantities of Daisies at 27% cents. 
Cheddars owned by local dealers at Wis- | 
consin points sold at 26@26% cents; 
26 cents bid and refused for Single | 
Flats, 2614@28 cents; Single Daisies, | 
Daisies. Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh 
American cheese at New York were: | 
| 2644@28 cents; Young Americas, 28 | 
cents. 

Meat. 

Fresh western dressed steer beef, in 

liberal supply on the New York wholesale 


ee 
——————$$ 


| to 25 cents lower. 
| for the most part escaped 


| from $5.50@$6.25. 


Silk 


market, ruled steady to 50 cents higher 
than late last week or a week earlier. 
Demand was fair. Cow beef was steady. 
Supplies of veal were normal, demand 
fair and market steady with last Friday 
but $1@2 lower than the preceding Mon- 
day. A $29 top was made on prime veal, 


Lamb sold $1@2 higher than last Friday | 


and steady to $1 lower than the preced- 
ing Monday. 
eral and demand fair. The mutton mar- 
ket was unchanged. Pork cuts were in 
moderate supply and with demand fair 
ruled steady on loins with last Friday 
while shoulder cuts were steady to $1 
higher than Friday or 
A few 8 to 10-pound loins sold up to $35. 
Livestock. 

Chicago’s receipts for this week's 
opening session were estimated at 23,- 
000 cattle, 5,000 calves, 

27,000 sheep. 

Twelve-dollar hogs made their reappear- 
ance on the Chicago market, best medium- 
weights bringing the price on a market 
mostly 25 cents higher on the better 
grades than at the close last week. Pack- 
ing sows gained 15 cents to 25 cents and 
spots on fat pigs were 50 cents higher. 
Shippers bought about 6,500 and ap- 
proximately were held over for Tuesday. 

Fat steer trade was unevenly steady 
Choice grain feds 
loss. The 
extreme top was $16.50 with best med- 
ium weights at $16.25. Western grass 
steers were generally steady with best 
rangers selling at $12.75. Cows and 
heifers sold steady to 25 cents lower, 
most decline being on medium and lower 
grade cows. Bulls and stockers and 
feeders were steady. Selected veal calves 
sold in a small way up to $16 with bulk 
to packers around $15. 

Sheep held steady while both fat and 
feeding lambs were steady to strong. 
Choice 74 pounds Idaho lambs _ sorted 
40 per cent topped at $13.90. Bulk of 
western lambs sold at $13.75, best na- 
tives at $13.90. Feeding lambs sold 
downward from $14 and fat ewes largely 
Closing quotations 
are given at the bottom of this page. 


| South Dakota Pool Sets 


Record for Wheat Delivery 


The receipt at borden on Septem- 
ber 10, of 90,000 bushels of wheat, 
tablished a new record for the South 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, the 


| Department of Agriculture stated Oc- 


tober 3. The statement follows in full 


text: 
Receipts of 90,000 bushels of wheat 


Receipts were fairly lib- | 


| missioner 


a week earlier. | 


21,000 hogs and 


| before December 1, by the 


Fruit 
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Public Lands 


Government Will Sell Lots in Townsite 
In New Mexico at Public Auction 


‘Minimum Prices Are Announced on All Offerings; Sale 


to Begin December 20, 


Unreserved lots in blocks in the north 


and west portion of Hot Springs town- | 
sold at pub- ; 
the Com- ; 
Land Office, | 
William | 


Mexico will be 
on December 20, 
of the General 
Department of the Interior, 
Spry, announced on October 3. 
Minimum prices have been 
$15 per lot for all lots of 4,200 square 
feet or with an additional $4 for 


site in New 
lie auction 


less, 


each additional 1,000 square feet or frac- | 


in one day. September 10, 
broken all xecords for the South Dakota 
Wheat Growers‘ Association, 
S. Dak. 
livered on 
exceeded 
days. 

On September 6, the association re- 
ceived 85,000 bushels and on September 
12, 79,000 bushels were pooled. The 
year 1925 with a normal crop was the 
best the association has ever had, but 
the daily deliveries this year 
ahead of those for 1925 to 
of 10,000 bushels and more. 

Wheat is said to be moving to market 


1925, 
the 


September 8, has been 


three times in 


the extent 


and to the pool considerably faster than ; 
largely to the } 


in previous years, due 
late harvest. 

New Grapefruit Cannery 
To Open im Florida 


A grapefruit cannery with a capacity 
of 75,000 cases a year will be opened at 
Lake Alfred, Fla., before December 1 by 
the Florida Products Company, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Octo- 
ber 3. © 

The statement follows 

A new 
built and 


in full text: 
grapefruit cannery is to be 
opened at Lake Alfred, Fla., 
F lorida Prod- 
ucts Company, which already has one 
factory at Eagle Lake. 
is to have a capacity of 75,000 cases per 
year, and its principal products will be 
canned grapefruit and canned grapefruit 
juice. It will be equipped with modern 
canning machinery. The 
$50,000. Residents of Lake Alfred have 
furnished the money to erect and equip 
the plant, the financing being done 
largely by means of bonds. 


fixed at j 


1927, has | 


Aberdeen, | 
A record of 70,000 bushels de- ! 
|} After 
past few ; 

' be closed, but it will be indefinitely post- 


; June 
are running ! 


{ will 


tional 
was said. 


part in lots of greater.area, it 
The statement warns all per- 


sons against “forming any combination 


or agrreement which will prevent any lot | 


from selling advantageously,” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

On December 20, 1927, a sale at pub- 
lie auction to the highest bidder of all 
unreserved, undisposed of lots in the 
blocks in the north and west portion of 
Hot Springs townsite, New Mexico, will 
be held at the townsite, the sale to be 
conducted from day to day until all such 
lots shall be offered. No lots will be 
sold for less than the minimum price 
and on the terms hereinbefore stated. 
all unreserved 
lots have been offered, the sale will not 
poned pending an appraiscment of the 
remaining lots, and the lots which re- 
main undisposed of at said sale of lots 
within Hot Springs Townsite held on 
19, 1920, 

All persons are Warned against form- 
ing any combination or agreement which 
prevent any lot from selling ad- 
vantageously, or Which will in any way 
Hinder or embarrass the sale, and all 
persons so offending will be prosecuted 
under Section 59 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States, which reads as 
follows: 

**'W hoever, before or at the time of the 
public sale of any of the lands of the 


| United States shall bargain, contract, or 


i ‘ 
agement shall hinder or 


The new factory { 


cost will be | 


not 


agree, or attempt to bargain, contract, 
or agree with anv other person that the 
last-named person shall not bid upon or 
purchase the land so offered for sale, or 
any marcel thereof; Or whoever by in- 
timidation, combination, or unfair man- 
prevent, or at- 
tempt to hinder or prevent any tract of 
land _ so offered for sale shall be fined 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment 
not more than two years, or both.” 

Price—The minimum price of all lots 
of 4,200 square feet or less is fixed by 
said Section 2884, Revised Statutes, at 
$15 per lot. For all lots of greater 
areas an additional sum of $4 shall be 
added for each additional 1,000 square 
feet or fractional part thereof. 

Lots disposed of at the pubic sale shall 
be paid for in cash on the day the bid 
is accepted. 


Camel 


The cigarette that lead 
by billions 


x 


Just to state a great truth 


in 


another way—Camel isso ex- 

actly what so many smokers 

want that no other brand is 
even a close second. 


1927, R. J. Reynelds Tobacco 


peny, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


and undisposed of } 





Campaign to Form 
New Wheat Pool 
In Nebraska Active 


Association Endeavoring to 


| Secure 50 Per Cent of State’s 


Output in Order to Oper. 
ate Efficiently. 


The Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Assgott- 
ation Non-Stock Cooperative is endeay~ 
Oring to secure 50 per cent of the State's 
wheat acreage, the amount necess&ry be- 
fore the wheat pool is effective, in order 
that contracts will go into effect July 1; 
1928, the Department of Agriculture 
stated October 3. 

The statement follows in full text; 


A campaign is under way in Nebraska 
to sign up 50 per cent of the wheat acre- 
age of the State in a new wheat pool, as 
the five-year contracts for the old asso-« 
ciation expire with the present yean 
The new contracts call for 50 per cent 
of the wheat acreage, as given in the an- 
nual report of the Nebraska State De« 
partment of Agriculture, before they are 
effective. If the required acreage is se- 
cured by July 1, 1928, the contracts will 
become effective. In case the acreage’is 
not secured by that date the time willbe 
automatically extended to July 1, 1929, 

The contract further provides that if 
the full 50 per cent is not secured by 
July 1, 1928, the grower may pool ‘his’ 
wheat hext year, or if he wishes to wait 
until the full percentage is secured he 
may notify the association of his inten- 
tion to do so between June 20 and July 1, 
1928, Provision is made for withdrawal 
during the corresponding period of 1929 
in case the required acreage is not signed 
In two years. 

The new pool is to be known ag thé 
Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Association 
Non-Stock Cooperative, Wheat is to be 
sold through a central selling agency, al: 
ready established, which has two large 
terminal elevators at Leavenworth and 
Kansas City. It is proposed to establish 
sales agencies in other terminal market's 
in this country and in foreign countries 
from time to time. 

Definite plans have been made for 
establishing local shipping associations 
and local pool elevators in order that 
the pool may have its own local facilities 
for handling pool grain. 


If all cigarettes were as good as Camel 
you wouldn’t hear anything about 
special treatments to make cigarettes 
good for the throat, Nothing takes the 
place of choice tobaccos, 
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- Valuations Guaranties 


M 


Right of Interstate Commerce Commission to Certify 


‘(Overpayment of Guaranty to Railway Tested in Appeal 


Payments Covered 


Period After War | 


Government Provided Against 
Loss by Roads After 
Federal Operation. 


The question of the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 


sue a certificate for the amount due a | 


railroad company as guaranty for the 


six-month period following the termina- | 


tion of Federal control of the railroads 
in 1920, under Section 209 of the Trans- 
portation Act, showing that an overpay- 


ment had been made to the carrier in ad- | 


vance and partial payments, is involved 
in an appeal now pending in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


by the Northern Pacific Railway from a | 


judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, entered May 4, 
1927. 

The lower court dismissed a petition 
of the railroad company for a decree 


_Setting aside the Commission’s certifi- 


cates that there was an amount due the 
United States in final settlement of $1,- 
269,905.20 on account of overpayment to 
the company, after approximately $12,- 
000,000 had been paid the company in 
advance. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just filed with the court of appeals 
a brief signed by E. M. Reidy, its at- 
torney, and P. J. Farrell, its chief coun- 
sel, asking that the judgment of the 
lower court be affirmed and contending 
that the issuance of the preliminary cer- 
tificates neither estops nor relieves the 
Commission from making a later final 
determination of the amount and issuance 
of a corrected certificate. 

Extracts from the Commission’s state- 
ment of the case and its argument are as 
follows: 

In the proceedings before the Com- 
mission, in addition to the claim of the 
Northern Pacific’ Railway Company, the 
claims of certain affiliated companies, 
that is, the Big Fork & International 
Falis Railway Company, and the Min- 
nesota & International Railway Com- 
pany, corporations of the State of Min- 
nesota, the Billings & Central Montana 
Railway Company, a corporation of the 
State of Montana, and the Gilmore & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Company, Limited, 
@ corporation of the State of Idaho, 
were involved and disposed of by the 
Commission at the same time. 


The four companies last above men- 


tioned individually filed with their Com- | 


mission resolutions passed by each of 


their boards of directors authorizing the | 


Northern Pacific Railway Company to act 
as their agent in effecting settlement 
under Section 209 of the Trans- 


portation Act, 1920, and to receive pay- | 


ment of any sum or sums due them 
thereunder, the eompanies being under 
common control through direct or indi- 
rect ownership of their capital stock 
and composing a single system of trans- 
portation. For convenience, the word 
“appellant” as used in this brief herein- 
after is to be understoad as including, in 
addition to the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, the affliated companies above- 
mentioned. 


Partial Payments 
Made to Railway 


Pertinent facts may be stated as fol- | 


lows: The case arises out of action by 
the Commission in a proceeding before 
it known as Finance Docket No. 708, 
wherein Division 4 of the Commission 
found that the Northern Pacific and its 
affiliated companies were carriers with- 
in the meaning of Section 209 of the 
Transportation Act, and that the carriers 
mentioned had filed with the Commission 
written statements accepting the provi- 
sions of Section 209 on or before March 
15, 1920. After investigation of the re- 
turns filed by the appellant to the Com- 
mission’s orders of October 18, 1920, 
January 5, 1921, and December 15, 1921, 
the Commission ascertained, as it was 
required by Section 209(g¢), that the 
amount necessary to make good the 
guaranty provided for in Section 209 to 
the appellant was $10,905,094.80; that 
an amount of $5,000,000 had been certi- 
fied by the Commission to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as an advance to the 
appellant under Section 209(h); that an 
aggregate amount of $7,175,000 had been 
certified by the Commission to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as partial pay- 
ments under Section 212 making the 
tota Ithus certified by the Commission to 
the Secretary of the Treasury $12,175,- 
000, and that, therefore, there was an 
amount due the United States in final 
settlement of $1.269,905.20, on account 
of overpayment to the appellant, for 
which the\Commission issued its dertifi- 
cate No. A-1040 of June 17, 1925. Guar- 
anty Settlement with Northern Pacific 
Railway Company and Affiliated Com- 
patries; 99 I. C. C., 247. 

Upon petition by the appellant for re- 


argument, the proceeding was reopened | 


and assigned for argument before the 


ly 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacifie Lines. 
August 


1927 


| entire Commission, and on January 7, 
| 1926, such argument was had. A written 
brief covering the issues was also filed 


| 

| Settlement with Northern Pacific Rail- 

way Company and Affiliated Companies, 
111 I. C. GC, 840, the Commission, in a 


| necessary to make good the guaranty 
under Sectian 209 to the appellant was 
$10,905,094.80, and that as a_ total 
amount of $12,175,000, in advances snd 
| partial payments, had been made to the 
appellant, there was an amount due the 
; United States in final settlement of 
$1,269,905.20, on account of overpayment 
to the appellant. 


sued its corrected certificate No. A-1040 
under Section 209(g), which canceled’ its 
certificate No. A-1040, dated June 17, 
1925. The later certificate does not cer- 
tify that any amount is due from the 
appellant to the United States-and, fur- 
| thermore, shows separately the amounts 
due the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and its affiliated companies sepa- 
rately. The totals in both certificates 
were, however, the same. 

In this state of the case, the pending 
petition for a writ of certiorari was filed 
by appellant in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on November 
5, 1926. The relief sought by the peti- 
tion, as shown by its prayers, has been 
stated heretofore. There was no allega- 
tion in the petition that the Commission 
had refused to receive any evidence of- 
fered or that its findings were unsup- 
ported by the evidence before it, or that 
the proceedings were in any way irregu- 
lar. That the subject-matter of the ac- 
tion taken by the Commission was within 
the Commission’s jurisdiction can not 
consistently be disputed, and that the 

| Commission’s jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject-matter is final and conclusive is 
shown by an examination of Section 
| 209(g). 


Original Claim 
Reduced by Company 


On the face of the petition itself it is 
shown that the original claim of the ap- 
pellant under Section 209 was for $16,- 
715,420.57 [$16,751,753.80], which was 


| finally reduced voluntarily by the rail- - 


way company to $12,420,288.93, or a re- 
duction of $4,295,131.64 [$4,331,464.87]. 

In its return to the rule to show cause 
why the writ of certiorari should not 
issue, the Commission filed a motion to 

| dismiss and an answer, and in its answer 
the Commission denied, generally speak- 
ing, the material allegations contained 
in the petition. * * * 

The case was argued before Mr. Jus- 
| tice Siddons of the Supreme Court of 
the District on January 15, 1927, and 
on April 23, 1927, a very full opinion 
was handed down, in which the conclu- 
sions of the court were expressed as 
follows: 

“In view of the foxegoing, the con- 
clusion is that the rule to show cause, 
heretofore issued in this case, must be 
discharged, the motion to dismiss 
granted, the prayers of the petition de- 
nied, and the petition itself dismissed,” 

The judgment hereinbefore set forth 
was entered on May 4, 1927, whereupon 
| an appeal was taken to this court. Ap- 
| pellant’s assiggment of errors may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The court erred in holding that the 
certificate of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of March 3, 1921, was a pre- 
liminary finding for the purpose of mak- 
ing advancements under the Transpor- 
| tation Act, 1920, and not a final and con- 

clusive judgment and determination that 
| the amount therein definitely ascertained 

and certified was due to the petitioner 

(appellant) from the United States in 

addition to any other sum theretofore 

certified in favor of petitioner (appel- 

lant) under Section 209. 

2. The court erred in holding that this 
case was to be governed by the rule laid 
down in Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Railroad Qompany vs. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 51 Appeals, D. C 


29 
oo. 


” 


Commission’s Duties 
Under Act Outlined 

Argument: 

1. Certiorari will not issue to review 
the acts of an administrative body even 
though those acts involve quasi-judicial 

| determinations: 

In considering the applicability of the 
extraordinary remedy of certiorari asked 
for in this case, it is first necessary to 
determine the nature of the Commission’s 

| functions under Section 209. As shown 
by an examination of the statute herein- 
before set out, the Commission’s duties 
under Section 209 are merely to admin- 
ister the terms of a guaranty of earn- 
ings accorded to earriers signifying their 
acceptance of the terms thereof. The 
Commission was given special instruc- 
| tions in respect of operating expenses 
| chargeable to the guaranty period, to 
| the effect that disproportionate or un- 
reasonable charges or items chargeable 
to another period under a proper ac- 


On July 24, 1926, the Commission is- | 


by appellant, and on June 8, 1926, in its | 
report in Finance Docket 708, Guaranty 


very full opinion, affirmed the finding of | 
| Division 4 to the effect that the amount | 


Finality of Advances 
Is Point in Dispute 


Contention Is Made That Total | 


Paid Was Merely 


Tentative. 


counting system should be eliminated 
or restated (Section 209(f) (5)), and 
that allowances for maintenance of prop- 
erty should be made having considera- 
tion for differences in cost of labor and 


materials and amount and use of prop- 
erty during the guaranty period as com- 


pared with the test period but should | 


not include “more than an amount fixed 
by the Commission.” (Section 209(f) 
(3)). 
Pending determination 
amount due a carrier 
sion was_ permitted 
its certificate 
guaranty period 
the carrier’s fixed 
ating expenses, but 


the 


advances during 
necessary to 
charges and 
not exceeding the 


the 


estimated amount of the guaranty (Sec- | ‘ ; : 4 \ 
| jured, is not entitled to compensation 


tion 209(h) and, by the addition of Sec- 
tion 212, to authorize partial payments, 


if not at the time able finally to deter- | 


mine the whole amount due “by its cer- 
tificate for any amount definitely ascer- 
tained by it to be due.” 

Moreover, since 
Act, through its provisions for volun- 
tary agreements as to compensation or, 
failing such agreements, determinations 
of compensation by boards of referees 
and the Court of Claims, provided fully 
for just compensation for the taking and 
use of the railroads, Section 209 clearly 
was not enacted in recognition of- any 
constitutional or legal obligation of the 
Government but in pursuance of its pol- 
icy of generous dealing with the carriers. 
This section must, we think, be regarded 
as a gratuity in substance since, although 
the Government was to receive any sums 
earned during the guaranty period in ex- 


cess of the guaranty, the carriers did | 
not have to accept the terms of the sec- | 


tion, and it could not have been expected 


that they would accept said terms if | 
such excess earnings were at all likely. | : 
| guy hit 


If, however, the offer made by the United 
States in this section and its acceptance 


by the carrier is regarded as effecting a | 


contract, the Commission is made by 


Congress the tribunal which is to deter- | + %» | miran 
| risdiction does not apply to injuries to | 
| longshoremen when the accident occurs | 
; on land. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


| Rate Complaints 


Filed With tbe 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public October 3 by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission { 


are summarized as follows: 

No. 20087. 
Ga., v. 
et al. Seeks reasonable 
plate glass from Ford City, Pa., to At- 
lanta. Claims reparation. 

No. 
of Chester, Pa., v. 
Santa Fe Railroad et al. 


Warren Co., of Atlanta, 


Claims repara- 


tion on several cars of wrought iron or | 


steel pipe, Chester, Pa., to Spearman, 
Tex. 

No. 20089. Standard Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. 
prescribe reasonable rates on 
Omaha, Ga., to Belpre, Ohio. 
reparation of $48.96. 

No. 20090. Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
of Los Angeles, v. Southern Pacific Co. 
Asks Commission to order establishment 
of just and reasonable transit privileges 


lumber, 
Claims 


on its line in Arizona, California, 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah. 

No. 20091. Harry Schimmel, of New 
York City, v. 


et al. Requests Commission to prescribe 


veasonable rates on cottonseed hull fiber | 


or shavings, from Memphis, Tenn., to 


| Columbus, Ohio; Yazoo City, Miss., to | 


New York; and from 
and Yazoo City, to 
Claims reparation. 

No. 20092. Valdosta, Ga., Chamber of 
Commerce Traffic Bureau v. 
Coast Line et al. Requests Commission 
to fix reasonable and nonprejudicial joint 


Jackson, Tenn., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of origin in the United States and Can- 
ada. Claims reparation. 


No. 20093. Simms Oil Co., of Dallas, 


supplies between points in Texas 
Arkansas and Oklahoma and 
Claims reparation of $610.69. 


Texas. 


et al. Asks Commission to prescribe 
reasonable rates on knocked down iron 
tanks from Mexia, 


Ark. Claims reparation of $126. 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


8 Months 


1926 1927 1926 


097 
Jol 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad of Texas. 
August 


8 Months 


1926 1927 1926 





| injuries under the Longshoremen’s and 


| Employes’ 


| dock when he is struck by a boom guy 


| held, but an employe who is injured on 


of the final | 
Commis- | 
to authorize by | 


meet | 


oper- | 
| who was 


the Federal Control | 


| 42 Sup. Ct., 273. 


| ployment, in whole or in part, upon the | 
| navigable waters of the United States.” 


Atlanta & West Point Railroad | ™@ritime 


rate on bent | 


20088. South Chester Tube Co., | 
Atchison, Topeka & | 


| test. 


Asks ‘Commission to | 


Atlantic | 


| States. In the case of The Strabo, 98 
through rates on hay, flour, grain and | 
grain products to Valdosta from points | 


| slipping of the ladder, the libelant was | 


| this was damnum absque injuria cannot 
v. St. Louis San Francisco Railway et | 
al. Seeks reasonable rates on oil well | 
and | 


| was hurled from his position on the ship, 
No. 20094. Simms Oil Co., of Dallas, | 
v. Houston & Texas Central Railroad | 


Tex., to Eldorado, | 
| ship, the consummation somewhere being 





1927 


Longshoremen’s Act 


Held Not to Apply to 


Valuation Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Person Hurt on Land Estimates Worth of Properties Owned and Leased. 


Must Be Employed on Navi- 
gable Waters in Order to 
Recover for  In- 
juries 


It is necessary that a longshoreman 
or other employe be employed on navi- 
gable waters in order to recover for 


Harbor Workers’ Act, the United States 
Compensation Commission 
ruled on October 1, 


A longshoreman who is working on a 


and thrown to the deck of a vessel is 
not entitled to compensation, for he is 
not working on navigable waters, it was 


a pier through a fall from a ladder 
against the side of vessel may recover 
if he was employed on the vessel. 

The full text of the opinion follows: | 

Opinion No. 16. A longshoreman work- | 
ing on a dock in the loading of a vessel 
struck by a boom guy and 
deck of the vessel and in- | 





thrown to 


under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor | 
Workers’ Compensation Act for although 
he was in maritime employment he was | 
not employed on the navigable waters of 
the United States. | 

An employe employed in maritime em- 
ployment on board a vessel on navigable 
waters of the United States who while 
descending a latter against the side of | 
the vessel fell onto the pier and was in- ! 
jured is entitled to compensation under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- | 
ers’ Compensation Act. 


Employment Must Be Maritime. 

The questions submitted are whether 
injuries happening to employes under | 
certain conditions are such as entitle | 
them to compensation under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. The facts in the first 
case are: 

On August 25, G. Hargis was employed 
by McCormick Steamship Company as a | 
longshoreman to assist in loading the 
S.S. Edna. He was working on the dock 
and while he was so employed a boom | 
him and knocked him off the | 
dock so that he landed on the deck. 

While this employment was maritime, 
Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek, 234 
U. S., 52, 34 Sup. Ct. 733, admiralty ju- 


Industrial Commission v. 
Nordenholt Corporation, 259 U. S., 263, 


The Longshoremen’s 
employes “employed in 


Act applies to 
maritime em- | 


Section 2 (4). In the definition found 
in section 2 (2) of the act the term “in- 
jury” means accidental injury or death 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment. .To come within the Long- 
shoremen’s Act the employment must be | 
and “upon the navigable 





waters.” 

The employe injured in the case now | 
under consideration was not employed 
upon navigable waters when thrown to | 
the deck of the vessel. He was then on | 
a vessel in navigable waters, but this 
would not change his employment, which 
was on land, and the employment is the 
See also the case of Scott v. De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, 130 | 
Wash., 598, 228., Pac. 1013. 

Injury Commenced on Ship. 

The facts in the second case are: 


On July 22, 1927, Devine was de- | 


| scending a ladder from the S. S. Semi- 
nole, which ship was lying afloat at a 


pier in the harbor of the port of New | 
York. The ladder was resting against | 


| the side of the ship, the foot of the lad- | 


s : ; | der standing on the pier. 
on grain and grain products at points | 


Ne- | 


Devine fell | 
from the ladder, and landing on the pier, | 
sustained severe injuries. | 

While the facts are not fully stated, | 


| it is assumed for the purpose of this | 


Illinois Central Railroad | opinion that Devine had been employed 


in maritime employment on navigable | 
waters, and that he was leaving the ves- | 
sel by the. means and in the manner pro- 
vided at the time the injury was received. 
The Longshoremen’s Act does not re- 
quire that the injury be maritime, but 
one “arising out of and in the course of 
employment,” and incurred by an em- 
ploye employed in maritime employment | 
upon the navigable waters of the United 


Fed., 998, it was said: 

“The injury commenced when, by the | 
thrown into the air. Whether or not 
be told, but it is true, as the district 
judge said, ‘that the whole wrongful 
agency was put in motion and taak ef- 
fect on the ship, and thereby the libelant 


and before he reached the dock was 
subjected to conditions inevitably result- 
ing in physical injury, wherever he finally 
struck.’ The cause of action originated 
and the injury had commenced on the 





Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


8 Months 
1926 


August 


1926 1927 


Cost of Lands, Rights of Way and Terminals 
Of St. Paul Railway System Are Computed 


In the issue of October $3 was begun publication of a report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, fixing tentatively the final value’ of 
the properties owned, controlled and operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway as of June 30, 1918. 

The final value for rate making purposes ‘was placed at $558,300,000 
for common-carrier property owned and used. Property owned was valued 


Modification of Order 
In Fruit Rates Asked 
By Northern Carriers 


Application Asserts Ruiing 
Would Reduce Tariffs 
From Washington and 
Oregon Not in Issue 


at $558,914,672 and property used at $558,801,596, both totals including 


properties leased from or to other companies. 

Securities and other investments in other companies, amounting to 
42,802,651.76, were calculated at a book value of $39,719,129.79. Outstand- 
ing capitalization was determined at $6138,990,054.66. 

Investment in road and equipment, including land, was computed 
at $605,009,299.09. This value is reduced to $579,647,177.06 by readjust- 


ments in accounting. 


Cost of reproduction*now is estimated at $562,869,632. Cost of re- 
production less depreciation is figured at $451,139,979. These estimates 
exclude ‘lands, materials and supplies. 

That part of the order already published discussed the location and 
presented a general description of the property, gave details of capital 
invested, considered results of corporate operation and operations under 
the United States Railroad Administration, surveyed original costs and 


late form. 


investments in road and equipment, and presented statistical data in tabu- 


The full text continues: 


Cost of lands, rights of way and terminals at the time of their dedication to 
public use, and their present value.—The St. Paul owns and uses for common-carrier 
purposes 160,238.67 acres of lands, and also owns but does not use 237.555,acres of 
lands which are ieased to other carriers for common-carrier purposes. 
original cost of these lands cannot be ascertained as the necessary records are not 
The area and present value of the carrier lands owned or used are as 
The carrier’s portion of jointly owned or used land is included with 


obtainable. 
shown below. 
that wholly owned or used. 


Owned and used 
Owned but not used: 
Leased to: 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 

Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company... 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co.... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. Co... 
Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Railway 


Great Northern Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company .... 
Midland Continental Railroad 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company.... 
Northern Pacific Railway Company ........ 


Wabash Railway Company 


White Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Ry. Co.. 
Minneapolis & St. Paul Suburban Railway Co 


Used but not owned: 
Leased from: 


The B. & O. Chicago Terminal Railroad Company... 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company 

Chicago and North Western Railway Company..... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company... 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. Co... 
Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Ry. Co.. 
The De Pue, Ladd and Eastern Railroad Compan 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 


The New York Central Railroad Company 


Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 


Rapid City, Black Hills & Western Railroad Co..... 


Private parties 
PObAL oss. 6 


Total owned 
Total used 


DISTRIBUTED BY STATES. 


In Ulinois: 
Owned and used 
Owned but not used: 
Leased to: 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company = 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company.....-. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company.. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Used but not owned: 
Leased from: 


B. & O. Chicago Terminal Railroad Company....--- 
Chicago and North Western Railroad Company....-. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company... 
Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Ry. Co.. 
The De Pue, Ladd and Eastern Railroad Company.. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 


The New York Central Railroad Company 


eececccesece 


Private parties ..- 


Total owned 
Total used 
In Wisconsin: 
Owned and used 
Used but not owned: 


Leased from private, parties....+-++++++ os 


Total owned 
Total used 


To be continued in the issue of October 5. 


wee Lraveling 


inevitable. It is not of vital consequence 
to the admiralty jurisdiction whether the 
injury culminated on the string-piece of 
the warf or in the water.” 


| the wharf or in the water.” 


it was said: 
Jurisdiction Not Lost. 

“The jurisdiction is not lost until the 
established relation or status is clearly 
lost or changed. Whén a person is in- 
jured in passing over a ladder connecting 
a vessel with the shore, the admiralty 
has jurisdiction if he is injured—that is, 
wronged—before he is entirely free from 
the ship and has safely reached the 
shore.” 

Another consideration that is influen- 
tial is the fact that the protection of a 
compensation law exends to employes 
within its scope, not only while at the 
actual place of work, but also while 


Yeo 


coos 34,063.18 


seers eeeerere 


An application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a modification of 


its order of July 20 in the California 
deciduous fruit case, in which the Com- 
mission ordered reductions in the freight 
rates to practically all points east oi the 
Rocky Mountains, has been filed with 
the Commission by the northern trans- 
continental railways, the Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
and Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company. ’ 

The order was entered in No. 19130, 
California Growers’ Shippers Protective 
League v. Southern Pacific Company 
et al. 

The northern lines ask the Commission 
to eliminate the requirement of the order 
that the rates on deciduous fruits in car- 
loads from points in California be re- 
duced when the movement is via North 
Pacjfic Coast gateways; “provided the_ 
order is construed to make such require- 
ment.” 

“If the Commission intended by its 
order to require a reduction in the rates 
from California applying via the North 
Pacific Coast gateways,” the application 
says, “these applicants believe that in 
issuing its order the Commission was not 
aware of the fact that it would operate 
to reduce the rates from Washington and 
Oregon which are not in issue in this 
proceeding. If any changes are to be 
made in the deciduous fruit rates from 
Washington and Oregon which are the 
important rates to the Northern Lines, 
they should be made only after hearing 
and after the rates have been considered 
on their merits. 


The total 


Present value 
$74,746,840 


Acres 
160,238.67 


0.20 
2.99 
7.52 
7.525 
0.70 
0.94 
8.73 
0.03 
3.13 157 
0.34 1,080 
0.34 1 
0.34 170 
108.52 1,628 
96.55 72,812 


44,200 
4,231 
2,119 

51,223 

30,837 
7,798 

281 
248 


"237655 ©—-»-_-§26,785 | Tonnage of Freight 
Decreases Slightly 
1.26 . 
41.42 
1.80 
0.96 
0.53 


$216,785 
414 

7,703 

123 

3,894 
0.25 11,015 
0.24 1,013 
0.31 70 
1,200 
248 
912 
5,687 
84,707 


Figures for Second Quarter 
nder 1926, But Six Months’ 
Total Is Larger. 


Total freight carried by Class I raile 
roads in the quarter ended June 30, 1927, 
amounted to 583,646,100 tons, a decline 
of approximately one per cent (.97) from 
the tonnoge carried during the corres- 
ponding period of ‘1926, according to the , 
summary of freight commodity statistics 
of Class I steam railroads made publie 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
October 1. 

Freight tonnage carried during the 
first six months of the current year was 
1.91 per cent greater than in the first 
half of 1926, totaling 1,148,722,615 tons, 
as compared to 1,127,209,586 tons. A de- 
cline in loadings of animals and animal 
products, forest products, miscellaneous 
manufactures and less than carload 
freight was offset by heavier loadings of 
agricultural products, and products of 
mines. 


ee 1.34 

1.98 

24.61 

2.66 
205.181 
282.541 $302,831 
$74,963,625 
$75,049,671 


» 160,476.225 
160,521.211 


6,926.78 $18,233,127 


44,200 
986 
731 
248 


0.20 
0.14 
0.68 
0.03 


=r Schedules Reducing Rates 


On Plaster Are Suspended 


1.05 


1.26 $185,845 
0.03 

0.0 

0.18 

0.31 

1.34 

1.98 

14.461 


By an order just entered in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2986, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from October 3, 1927, un- 
til May 3, 1928, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplements 
Nos. 6 and 7 to Agent F. W. Gomph’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 835. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
reduce the rates on plaster, carloads, 
from Gerlach, Nev., to destinations in 
southern , California. ' 


24.35 $212,848 


$18,279,292 
$18,445,975 


"6,927.83 
6,951.13 
$20,935,056 


| Standard Appraisals | ++ 
eae ree 


Standard Appraisal Co. 


6 Church Street, New York 
Branches in principal cities 


7.51 $15,181 


24,070.22 
24,070.69 


$20,939,623 | 
$20,950,237 | 


for business or pleasure, use these hotels in 


Boston—Buftalo 
Cleveland—Detroit—St. Louis 

~ New York [Rieozra 

Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 


Modern hotels, clean, well- | Newspaper under your door 
kept, bath in every room. every morning. 


eni- Well-selected libraries. 
— competent org Variety of ante, from 
Fixed, unc rates, bunch ae 


to formal 4 la carte serv- 
posted in all rooms. ice. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employee; and if you get unsatis- 


exposed to the hazards of the employ- 

ment involved in such access and exit as 

are “necessarily incidental to the work 

performed.” Martin v. Metropolitan Life 

Ins, Co., 197 App. Div., 382, 189 N. Y. 
| Supp., 467. 

It seems to be clear that Devine was 
injured while in maritime employment 
on navigable waters and is entitled to 
the benefits of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
while Hargis, though in such employ- 

8,931,84 1,889.23 1,389.23 1,389.23 1,889.28 2,571.22 2,574.82 2,549.73 2,560.92 | ment, was not employed on navigable 

71.4 12.8 70.4 77.6 16.8 74.3 69.5 79.0 73.8 waters and is not covered by the Act. 


p t 


14,060,791 
3,899,526 
19,725,127 
2,370,925 
2,848,643 
6,220,452 
12,822,530 
6,902,597 
1,774,017 
5,125,957 
4,813,922 
8,945.60 
65.0 


13,931,096 
3,971,728 
19,717,784 
2,524,692 
2,818,957 
6,034,738 
12,551,935 
7,165,849 
1,602,301 
5,560,452 
5,203,721 
8,791.24 
63.7 


99,252,546 
27,755,399 
140,138,587 
19,367,520 
23,589,163 
46,182,877 
100,007,300 
40,131,287 
11,721,354 
2R,362,446 
26,173,559 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Tota! expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes Br ees coe 
Net after taxes, etc ..... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated .... 
Operating ratio ......... 


98,174,957 
28,288,596 
138,940,417 
20,643,000 
23,643,000 
45,348,949 
98,428,094 
40,512,523 
11,324,478 
29,151,188 
27,068,923 
8,759.17 
70.8 


1,192,783 
309,239 
1,642,199 
262,160 
183,401 
630,530 


1,548,27, 
340,202 
2,022,352 
340,283 
245,269 
743,731 
1,195,004 1,424,443 
447,195 597,909 
51,595 52,500 
394,434 544,838 
218,815 328,114 


9,895,339 
2,574,325 
13,570,836 
2,042,034 
1,972,887 
5,487,399 
10,537,566 
3,033,270 
431,537 
2,595,433 
1,258,099 


2,395,007 
557,136 
3,230,702 
603,478 
493,943 
941,411 
2,243,898 
986,804 
200,000 
784,894 
871,194 


factory service and the local management 
does not satisfy you, I will. 


HOTELS 


STATLER| ~ 


9,937,919 
2,689,998 
13,726,762 
2,299,289 
1,849,605 
5,509,214 
10,547,155 
8,179,607 
422,008 
2,750,826 
1,381,485 


2,291,767 
507,284 
3,086,716 
705,706 
489,217 
889,662 
2,294,036 
792,680 
200,000 
592,603 
683,526 


15,914,489 
2,860,466 
20,416,012 
4,493,051 
4,010,318 
6,168,967 
16,123,980 
4,292,032 
1,500,000 
2,789,989 
3,388,587 


16,396,469 
3,143,975 
21,202,059 
3,927,442 
3,906,554 
6,336,102 
15,656,013 
5,545,245 
1,510,000 
4,031,707 
4,562,958 


a ham, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE 


-"RESENTED MEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHeED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED. States DAILy. 


Banking 


Railroad Appeals 


From Certificate of 


Overpaid Guaranty | 


Power of I. C. C. to Make 
Finding of Excess Advances 


by Government to Be 
Tested. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
mine the amount due to the carrier un- 
der that contract. 

Urgent representations had been made 
to the Commission by the appellant con- 
cerning its needs, and upon the strength 
thereof the Commission certified ad- 
vances and partial payments amounting 
in the aggregate to $12,175,000.° Final 
analysis of appellant’s accounts disclosed 
that $10,905,094.80 only was the tétal 
amount due appellant and the Commis- 
sion certified that fact to the Secretary 
of thé Treasury. 

Appellant claims in substance that the 
Commission exceeded its authority in is- 
suing its certificate for the latter amount 
because advances and partial payments 


theretofore certified were for a larger | 


amount in the aggregate and because 


the authority in respect of partial pay- | 


ments conferred by Section 212 was for 
amounts “definitely ascertained to be 
due;” in short, that the partial payments 
certified by the Commission were con- 
clusive against,the Government and their 
aggregate amount at least was due ap- 
pellant. 
the partial payment certificate is con- 
clusive of the minimum bat not of the 
maximum amount due from the Govern- 
ment. =" * 

It must be remembered that this pro- 
ceeding attacks the validity of the Com- 
mission’s final certificate. As stated 
hereinbefore, the issuance of a certifi- 
cate showing the Commission’s final de- 


termination of the whole amount due 
under the guaranty was made manda- 
tory by Section 209(g), regardless of 
any partial payments or the aggregate 
thereof. This is too plain to be open 
to dispute. Accordingly the petition 
must be construed as being in essence 
a complaint that the Commission ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction in respect of the 
amount certified, and not as attacking 
the right of the Commission to deter- 
wine and certify the whole amount due. 


This is but another way of saying 


that the Commission exceeded its juris- | 


diction because it reached and reported 
a conclusion which is not satisfactory 
to appellant, but, under the decisions 
we have cited, it is respectfully submit- 
ted that it would not be proper for the 
court to comply with the request of ap- 
pellant and order the .issuance of the 
writ prayed for. The question as to 
whether the Commission exceeded its 
jurisdiction in certifying a particular 
amount whether more or less than or 
equal to the aggregate of the partial 
payments theretofore certified is so in- 


timately related to the administrative | 


duties of determining the whole amount 
due, involving consideration of proper 
accounting methods and what constitutes 
disproportionate and unreasonable op- 
erating expenses charged to the guar- 
anty period; that it is inseparable there- 
from. 
To be continued in the issue of 
October 5. 


Montgomery & Erie Given 
Authority to Extend Bonds 


Authority has been granted to the 
Montgomery & Erie Railway by an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Finance Docket No. 6824, to extend 

30 years the maturity date of $40,500 
second mortgage bonds. 


‘@ | Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 3. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
" October 3, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provisions of Section’ 


622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 

the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga).......... 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone).. 

Denmark (krone)........ 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira)... 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (slegy)......«ee prceenes 

Portugal (escudo) : 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pegeta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 


Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tale) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
Chins (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee). 
Japan (yen)........ ; 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso). As 
Mexico (peso)........ 

® Newfoundland (dollar) 


-14082 
«1392 
-007242 
-029626 
2677 
4.8664 
-025186 
-0392 
0382 
-013233 
.4009 
1747 
.0546 
-2634 
1120 
-0494 
006212 
-1742 
-2690 
-1928 
017605 


-6360 
-6227 
-6130 
-6425 
-4854 
+4465 
-4421 
-4388 
3640 
-4665 
-5598 


.000960 
-999438 
-477167 
-998656 


‘@Sduth America: 


-9713 
-1188 
1211 


wfgentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis). 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


Appellant further claims that | 





Discounts 


’ 


' 


Offerings of F oreign Securities in America - 
Show Rise for Three Quarters of 1927 


Par Value Up to October Passes One-Billion-Dollar Mark 
and Takings Also Increase. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


foreign securities offered in September 
was $97,990,500°as compared with $107,- 
075,000 for the same month of 1926, 


oo pears 


A comparison of American foreign 
financing during the first three quarters 
of 1927 with that of earlier periods ap- 

in the following table: 


Total foreign securities publicly offered in the United States in recent periods 


No.of Nominal 
issues 

64 

30 

81 

99 

109 


1,219,541,687 


First quarter 

Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourt quarter 


BOCES. 8a % 
1927: 

January .... 

WGULUMED «66 8ST C CRESTS 

PHRCCN 0.45.4 86 Vic hecveness 
Total, first quarter 

AGT bee 6d estes 

May cc vecctevs 

June.. 


Total, second quarter.... 


Total, half year 
GGG 5.5.05 5 eS e asec e nets 
August... . ccccccsccscece 
September .. 2+ eeseeeeves 
Total, third quarter 
Total, three quarters.... 182 


The foregoing figures represent proba- 
bly more than 95 per cent of the foreign 
capital issues publicly offered in the 


United States and are indispensable in | 


estimating the growth and activity of 
America as a creditor nation. 

The outstanding features of the under- 
writing activities of the United States 
during the third quarter were: 

1.—German Loans Again Important: 
During the fourth quarter of 1926 Ger- 
man borowing in this market began to 
decline and during the first and second 


| quarters of 1927 only one German loan 


was floated during each quarter. Dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year the ban 
on German foreign borrowing was lifted 
and Germany again entered the Ameri- 
can market for dollar loans, obtaining 
during the quarter a total par value of 
$87,685,000. 


| Europe Leads 


Latin America 
2—Europe Retains Lead Over Latin 


America: During the fourth quarter of 
1926 Latin America recovered its tra- 
ditional first place in the amount of 
money borrowed in th- United States, it 
continued to hold this lead during the 
first quarters of 1927, but was replaced 


during the second and third quarters by 
Europe. The par value of European 
loans for the third quarter amounted to 
$93,615,000, as compared with $77,702,000 
for Latin America. 

8—The Predominance of Government 
Loans: During the fourth quarter of 
1926 governmental issues recovered 
their traditional lead over the corporate 
issues for the first time in many periods; 
this lead was held during the three 
quarters of this year. 

4—Latin America Takes, Lead Over 
Canada: During the second quarter of 
“1927 Canadian loans were $20,067,500 
greater than those t. 
The loans to Latin America during the 
third quarter amounted to $77,702,000 
or $23,092,500 more than the loans to 
Canada. 

5. England again in American Mar- 
ket: During the second quarter of 1927 


a British company borrowed in this mar- | 
This was the first appearance of | 


ket. 
English securities in this market for 
some periods. During the third quarter 
two British concerns borrowed in the 
American market. 

6. Importance of Private and Direct 
Investments: During the third quarter 
of 1927 the Finance Division obtained 
information regarding at least 20 differ- 





' different “Foreign Investment 
whose securities were sold to the Amer- | 





| 


ent transactions involving either direct 
investment, private credit grants, or the 
purchase of blocks of foreign capital 
issues for which over $105,000,000 of 
American capital was used. 


7. Foreign Investment Trusts: Dur- 


$1,318,554,850 


$411,211,375 


$788,684,075 


$269,656,500 


$1,058,340,575 


Latin America. j 


Net-nominal (revised): 


Refunding 
$32,000,000 
1,600,000 
250,920,300 
51,000,600 
44,105,083 
146,121,300 
82,000,000 
291,047,945 
244,540,000 


capital 
$718,147,450 
29,715,000 
813,244,700 
591,093,367 
675,112,963 
828,399,284 
495,622,100 


capital 
$686,147,450 
28,115,000 
562,324,400 
540,093,357 
631,007,880 
682,277,984 
413,662,100 
928,493,742 
1,329,920,750 1,085,380,750 
252,562,150 
343,801,000 
294,290,000 
428,101,700 


42,600,000 
41,095,300 

9,000,000 
91,199,900 


$183,895,200 


209,762,150 
302,705,700 
285,290,000 
826,901,800 


$161,245,500 
85,304,500 


$178,003,200 
85,304,500 
114,165,000 


$16,756,700 


$360,715,000 
200,783,500 
46,928,500 
117,539,375 


$16,756,700 
2,500,000 
5,950,000 
37,510,000 


$45,960,000 


$377,472,700 
203,283,500 
52,878,500 
155,049,375 


$365,251,375 


$725,966,375 
67,021,000 
104,645,000 
76,840,500 


$62,717,700 
67,021,000 
104,645,000 


97,990,500 21,150,000 


$21,150,000 $248,506,500 
$83,866,700 $974,472,875 
> 
ican investing public to the amount of 
over $100,000,000. 

8. Canadian Bank Stocks: 
American investor Seemed to show a 
real interest in Canadian bank stock 
during the third quarter of this year. 
Several blocks of Canadian bank shares 


ican investors, one transaction reported 
| as having been the largest individual 
sale of bank shares in the history of the 
Toronto exchange. ‘his American in- 
terest also had its effort upon rapid rise 
in value of the stock of all of the large 
Canadian banks. 

- Of the total foreign securities floated 


during the quarter, governmental issues 
were valued at $150,406,000 and corpo- 
rate issues at $119,250,500. Europe, the 
largest: borrower, accounted for $93,615,- 
000; Latin America comes next with a 
total of $79,702,000; Canada was third 
and borrowed $54,609,500; while the Far 
East and Territorial Possessions  re- 
ceived $39,730,000 and $4,000,000 respec- 
tively. 

The distribution of the foreign issues 
of the quarter is indicated in the fol- 
lowing recapitulation: 


during the third quarter of 1927: 
’ : Num- 
Principal countries and 
grand divisions 
Governmental, provincial, and mu- 
nicipal issues, including corporate 
issues officially guaranteed: 
Europe 
Canada 
Latin America .. 
Far East 





Corporate issues: 
Europe 
Canada 
Latin America 
Territorial possessions 


Total issues: 
Europe 
Canada 
Latin America 
Far East 
Territorial possessions 


Grand total 


The importance of privately taken for- 
eign capital issues, of short-term credit 
grants to foreigners, and of the direct 
investment of American capital in the 
foreign field was definitely shown in the 





ing the third quarter of 1927 the Di- | 


vision obtained information upon four 


New Haven Line 


Claims Fund Surplus 


Asks Permission of I. C. C. to 
Use Balance from Certificate 
Sale on More Equipment. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 


ford Railroad requested authority in an 


application made public October 3 by the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
place additional new equipment under its 
equipment trust of 1926. Under date of 
November 30, 


to | 


1926, the carrier was | 


authorized to assume obligation and lia- | 


bility for $4,995,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. As the actual cost of the 
equipment was less than the estimated 
cost, the New Haven states in its present 
application that there remains jn the 
hands of the trustee a balance of $288,- 
355 of the proceeds of the sale of the 
certificates which cannot be drawn down. 
The Commission is requested to issue a 

supplemental order authorizing the | 
carrier to apply the unexpended balance | 


1.0157 | against equipment costing $414,927. 


Trusts” | 


$1,184,659,650 | 


144,165,000 | 


were purchased for the account of Amer- | 





ber of 
issues 


| Par 
curities. 


Refundings 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 30. 
Made Public October 3, 1927. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,250,321.11 


1,237,529.01 
Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day... 


7,082,267.96 
39,898,776.75 
492,881,000.55 


539,862,045.26 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt... 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 


$4,659,129.86 
2,941,157.99 


2,882.42 
403,531.13 
417,947.69 


29,429.61 


Investment of 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 
490,544,016.20 


539,862,045.26 

The accumulative figures, 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 


| and for the year, are published each 


Monday. 





1926 “Balance of Payments.” This study 
contains & partial list of this type of in- 


| vestment and gives an estimate of $330,- | 
000,000 as the approximate total for the | 


year. 
As these transactions are not actively 


advertised, complete and accurate records | 
| the Atlanta and San Francisco districts, | 
| respectively. ° i 


of them are especially difficult to obtain. 


During the first quarter of 1927 the 
Finance and. Investment Division ob- 


| tained information regarding private and 
The | 


about $10,000,000. 
these items involved a total of over 
$70,000,000. For the third quarter of 
1927 the Division has obtained informa- 
tion regarding at least 20 different trans- 
actions involving either direct invest- 
ment, private credit grants, or the pur- 
chase of blocks of foreign capital issues 


for which over $105,000,000 of American | 


capital has been used. 

During the second quarter of 1927 at 
least $14,000,000 of foreign capital was 
invested in the United States. During 
the third quarter no information regard- 
ing transactions of this type was re- 
ceived. The Division would appreciate 
*reeeiving information upon the subject. 

At times it is extremely difficult to 
classify American foreign investments. 
This is particularly true of foreign in- 
vestment trusts whose capital is in- 
vested in both foreign and domestic en- 
terprises, as well as in the internal issues 
of foreign countries and in the dollar 
bond issues already included in the Divi- 
sion’s list of publicly offered foreign se- 


Recapitulation of foreign capital issues publicly offered in the United States 


Total 
nominal 
capital 


Estimated 
refunding to 
Americans 


New 
nominal 
capital 


$18,000,000 
18,974,000 
73,702,000 
39,730,000 


$9,500,000 
5,000,000 


9,474,000 
68,702,000 
39,730,000 
105,406,000 135,906,000 

75,615,000 

32,635,500 

2,000,000 
2,350,000 


75,615,000 
35,635,500 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,650,000 


119,250,500 


6,650,000 112,600,500 


93,615,000 
54,609,500 
77,702,000 

39,739,000 

4,000,000 


93,615,000 
42,109,500 
70,702,000 
39,730,000 

2,350,000 


"269,656,500 21,150,000 


248,506,500 


During the third quarter of 
1927 the Division obtained information 
upon four of these organizations whose 
securities were sold to the American in- 


THE ready marketability of new issues of 


Cities Service securities offered by Henry L. 


Doherty & Company demonstrates the confi- 


dence with which the investing public re- 
gards this financial organization. Securities in 
companies financed by Henry L. Doherty & » 
Co. are owned by more than 300,000 inves- 
tors living in every state of the Union and 
in 37 foreign countries. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


ee ne ee en ee ee ee ee et ee oe 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 


Box USD 1016, Suite 501 Southern Building, Washjngton, D. C: 
Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation” and information about 


Cities Service investment securities. 


i 
| 
| 
| ARBOOME 05 5h. < ob keen sa cdesecteadbckaee 
l Gite. 


ee 


} 


tee tenet newer nee Meteor serra redersossseees 


2,440,647.22 


1,153,770.62 | 


572,966.36 | 


8,223,230.96 | 
| reporting banks. 


41,094,798.10 | 


together | ory 
creases in some of the other distyicts. 


| mand deposits, $40,000,000 in time de- 


| declined $28,000,000, of which $22,000,000 
90,940.50 | 


changes being an increase of $10,000,- 
| 000 in the New York district and a-re- 





direct investment transactions involving | Changes comprising an increase of $20,- 


In the second quarter | 





; cluded in the Division’s list of publicly 
In addition to } 


$18,000,000 | 
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| Total of 26,570,900 Pieces 


Of Fifty Million In Loans and Discounts | Were Coined in September 


Past Week Also Recorded Gains in Investments and De- 
mand and Time Deposits in Leading Cities. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition |! 
statement of 660 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of September 
28, announced by the Board October 3, 
shows increases for the week of $50,- 
000,000 in loans and discounts, $2,000,000 | 
in investments, $11,000,000 in net de- 
posits and $9,000,000 in borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including | 
United States Government obligations, | 
were $78,000,000 above the September 21 | 
total at all reporting banks, and $53,- 
000,000 above at banks in the New York } 
district. “All other” loans and discounts 


was in the New York district. 

Holdings of United States ‘securities 
increased $7,000,000 at banks in the | 
Cleveland district and $11,000,000 at all 
Other bonds, stocks 
and securities were $9,000,000 less than 
the previous week’s total, the larger de- 
cline of $14,000,00 in the New York dis- 
trict being partly offset by small in- 


Net demand deposits increased $11,- 


000,000 during the week, the principal 


duction of $18,000,000 in the San Fran- 
cisco district. Time deposits were $40,- 


000,000 above the total reported a week. | 


ago, an increase of $14,000,000 being re- 


ported by banks in the New York dis- 
trict and $11,000,000 and $6,000,000 in 


Borrowings from tne Federal reserve 
banks increased $9,000,000, the principal 


000,000 in the New York district and 


a reduction of $7,000,000 in the Cleve- 


land district. 
vesting public to: the amount of over 
$10,000,000. 

During the quarter two 
“bank share” companies were organized 
in the United States. The securities of 


these companies were publicly offered to | 


the American investor and therefore in- 


offered foreign securities. 
the organization of these companies, it 
was reported that several blocks of Ca- 
nadian bank stocks were purchased by 
American investors. One transaction, 


reported to be the largest individual sale | 


of bank shares in the history of the To- 
ronto exchange took place during the 


quarter when 500 shares of the Bank of | 


| and other 
‘ ended September 30 have just been an- 


Canadian ' 





Nova Scotia were purchased at a price of | 
$394%4 per share by a Toronto brokerage | 
' Mich. 


firm on behalf of American investors. 





Bree terres ss | 


wilcdulpeeantl 
ww a fi 


The Board’s compilation of the prin- 
cipal resources and liabilities of all re- 


porting member banks in each Federal | 


Reserve District as of the close of busi- 
ness, September 28,~will be found in 
tabulated form on Fage 8. 


Liberty Bond Refund 
Totals $368,000,000 | 


Mr. Mellon Announces 
Security Issue by Treasury 
‘to Retire Remainder. 


Refunding operations of the Depart- | 
; ment of the Treasury by which the De- | 


partment exchanged new 3-5 Treasury 
notes for maturing Second Liberty loan 


converted bonds resulted in receipts of | 


$368,000,000 of the outstanding loan se- | 
curities, the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


Andrew W. Mellon, announced October 
3 in an oral statement. 


This means, he said, that about $8380,- 
000,000 of the Second Liberties remain 
outstanding and must be retired on No- 


vember 15, the date fixed by the Depart- 
ment for redemption. 

Mr. Mellon announced also that 
was the inténtion of the Department to 
issue new securities as of November 15 
with which to obtain cash for redemp- 
tion of the maturing Second Liberties. He 
explained that the obiigations to be is- 


sued at that time will be short term 


paper. 

It was announced that the 
ment soon will issue a statement giving 
full details of the refunding operation 


which was closed as of the close of busi- | 


ness October 1. 


Reserve Board Lists Changes 


In State Bank Memberships | 


The following changes in membership 
transactions for the week 


nounced by the Federal Reserve Board: 

Changes in State bank membership: 
Admitted to membership: Trust Com- 
pany of Orange, Orange, N. J.; $700,000 
capital; $250,000 sugplus; $2,587,018 re- 
sources. Dollar State Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa.; $196,950 capital; $40,370 
suplus; $1,273,162 resources. 

Voluntary withdrawal: Evangeline 
Bank & Trust Co., of Ville Platte, La. 

Authorized to accept drafts and bills of 
exchange up to 100 per cent of capital 
and surplus: Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co., Providence, R. I. : 


Permission granted to exercise trust | 


powers: Second National Bank, Nashua, 
N. H. (Supplemental); Talladega Na- 
tional Bank, Talladegra, Ala. (Confirma- 
tory); First National Bank, Calumet, 


New | 


it | 


Depart- | 


Coinage production by the mints of the 
United States amounted to 26,570,900 
pieces in September, according to a state- 
ment issued on October 3 by the Bureau 
of the Mint, Department of the Treasury. 

The value of the coins struck in the 
month was given as $13,318,180. 

Included in the month’s output were 
582,500 gold double eagles, 80,000 gold 
quarter eagles, 658,000 half dollar» 
876,400 quarter dollars, 4,350,000 dimes, 
8,346,000 nickels and 11,778,000 pennies. 


Final Valuations Placed 
On Four Railway Systems 


Final valuation reports wete made 
public on October 3 by the. Interstate 
Commerce Commission finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes of four 
railroads as follows: Lake Superior 
Terminal & Transfer Railway of Wis- 
| consin, $723,000 as of 1917; Peoria Rail- 
| way Terminal Company, $1,156,000 as 
| of 1916; Cambria & Indiana Railroad, 
$3,965,000 as of 1918; Illinois Termina 
Railroad, $1,204,030, as of 1919. : 





| Central of Georgia Allowed 
To Procure Bond Delivery 


The Central of Georgia Railway has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by an order in 
| Finance Docket No. 6246, to procure au- 
thentification and delivery of $2,850,000 
| of refunding and general mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, series C, to be placed in 
the carrier’s treasury subject to further 
order of the Commission. 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


WHEN Your Bank 
CoMPLETES AN Export SHIPMENT 


TYE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y, 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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A Single Company 
Investing 


_ $100,000,000 


in Virginia 


FTER an exhaustive survey of the United 
States, The Allied Chemical Corporation 

has come to Virginia to make an investment 
that will exceed one hundred million dollars. 


Here they are building the 


greatest Nitrate 


Plant in the world. Contracts have been let 
for the first unit, costing ten million dollars. 


Such investments are 
only. The reasons which 


redicated on facts 
ave influenced this 


choice, as given in person by the President 
of The Allied Chemical Corporation to the 


Governor of Virginia, are: 
Abundance of labor 
Genial climate 
Proximity to mines 
Boundless power 


Ample transportation by rail and water 
Nearness to all eastern markets 
The hospitable attitude of Virginia in 


inviting new industries 


The certainty of favorable 
present and future, 


taxation both 


assured by the 


“pay-as-you-go” policy of the State— 
safeguarding against pyramiding bond 
issues and their ensuing taxes. 


As a matter of course, other industries are 


following the example of The 
Corporation in coming to 


Allied Chemical 


Virginia 


For Information Address: 


State Conservation and Development Commission 


State Office Building 


Richmond, Va. *® 
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Taxation 


Deduction Is Not. 
Allowed for Loss 
Of Trade Goodwill 


Effect of Prohibition Law on | 


Business May Not Be Off- 
set in Income 
Tax. 
Epwarp CERRUTI V. COMMISSIONER OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE, BoARD OF TAx 
APPEALS, No. 2945. 


Denying a deduction fox obsolescence 


of good will resulting from national pro- | 
Appeals | 
herein avoided, for lack of evidenve the 


hibition, the Board of Tax 
question of right of a partnership to de- 
duct the value of good will and trade 
marks from gross income for 1919 under 
section 234(a) (4) of the 1918 Revenue 
Act as a loss “sustained during the taxa- 
ble year and not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise.” 

John J. Goldman for the petitioner and 
A, George Bouchard for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of fact: 


The petitioner in 


1903, as sole proprietor, engaged in the | 


wholesale and retail wine and liquor 
business at San Francisco, under 
name Cerruti Mercantile Company. In 
the year 1905 he incorporated his busi- 
ness under the same name with a capital 
stock of 500 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, of which he owned 255 shares, 


the remainder being owned by his four | 


brothers. The corporation conducted the 
business of making wine and _ selling 
wines, liquors and kindred products, until 
1914 when it either changed its name to 
Promotion Wine and Liquor Company, or 
transferred its assets to a new corpora- 
tion of that name. 
Dissolved in 1916. 

The Promotion Wine and Liquor Com- 
pany engaged in the wine and liquor 
business until the year 1916 when it was 
dissolved and all of its assets transferred 
to the petitioner who had acquired all of 
its capital stock and who continued the 
business as a sole proprietor until July 
1, 1918. The Cerruti Mercantile Com- 


pany and the Promotion Wine and Liquor | 


Company had a registered trade mark, 
“Old Promotion,” and they sold wines 
and liquor under that name. 

For many years prior to 1906 E. H. 


Lancel was engaged in the business of | 


making and distributing wine at San 
Francisco under his own name. 


the name of E. H. Lancel & Company. 


Lancel and E. H. Lancel & Company, | 


during the period mentioned, had built 
up their business and distributed their 
products under the trade mark “L” 
crossed by a lance, and their products 
became known by the name “Lancel.” 
Form Partnership. 
On July 1, 1918 the petitioner and E. 


H. Lancel merged the wine and liquor | 
businesses then being conducted by them, | 


into a partnership under the firm name 
of E. H. Lancel Company. 
ship articles recite that the petitioner 
contributed in merchandise at agreed 
prices the amount of $17,500, and that 
Lancel contributed in merchandise at 
agreed prices the amount of $10,000 and 
gave to the petitioner his promissory 
note for $3,750, payable one day after 
date. No mention of good will was made 
in the partnership articles, it being con- 


sidered by the petitioner and Lancel that | 


their respective good wills, if any were 
of equal value. 4 

However, neither the petitioner nor 
Lancel, nor eithér. of the corporations 
with which they had been identified, had 
ever carried any good will on his or its 
books. The partnership continued in 
business until December 31, 1919, when 
it was dissolved. During its existence 
it made, sold and distributed wines and 
liquors under the trade marks and names 
thereof used by the Cerruti Mercantile 
Company, the Wine 
Liquor Company, Lancel 
Company. ‘ 

Deduction Rejected. 

The partneiship of E. H. Lancel Com- 
pany in its income and profits tax return 
for the year 1919 deducted the amount 
of $25,000 as an allowance for obsoles- 
cence of its good will and trade marks. 
The respondent disallowed the deduction 
and increased the petitioner’s distribu- 
tive share of the partnership income ac- 
cordingly, and determined that as to the 
petitioner there a deficiency in 
in the amount of $1,564.30. 

Opinion by Marquette: It is the con- 
tention of the petitioner that the part- 
nership, E. H. Lancel Company, had good 
will and trade marks of the value of at 
least $25,000, which upon the advance of 
national prohibition became worthless. 
and that the partnership in computing its 
net income for 1919 is entitled to deduct 
the amount 
for obsolescence of such good will and 
trade marks. 

He further contends that if we should 
hold that the partnership is not entitled 


Promotion 
and E, 


and 


H. & 


is 


tax 


Resources and Li 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans and discounts—total 

Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig 

Secured by stocks and bonds.!..... 

Ali other foans and discounts... 
Investmenis-—totai 

U. S. Government securities. ...... 

Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances With Fed. Res. Bank 
Cash in vault 
Met demand deposits 
Time deposits Mg 
Government deposits 
Due fiom ! 

Due to banks 
Borrowings from Fed. 


the | 


In that | 
year he incorporated his business under | 


The partner- | 


of $25,000 as an allowance | 


$20,984,560 $1,501,691 $7,866,516 $1,: 


a 


198) 


Waiver of Statute of Limitations Prevents 
Lapse of Liability ere in Tax On Mining 


Watt & Hotmes HARDWARE Co. vy. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, No. 8872. 

The assessment of a deficiency found 

| for the year 1917 is not barred by the 

| statute of limitations where the  tax- 
| payer, having filed a consent within the 
period of the statute for the determina- 
tion of the correct tax liability for 1917, 
| and the assessment thereof upon such 
determination, filed renewals of 
consent keeping the same _ alive, the 

Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 
Evidence submitted by the taxpayer 

| from which to determine its correct in- 

; come, giving certain memorandum bal- 
ance sheets showing cash sales and col- 
lections of one store for portions of the 
taxable years, and the cash book of a 
branch store was held to be insufficient 

| to show that the method used by the 
Commissioner in his determination of 

| deficiencies for 1917 and 1919 did not 
correctly reflect income. 


James L, Fort for the petitioner and | 


| Shelby 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
| low: 

Findings of fact: The petitioner, a 
| Georgia corporation, is engaged in the 
| retail hardware business. 

Petitioner took a physical inventory 
on February 12, 1917, and on June 15, 
of the years 1918, 1919 and 1920. Since 
it had no general ledger it \did not act- 
ually close its books upon these dates, 
or any other date. 

The petitioner kept no double entry set 
of books. A cash book, a day book and 
a ledger were kept at each of the stores. 
Each of the branches was required to re- 
port to the main store at Cordele at the 
close of each month the cash receipts for 
the month, the charge sales, and sundry 
other information from which D. Holmes, 
the president of the corporation, ob- 
tained an idea as to operating results. 

When the Commissioner attempted to 

| check the returns filed for the taxable 

years 1917, 1918, and 1919, it was found 
| impossible accurately to determine net 
| income. No inventories had been taken 
other than as above indicated and in the 
filing of the original returns thé inven- 
tories taken on June 15 were assumed 
to have been taken as of June 30. 

The petitioner then employed a public 
accountant to make a thorough audit of 
its accounts and to prepare amended 
returns first upon the basis of a fiscal 
year ended June 30 and then upon the 


S. Faulkner for the Commis- 


to a deduction for obsolescence of good 
will and trade marks it should be per- 
mitted to deduct the value’ thereof from 
gross income for 1919 under section 
| 234(a) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1918 
| as a loss “sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise.” 

This Board has heretofore held in the 


Appeal of Manhattan Brewing Company, | 
6 B. T. A. 952 (The United States Daily, | 


Yearly Index Page 580, Volume II), and 
Appeal of Standard Brewing Company, 
6 B. T. A. 980 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 642, Volume II), that 
under the Revenue Act of 1918 a tax- 
payer is not entitled to any deduction on 
account of obsolescence of good will. See 
also Red Wing Malting Company v. Will- 
cutts 15 Fed. (2nd) (The United 
States Dzaily, Yearly Index Page 3398, 
Volume I), Haberle Crystal Springs 
Brewing Company v. Clark, (D. C...N. 
D., N. Y., decided. June 30, 1927 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
1438, Volume II), These decisions, from 
which we see no reason to depart ef- 
fectively dispose of the petitionex’s first 
contention, even though it be conceded 
that the partnership had valuable good 
will which was destroyed by national pro- 
hibition. 
However, it is not necessary for us to 
rest our decision here on the decisions 
just cited. The record in this proceeding 
fails to show that the partnership ever 
had any good will or, if it did have good 
will, the evidence does not 
its cost or value. 
Testimony was introduced by the pe- 
titioner in an effort to establish that the 
corporation, E. H. Lancel & Company, 
had valuable good will on March 1, 1913, 
but there is no evidence from which we 
can find that the petitioner and Lancel re- 
ceived good will of any value when they 
dissolved their respective corporations in 
1915 and 1918 or that either of them 
transferred or had any good will to 
transfer to the partnership in 1918. Since 
| the record failed to establish that the 
partnership had any good will it follows 
that it is not entitled to the deduction 
claimed and it*is not necessary for us 
to discuss the legal question raised by 
the petitione®’s second contention. , 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent, 

Considered by Phillips, Milliken and 
Van Fossan, 

September 26, 1927. 
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Total Boston New York Phila. 
4,942,248 

122,133 
6,069,780 
8,750,355 
6,042,112 
2,599,306 
5,442,806 
1,722,538 

260,609 


1,036,058 
7,271 

386,814 
641,973 
165,633 
158,077 
307,556 
101,803 
17,922 
921,405 


5,631,966 
40,825 
,990,935 


00,206 


816,664 
9,272 
419,202 
388,190 
408,217 
109,128 
299,089 
82,090 
15,740 
784,704 
271,456 
35,632 
58,741 


171,363 


37,969 
809,562 
70,103 
5,763,510 
1,490,168 
154,258 
138,210 
1,231,505 


114,768 


0 
2,2 
9 
22 


1,166,373 
3,551,204 


278,481 


Secured by U. S. 


All other 
Number of reporting banks. 


v7. obiigations... 
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165.016 
115,465 
660 


10.885 
12,072 
36 


Renewal of Agreement at Intervals 
Kept Assessment Alive Since 1917. 


such | 


abilities of the Federal R 


Made Public By Federal Board of September 28 as at close 
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Obsolescence 


Declared to Have 


| basis of the calendar years 1917, 1918, 
and 1919: A revenue agent then at- 
| tempted to check the correctness of the 
amended returns, but could not do so 
| from the books of record. In order to 
| determine the calendar year income, he 
computed the income from June 15 in 
one year to June 15 in the next year, 
using that whole year_as a unit for in- 
| come; he then took that income and 
| prorated it into calendar vears. 

He did this for the reason that no 
| actual inventories were taken at the end 
|-of each calendar year. The public ac- 


| countant who prepared the amended re- | 


turns on the 
estimated an 
31 of each of the taxable years involved. 
There is also a question as to the cor- 
rectness of the charge sales of each of 
the vears in question. The Commissioner 
accepted the following method as cor- 
rectly refiecting the charge sales: 
Accounts at end of year, $. 


basis of the calendar year 


Collec- 


tions during the year (actual books and | 
Accounts at be- | 


records), $. Total, $. 
| ginning of year (memorandum balance 
| Sheets), $. Charge sales for period (as 
estimated), $. 
The public accountant, determined the 
charge sales from certain memorandum 
: balance sheets, a portion of which were 
verified with the books of account. 
On January 6, 1921, the petitioner filed 


a consent whereby it waived any and all 


| statutory limitations as to the time in 
| which assessments for the year 1917 
might be made. On January 18, 1924, 
the waiver was renewed with respect to 
the year 1917 and again on November 8, 
1924, there was a further renewal of the 


waiver relating to the years 1917, 1918, | 


and 1919. 
Errors Are Alleged 
In Calculating Deficiencies 
Opinion by Smith: 
petitioner alleges errors on the part of 
the respondent in determining deficiences 
for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, as 
follows: 
(A) That the Commissioner arrived 
at the income for each of the years by 
an erroneous method which necessitated 


his cletermining the income on the basis | 


of the fiscal year ended June 15, and then 
porrating the income to 
year basis, although the figures for the 
taxable income on the basis of the cal- 
endar year were not only available but 
submitted to him in accordanec with his 
request, the Commissioner held that the 
return should be made on the 
year basis: 

(B) That the Commissioner deter- 
mined the charge sales from memoran- 
dum balance sheets, in the manner de- 
scribed by the agent in his report, instead 
of from 
company; that is to say, his procedure 


of determining charge sales is merely | 
a balacing amount 


inserted and included in his computation | amount of salaries, $40,000, paid the of- 


1) 7 | ficers in 1920, were claimed as deductions 
(C) That the tax for the calendar year | ey ; aca 

7: * at | from the petitioner’s gross income that 
1917 is barred by the statute of limita- | . - & 


} o 
the employment of 
| of income: 

tions and cannot now be assessed. 


The only evidence which the petitioner 
' has submitted to the Board from which 


to determine the correctness of its con- | 
| 


tentions wi respec ‘ue ¢ lia- | . 5 ry 

eo ; f sg ech the ee lia- | purchased by the corporation in 1917 as 
( » tax years s eee 

2 € tax years in question con- | it was unable to purchase cars of a stand- 

memorandum balancé | 


of certain 
showing 


sists 


sheets cash sales and collec- 


tions ofg the Cordele store for portions | 


of the taxable years, the day books 
showing the charge sales of the same 
store during the taxable years, and the 
cash book of the branch store at Douglas. 
This evidence does not enable the Board 
to determine the true tax liability of 
the petitioner for the tax years involved. 
Nothing Wrong Found 

In Method of Agent 


The revenue agent’s report was ad- 


mitted in evidence with the approval of | 


both petitioner and This 


respondent. 


| shows that he spent a large amount of | 


time in compiling his data from original 
sources, which data are before the 
Board. 

We can discover nothing inherently 
wrong with the method used by the rev- 
enue agent and adopted by the Commis- 
sioner in determining taxable income and 
for lack of sufficient evidence to over- 
come the Commissioner’s determination 
of the deficiencies his determinations are 

| approved. 

It appears that the petitioner filed a 
consent whereby it waived its right to 
object to the determination of the cor- 
rect tax liability for the year 1917 and 
the assessment thereof upon such de- 
termination. The waiver was made 
within the statutory period and was con- 

| tinued by the filing of subsequent 
waivers. We think that the claim of the 
petitioner that the respondent is barred 
from collecting the deficiency for the 
year 1917 is without merit. ‘ 

Judgment will be entered for the 
spondent. 

| Considered by Littleton and Love. 
| September, 1927. 
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of business Octo ber 3. 


Cleve. Rich. Atianta 
1,425,268 
17,326 
608,473 
797,469 
700,960 
308,070 
322,896 
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309,512 
480,975 
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221,124 
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21,204 


25,169 
12,286 


19,270 
7,027 
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inventory as of December | 


In its petition the | 


Mortgage Notes 


Rate of Depreciation "| 
Equi ment 
Determined by uling 


| Board of Tax Appeals Allows | 
20 Per Cent on Machinery | 
and 74 Per Cent on 


Miners’ Houses. | 
HuGcHes CoAL COMPANY Y. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 

or TAX APPEALS, No. 7142. 

Rates of depreciation with respect to 
mine cars, Mining machines and miners’ | 
houses, were fixed by the Board of Tax 
The Board upheld, for 
lack of evidence of error, the action of | 


Appeals herein. 


the Commissioner in reducing the amount | 


| paid by petitioner as officers’ salaries. 


m i. 
E. McDowell for the Commissioner. 


Smith for the petitioner and 
M. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of fact: The petitioner is a 
West Virginia corporation, and its busi- 
ness is coal mining. 

In 1920, the year under question, about 
2,080 shares of the corporation’s capital 
stock, par value $100 per share, was out- 
The 
Robinson, owned or controlled about 


Clarence D. 
50 


standing. president, 


per cent. 
Stage Of Development. 
During 1917 and 1918 the corporation’s | 


property was in the development stage, 
no coal being mined in 1917 and but 7,050 


, tons being mined and shipped in 1918. 


During 1919 the corporation, under ad- 
verse market conditions, mined and 
shipped 31,534e tons of coal. In 1920, 
with favorable market conditions prevail- 
ing, 67,552 tons of coal were mined and 
shipped, or a total shipment covering the | 
four-year period of 106,136 tons. | 

The corporation had but little income, 





the calendar | 


| one-fourth devoted 
the books and records of the | 


' irone These 


| tory, 
| in 1922 and were discarded with no scrap 


| boarded inside. 


eserve Member Banks 
(Thousands of Dollars.) 
Chicago St. Louis 
224,881 $2,124,228 $698,387 $619,615 $3,019,655 $709,840 
512,210 
4,491 
204,548 
305,171 
197,630 
74,612 
123,018 
45,913 
s772 
395,125 
236,986 
8 
50,915 
155,094 
18,519 
11,458 
7,061 


- 


if any, during its first three years of 
existence but in its-fourth year, 1920, it 
made some money. | 

Since organization in 1917 and during | 
the year nivolved, the principal burden of 
developing, financing and managing the 
corporation was left to the president, 
Clarence D. Robinson. In addition to 


| his duties of managing the affairs of the 


corporation herein involved, Clarence D. 
Robinson was employed in 1920 as gen- 
eral manager of another coal company | 


‘ from which he drew a salary. 
| 
calendar 


He was also interested in various other 
business enterprises. Of his total work- 
ing time in 1920 about three-fourths was 
devoted to managing the affairs of the 
corporation herein involved and about | 
to managing thg 
affairs of the Sther coal company. | 


Salaries Paid in 1920. 
No salaries were paid the officers of 
the corporation until 1920. The total 


year. The respondent allowed these 
salary deductions in 1920 with the ex- | 


' ception of $7,500 of the amount paid to 


Clarence D. Robinson. 
Mine cars of an inferior grade were 


ard grade.. These cars had a capacity 
of two tons each, with plain bearing 
wheels, and were constructed of oak and 
inferior grade cars, pur- 
chased in 1917, were worn out and dis- 
carded by 1922 and in some instances 
prior to that time. 

Mining machines, two in number, and | 
electrically operated, were purchased in | 
1917 or 1918 at a cost of about $2,300 
each. Both machines were unsatisfac- 
becoming worn out and obsolete 


value. New machines of an improved 
type were purchased to take the place 
of the discarded machines. 
Depreciation of Houses. 
The miners’ houses were built by the 
corporation in 1917 and 1918. These 


| houses were of frame construction, pine 


and hemlock, one story, and_ beaver 

The houses had no cel- 
lars and no foundation other than wood 
pests. 

The roofing was of rubberoid mate- 
rial. The wear on the houses due te 
use was considerable as the tenants were 
moving in and out at approximately from 
one to two months intervals. 

The rates of depreciation in 1920 
claimed by the petitioner with respect ! 
to the three foregoing classes of assets 
and the corresponding rates for the same 
period allowed by the respondent were as 
follows: 

Assets 
Mine cars 
Mining machines 20%, 
Miners’ houses 10%, 

Decision of Case. 

Opinion by Van Fossan. 

Petitioner was a small coal company 
with a production of only 67,552 tons for | 


Claimed 
20%. 


Allowed | 
12%% 
15% 


Re 
ovF 


Minn. Kans.Cy. Dallas San Fran. 
$367,787 $624,024 $422,845 $1,804,891 
249,229 415,164 327,432 1,265,980 
2,326 4,053 2,766 


duct from gross income in his return 


| kota at a price of $16,700. 


| through voluntary bankruptcy in 1921 
| and Adkins became hopelessly insolvent 
{ during 


| that he could not pay anything on the 


-He had various other business interests 
to which he gave some time and from | 
! ; 

which he 


5.132 | the proper rates to be applied to certain 
0,190 





78,234 123.603 80,813 
168,669 287,508 243,853 
118,558 208.860 95,413 
63,045 100,442 64,859 

55,513 108,418 30,554 

25,261 52,246 29,943 

5,969 12,749 9,334 
230,868 484,144 287,402 
125,403 158,373 109,583 

1,631 A382 12,182 

59,751 115,066 70,287 
103,882 202.063 122,054 

400 5,414 1,454 

400 1,136 
318 
45 


326,935 


278,505 


277 


1,325 
4,089 
65 


12,260 
57 


24 


31 


933,913 | 


538,911 | 


Mine cars 
| Mine machines .... 


Personal Services 
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[DEPRECIATION: Rates: Mines: Cars: Machines: Houses.—Rates of depreci- 
ation fixed on mine cars of _20 per cent, mine machines, 2 per cent, and 


, 


miners’ houses, 7 


15 per cent.—Hughes Coal Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 


peals).—Yearly Index Page 2198, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


I 


EDUCTIONS: Obsolescence: Prohibition: Sec. 234(a) (4), 1918 Act.—Deny- 


ing deduction for obsolescence of good will resulting from national pro- 
hibition, Board, for lack of evidence, avoided question of right of partnership 
to deduct value of good will and trade marks from gross income for 1919, under 
Sec. 234(a) (4), 1918 Act, as loss “sustained during taxable year and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise.”—Edward Cerruti v. Com’r (Board of 
Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2198, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NCOME: Computation: Error: Evidence.—Evidence submitted: by taxpayer 
to determine correct income, showing memorandum balance sheets of cash 
sales and collections for one store for portions of taxable years, and cash book 
of brench store, held insufficient to show that method used by Commissioner in 
determining deficiencies for 1917 and 1919 did not correctly reflect income.— 
Watt & Holmes Hardware Co. v. Com’r (Board. of -Tax. Appeals).— Yearly In- 


dex Page 2198, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


IMITATIONS: Assessments: Deficiencies: Consents.—Assessment of defici- 
ency held not barred by statute of limitations where taxpayer, having filed 
consent within period ef statute for determination of correct tax liability for 
1917, and assessment thereof upon such determination, filed renewals of such 
consent keeping same alive.-—Watt & Holmes.Hardware Co. v. Com’: (Board of 
Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2198, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


GALARIES: Corporation: Deductions: Books.—Fact that amounts paid officer 
“of corporation as compensation were not carried on books as salaries held 
immaterial, allowing amounts paid president of petitioner as additional com- 
pensation during 1919 and 1920 to be deducted from gross income.—Osborne & 


Clark Lumber Co. v. 
2198, Col. 7 (Voiume IT). 


Com’r (Board of. Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


OSSES: Purchase of Mortgage Note: Sec. 214(a), 1921 Act.—Difference be- 
tween amount paid for second mortgage note and value of equity repre- 
sented by note held deductible loss under See. 214(a), 1921 Act.—W. Z. Sharp 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2198, Col. 5 (Vol- 


ume IT). 


No unpublished ruling or:decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract. from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Difference in Amount Paid for Mortgage 


And Value Represented Is Deductible | 


| Petitioner Is Held to Be. Entitled to Subtract From Gross 


Income His Loss in Transaction. 


W. Z. SHARP vy. COMMISSIONER OF IN- , 
TERNAL REVENUE, BoAaRD OF TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 10598. 

The difference between an amount paid 
for a second mortgage note and the 
value of the equity represented by the 
note is a deductible loss under section 
214(a) of the 1921 Revenue Act the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. The 
petitioner was held to be entitled to de- 


for 1921 the amount representing his | 
loss in the transaction. 

Joseph H. Kirby and P, J. Coffey for 
the petitioner and James A. O’Callaghan 
for the Commissioner. 
fact and decision follow: 

About ,1919, one B. E. Adkins sold to 
D. Curvo 160 acres of land in-South Da- 
This land 
wag subject to a first mortgage of $7,000 | 
bearing interest at 5 per cent per an- 
num. The purchaser paid down no cash, 
but gave to Adkins a second mortgage 
note of $9,700 bearing interest at 6 per 
cent per annum, Adkins was then re- | 
puted to be worth $150,000. He re- 
quested the petitioner, who was presi- 
dent of a bank, to purchase the note at 
its face value. This the petitioner did 
upon the endorsement of Adkins which 
the petitioner considered ample security 
therefor. 


Maker of Note 
Becomes Bankrupt 


Curvo, the maker of the note, went | 


the year. The petitioner then 
made inquiry of persons familiar with 
the land in question and was advised that 
the land could not be sold for more than 
$12,800. Upon this information the pe- 
titione: charged off $3,900 on the note | 
and deducted the same from gross In- 
come in his income-tax return for 1921. 

The deduction was disallowed by the | 
Commissioner in determining the de- 
ficiency herein complained of. 

In 1922 Curvo informed the petitioner 


note; that the petitioner could either 
foreclose the mortgage or that Curvo 
would deed him the land in exchange for 
the note. Curvo then deeded the land 
to the petitioner and the petitioner sur- 
rendered the note to Curvo. 
the taxable year. Its president has 
served during 1917, 1918 and 1919 with- 
out salary. 4 
In 1920 it paid him $30,000. Commis- 
sioner reduced this amount to $22,500. 
Petitioner’s president was also geh- 
eral manager of another and larger coal 
company and was paid a salary by it. 


received compensation. The 
evidence is insufficient to prove that the 
action of the Commissioner was in error. 

The second issue presented relates to 


of the corporation’s depreciable assets. 
In view of the evidence presented, we 


The findings of | 





are of ‘the opinion that the following 


rates of depreciation should be applied, | 


| as constituting a reasonable allowance 
260,406 | 


for the exhaustion, wear and tear of the 
assets in question for the year 1920: 

Assets Allowable Rates 
20% 
20% 
Miners’ houses TM % 

The deficiency should be recomputed 
in accordance with this decision. 


* 
| 


| 
| 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ | 


| notice under Rule 50. 


Considered by Marquette, Milliken and 


| Phillips. 


September 27, 1927, 


The fair market value of the land in 


price and the value at the present time 
is not in excess of $10,000. 


Opinion by Smith: 


dividual to deduct from gross income in 
his income-tax return: 

(6) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year of property not connected with 
surance or otherwise, if incurred in trade 
or business; 


(5) 


insurance or otherwise if incurred in any 
transaction entered into for 
though not connected with the trade or 
business: * * * 

(6) Losses susttained during the tax- 


able year of porperty not*conencted with 
if arising | 


* % 


the trade or business 
from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 


casualty, or from theft, and if not com- | 


pensated for by insurance or otherwise. 
Losses allowed under paragraphs (4), 
(5), and (6) of this subdivision shall be 


Section 214(a) of | 
the Revenue Act of 1921 permits an in- | 


Losses sustajned during the tax- | 
able year and not compensated for by | 


profit, | 


ITHOUT’ COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 
scent tareblbansctiaihadgapimninial Dh as 





DAILY. 


Deductions 


Compensations Ruled 
Deductible When 


Filing Gross Income 


Do Not Necessarily Have to 
Be Carried on Books as Sal- 
aries, Says Board of 


Tax Appeals. 


| OSBORNE & CLARK LUMBER COMPANY V. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BOARD OF TAx APPEALS, No, 10493. 


The fact that amounts paid an officer 
of a corporation as compensation were 


| not carried on the books as salaries is 
| immaterial, the Board of Tax Appeals 


held herein, allowing amounts paid the 


| president of the petitioner corporation as 


additional compensation during the years 


1919 and 1920 to be 


| gross income, 


the petitioner and J. 


W. Yale Smiley and Harry Harper foy 
Harry Byrne fot 
the Commissioner, 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: i 
Findings of fact: 


The petitioner, a 


| Minnesota corporation, is engaged in the 


hardwood lumber business with an au- 
thorized capital stock in 1919 and 1920 
of $150,000, of which approximately $52,- 
000 capital stock was outstanding. Of 


| this amount D. F. Clark, president of the 
| corporation, owned $50,000 and his wife 


and son the balance. Immediately prior 


| to 1919 the president had been receiving 


a salary of $10,000 per annum. By rea- 


| son of the increase in the cost of living 


and of the fact that Clark was perform- 


; ing services which were formerly per- 


formed by him and another it was de- 


| cided by the stockholders and directors 


| in 








deducted as of the taxable year in which | 


sustained unless, in order to clearly re- 
flect the income the loss should, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, be ac- 
counted for as of a different period. * * * 

(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year 
* * and when satisfied that a debt 
is recoverable only in part, the Commis- 
sioner may allow, such debt to be 
charged off in part. 


Charges Off $3.900 
As Loss on Note 

The evidence in the case at bar shows 
that the petitioner had, in 1921, a second 
mortgage note on land of a value of $12,- 
800. The face of the note was $9,700 
and the land was encumbered by a first 
mortgage of $7,000, The maker of the 
note and the endorser were both in- 
solvent. The maker had gone through 
bankruptcy in 1921 and the endorser was 
found by the petitioner to be hopelessly 
insolvent and to have no property from 
which he might hope to recover any part 
of the face value of the note. 

In 1921 the petitioner determined that 
his loss upon the note was at least $3,900. 
The 1921 Act permits an ‘individual tax- 
payer to deduct from gross income the 


% 


| part of a debt ascertained to be worth- 


less provided it has been charged off 
within the taxable year. The petitioner 
determined the uncollectible part of the 
debt due him in 1921 to be $3,900 and 
charged it off of his books of account. 
In United States v. S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Company of Pennsyl- 
vania (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 824, Volume II), the Supreme 
Court held under the Revenue’ Act of 
1918 that a loss of an American com- 
pany represented by the amount of its 
investment in a subsidiary Gérman cor- 
poration was sustained and was deducti- 
ble in 1918 when the entire property of 
the German corporation was seized by 


seine -amietatananiaieipaiiaiiniineaactisanianaaiaaaaiinaiaa 


1919 that Clark should receive 
creased compensation. 


in- 


Differetice in Purchase Price. 
The amount of such compensation was 
to be the difference between the market 
price of hardwood lumber and the price 


| at which Clark was enabled to buy it for 


the corporation by reason of certain 
friendly connections and of his knowl- 
edge of the hardwood lumber market. 
This differential was charged on the pe- 
titioner’s books of account as part of the 
purchase price of the lumber and Clark 
was credited with the difference. The 
amounts of the credits in 1919 and 1920 


. | were $3,032.63 and $4 574.79, respectively. 
question in 1921 and in 1922 was not in | 32.63 and $4 5 P " 


excess of $12,800. At no time since then | 
| could the land have been sold for that 


These amounts were claimed as_ de- 
ductions from gross income in income- 
tax returns of the corporation for the 
taxable years. The deductions were dis- 
allowed by the respondent. 

In his original individual income-tax 
returns Clark, through mistake, reported 
as his compensation from the corpora- 
tion only the amount of $10,000. He 
later filed amended individual income-tax 
returns reporting as his compensation 


| for the year 1919 the, amount of $13,- 


32.63 and for 1920 $14,574.79, 
Compensation Claimed. 
A copy of the deficiency notice at- 
tached to the petition shows that the 
net income reported by’ petitioner on an 


| amended reurn for 1919 was $14,515.36 


and for 1920 $9,671.59 which, by adjust- 
ments not here in issue were increased 
by the Commissioner to $19 135.36 and 
$14,186.07. These net incomes were after 
the deduction from gross income of the 
full amounts claimed as compensation 


| by Clark. 


Opinion by Smith: The only question 
before us is the reasonableness of the 
amounts of compensation paid to Clark, 
the president of the petitioner corpora- 
tion in the years 1919 and 1920. These 
amounts aggregated $13,032.63 and $14,- 
574.79 for the taxable years, respectively. 

In the light of the evidence we are 
of the opinion that they consé#tuted only 
reasonable amounts for compensation. 
The fact that these amounts were not 
classified on the books as salaries is im- 
material. They were paid as compensa- 
tion for services. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Littleton and Love, 


| the German Government as enemy prop- 


| erty. 
| court stated: 





* * * The statute [Revenue Act of 


| 1918] obviously does not contemplate and 


the regulations (Art. 144) forbid the de- 
duction of losses resulting from the mere 
fluctuation in value of property owned 
by the taxpayer. New York Ins, Co. v. 
Edwards, 271 U. S. 109, 116; cf. Miles v. 
Safe Deposit Co., 259 U. S. 247. But 
with equal certainty they do contemplate 
the deduction from gross income of 
losses, which are fixed by identifiable 
events. Such as the sale of property 
(Art. 141, 144), or caused by its de- 
struction’ or physical injury (Art. 141 


| 142, 143), or, in the case of debts, by 


the occurrence of such events as prevent 
their collection (Art. 151). 

In our opinion the loss in the case at 
bar was “fixed by identifiable events” 
occurring in the year 1921. The petitione1 
is therefore entitled to the deductior 
from gross income in his income-tax re- 
turn of 1921 of the $3,900-claimed. 

Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
titioner after 15 days’ notice, under 
Rule 50. 

Considered by Littleton and Love. 

September 29, 1927. 
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Foreign Trade 


France Warned of Power of United States to Impose 
Reprisals Against Discrimination in Tariff Rates 


Reciprocal Treaty 
Declared Impossible 


Equality of Treatment for All 
Nations Proposed as Basis 
of Trade Relations. 


In the aide memoire of September 14, 
the French Government proposed that the 


United States negotiate a reciprocal 
tariff with that country, to which pro- 
posal the United States replied, under 
date of September 20, that such a thing 
would be impossible under existing law. 

The United States added that provi- 
sion was made under the existing tariff 
act, however, to impose repr isals against 
the importation of goods from countries 
rs discriminate against goods from 

ie United States. It was the reply to 
this later aide memoire that France sent, 
under date of September 30, the text of 
which reply appears on page one of this 
issue. 

The full text of the two communica- 
tions follows: 

Aide memoire delivered on September 
14, 1927, by the French Foreign Office 
to the American Charge d’Affaires in 
Paris. 

The French Government has noted the 
proposals and requests contained in the 
aide memoire which the First Secretary 
of the Embassy of the United States was 
good enough to forward to the Political 


Director of the Ministry for Foreign Af- | 
| 1927, to present to the French Foreign 


fairs on September 7. 

The French Government has consid- 
ered, with the most cordial desire to do 
justice to American interests, the situa- 
tion arising from the tariff reform of 
August 30, 1927. 


Privileges Withdrawn 
By French Government 


It does not intend to deny that this | 


reform implies, as regards certain prod- 
ucts originating in and coming from the 
United States which are not included in 
lists A and B of the modus vivendi of 
March-April, 
sulting both from the increase of basic 
duties and the withdrawal of the benefits 
which Article 2 of the decree of August 
28, 1921, assured to the said products. 
But ,it has appeared to the French 
Government that the benefits assured by 
this 
without any contractual obligation con- 


stituted a measure motivated in 1921 by | 


exceptional circumstances and _particu- 
larly by the monetary position of certain 
European States'to which other States 
had taken exception or had claimed the 
benefit of these advantages, and that 
finally the exceptional treatment which 
they implied for the United States was 


not in harmony with the constant in- | 


crease in the American tariffs and the re- 
enforcement of customs barriers prac- 


ticed by America since that time to the | 


detriment of certain specific products of 
the French trade. 


The French Government has therefore 


deemed that it should return, on the oc- creating 


casion of the customs reform instituted 
in consequence of the Franco-German 
treaty, and within the limit of this re- 
form, to the legal position which re- 


sulted from the simultaneous acts of | 


1910. 


the greatest satisfaction the offer made 
to it by the Government of the United 
States to substitute for these simulta- 
neous acts, which have only given an 
incomplete status to exchanges between 
the two countries, a treaty giving to in- 


dividuals and corporations of each of the , 
By French Statesmen 


two states as well as to their trade and 
navigation extended guarantees consist- 
ent in all points with their traditional 
friendship. 

As the American Government suggests, 
it (G. -e, 
ready to begin within a few weeks the 


t it, believes however that it should 
bordinate its adhesion to a preliminary 
assurance. 


Today, as during the laborious nego- 
tiations carried on from 1897 until 1910, 
the French Government believes that it 
is not possible to place on the same 
level the indiscriminate application of the 
common customs law practiced by the 
United States which excludes any present 

. or eventual favor being granted to third 
states and the positive advantages of the 
most favored nation treatment and of 
the granting of the minimum French 
tariff. 


Rates Considered Prohibitive 
Against Products of France 

On the other hand the French Gov- 
ernment is of the opinion that the pro- 
hibitive regime resulting for certain 
French products from the partieularly 
high tariffs which the United States has 
in force at present and the moderate 
rates o fthe French minimum tariff, 
which offer to American exporters gen- 
erous possibilities on the French market, 
cannot be considered as equivalent. 


The French Government cannot, there- 


a 


fore, consider that Article 7 of the pre- 


liminary draft presented by the Ameri- 
can Embassy under date of September 
12 constitutes a favorable basis for the 
negotiations which it is 
undertake. 

It would like to receive the assurance 
of the American Government that it 
agrees to consider that the negotiations 
which are about to be undertaken must 
on the one hand guarantee to America a 
treatment of more complete equality 
with its most favored competor on 


the French market under the regime of | 


granting the minimum tariff to the prin- 
cipal exported products and on the other 
hand guarantee to French exports ad- 
yantages of the same nature on the 
American market not only by the appli- 
cation without discrimination of the 


1910, an augmentation re- | 


decree as to American products | : der 
. | of international trade relations, it is the 


profound belief of the American Govern- | 
ment that the only satisfactory basis of | 








the French Government) is 


negotiation of a treaty of this nature, | 





disposed to | 





tariff of the United States but also, 
should there be occasion, by such reduc- 
tions or adaptations of this tariff as 
might appear necessary to permit the 


sale of certain specific French goods on 


the American market. 

If the French Government were to 
receive this preliminary assurance, 
which appear to it to be the indispensable 
starting point for the elaboration of a 
treaty consistent with equity and the 
interests of the two countries, it would 
be disposed, in order 
negotiations and to permit of their de- 
velopment in an atmosphere of active 
cordality, to enact immediately a decree 


diminishing by 50 per cent the surplus | 


rates instituted by the decree of Au- | 2 matter solely of internal policy. It | 


gust 30 for the benefit of products origi- 
nating in and coming from the United 


States, which, not being covered by the -| 


statute of 1910, find themselves at pres- 
ent subjected to the maximum rates of 
the said tariffs. 

This highly conciliatory measure would 
take place immediately after an ex- 
change of letters specifying the object 
which the two governments have in view 
in opening the negotiations for a defi- 
nite treaty. 

It may be withdrawn if these negotia- 
tions should not bring forth the happy 
result that the two governments hope 


; for. 


Attitude of France 
Declared Disappointing 


Aide memoire which the American 
Charge d’Affaires in Paris was instructed 
by the Department on September 19, 


Office: 


The Government of the United States | 


has received the aide memoire of the 


French Government on the subject of | 


possible tariff arrangements to be made 
between the two Governments pending 
the negotiation of a definite treaty. 
This aide meoire touches also on the 


French conception of certain principles | 


which might be included in such treaty. 


The Government of the United States 
is both surprised and disappointed at the 
attitude of the French Government as 
therein expressed. 
the French Government fully undertood 
that the American law which fixes the 
tariff on imports does not envisage the 
conclusion of a treaty of reciprocity in 
regard to rates of duty. 

Passing, indeed, beyond the mere lim- 
itations of the law into the broader field 


such relations is to be found in the 
domain of equal treatment of the trade 
of all nations. Any other policy can lead 
only to confusion and misunderstanding, 


| and, in the opinion of the American Gov- 


ernment, is opposed to the soundest prin- 
ciples of world economics and essentially 
of world good will. 

Unless the principle of equality of 
treatment to all is admitted, there can 


relations, and the beginning of such dis- 


| criminatory action can only lead to its 


extension throughout the world, thus 
trade groups, 


against weaker nations, reprisals and a 


dangers. 
The principle of general most-favored- 
nation treatment in its broadest form, 


| as the basis of commercial treaties, was 
It welcomes on the other hand with | 


cently held in Geneva as a principle to 
be followed. This principle there had 
the endorsement of the French mem- 
bers. 


Declarations of Policy 


It is the understanding of the Ameri- 


; can Government that the principles on 


which the French Government fixes its 


tariff are those expressed in 1891 by | 
Monsieur Meline in his report on March | 
Mon- | 


| to be the logical conclusion of the French 


3 to the Chamber of Deputies. 
sieur Meline said at that time: 


“The producer demands, as is his 


| right, that account be taken of the heavy 
costs which burden his labor and of the | 
| disadvantages to which he should 
| be subjected. 
| customs tariff, he asks that the legis- 


not 
In the formation of a 
lature measure exactly the differential 
which separates him from his foreign 
competitor, and that the tariff rate in- 


scribed in the Act be the representation | 


of this differential. 

“Your commission . .. has tried to 
mand proper, and it is upon this basis 
that it has tried to perform the difficult 
work which you have entrusted to it. 


; It has searched for the exact rate which 
; seemed indispensable for each branch 


of industry and agriculture to assure its 
existence and free development. 


the tariff'a real value and to give cour- 
age and confidence to French produc- 
tion, it is important, above all, to fix 
the minimum rate which will be assured 
to them and below which in future there 
will be no concessions. It is upon this 
fundamental principle that our mini- 


This theory was restated in 1906 by 
Monsieur Morel, who said: 

“We have been entirely guided by the 
fundamental rules laid down by the 
founders of the customs regime of 
1892..... 

“Your Commission ... has tried to 
measure exactly the differences which 


exist between the French producer and | 


his foreign competitor by reason of the 
costs which burden his work and the dis- 
advantages which exist through no fault 


of his, and it has placed in the minimum | 


tariff the figure representing this differ- 
ence.” 

It is precisely on this theory of pro- 
tection that the rates of duty of the 


American Tariff Law rest, and it is be- | 
| lieved that a tariff designed for the pro- 


tection of producers and the raising of 


revenue is not open to objection by other | 


to facilitate the | 


| criminatory 





| imum” 
| words of the report of French Commis- 


| the negotiators of commercial 
| ments the margin between the duties in | 





ported into the United 


on those exported from 
be no confidence in the stability of trade | . 


combinations | portion of French imports from Amer- 


: 5 4 | ica are raw materials. 
long train of political and economic | 


| is no discrimination as between 


French Note Asks 
Revision of Rates 


, Willingness Expressed to Open 


Negotiations If Prospect of 
Concession Is Offered. 


governments when it is applied equally 
to all. 


would therefore not criticise non-dis- 
tariff rates imposed by 
France, since it considers that rates are 


feels, however, that a protest is justified 
when these rates do not apply equally 
to all nations. 

The American Government is not now 
making any criticism of the non-dis- 
criminatory rates France has adopted, 


; but objects only to the fact that France 


is discriminating against the trade of 


the United States by applying to many | 
categories of American goods rates in | 
| some cases four times as high as upon | 
| similar articles imported from Germany 
; and other countries competing with the 


United States in the French market. 


No Bargaining Margin 
In United States Tariff 


While the rates of duty of the Amer- 
| ican tariff rest upon the same theory of 


protection as do the “mini coe | - 
pro as do the “minimum rates | mortilla 


of the French tariff, it may be pointed 
out that the so-called “general” or “max- 
rates of the French tariff, in the 


sion on Tariffs and Commercial Conven- 
tions, submitted to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on March 25, 1927, (document No. 
4220), are devised “in order to leave to 


the two columns as the essential counter- 


part which they may give in exchange | 


for the advantages which they wish to 
procure.” 

The existing rates of the American 
tariff, it should be noted, embody no such 


| margin for bargaining. 
It had supposed that | 


in discriminating against American trade 


| because it considers that the average 
the United | 
| States on imports from France is higher 
than the average rate imposed by France | 
| on imports from the United States. 


rate of duty imposed by 


But 
this is not discrimination. 


Our rates are uniform on these im- | 


ports; they are the same for others as 
for France. 
is not admitted by the Government of the 
United States, which, as stated above, 


| considers tariff rates a domestic matter 
| and at the same time considers all dis- 


crimination to be unjustified. 

If the rates of duty on articles im- 
States from 
higher than 
the 
States to France the reason is merely 


France are proportionally 


' that a large part of American imports 
| consist of manufactured 


articles and 
luxuries, whereas an equally large pro- 


Furthermore, the 
higher duties in the present tariff law 
charged in the United States on the 
imports from France have not decreased 
the flow of French goods, as is evidenced 


P | by the fact that in 1921 imports from 
unanimously recommended by the mem- | 


bers of the Economic Conference re- | 


France amounted to  $141,885,000, 
whereas in 1926 they amounted to $152,- 


| 030,000. 


Moreover in any consideration of trade 
relations between France and the United 
States it is necessary to bear in mind 
the very large invisible exports of France 


| by reason of expendtures of American 


tourists amounting to well over $200,- 
000,000 annually. 

The American Government points out 
that it is entirely impracticable for 
countries to apply to each other’s trade 
exactly or even approximately the same 
average rates of duty, which “appears 


contention, in view of the varying com- 
modities entering into international trade 
as well as the differences in price levels, 
purchasing power and other conditions 
of the respective countries. 

In the trade between the United States 


| and Brazil the position of the United 


States is the reverse of that existing 
with France. 

About 95 per cent of the imports into 
the United States from Brazil are en- 
tirely free of duty, while a large propor- 


tion of all American exports to Brazil | 


are dutiable. Yet the American Gov- 
ernment does not, for this reason, con- 
tend that 95 per cent of the goods from 
the United States which are 


On the contrary, the Government of 
the United States can not object to what- 
ever duty may be levied by France or 
Brazil, or any other nation, when there 
the 
United States and other countries. Ab- 
sence of discrimination is a 


relations. 


' Power Is Pointed Out 


To Increase Duties 


The policy of the American tariff law | 
| makes no discrimination whatsoever be- 


tween articles imported from different 
countries. Furthermore, discrimination 


in world trade against the United States | 


has practically ceased. It is Fran¢ée 
alone, at the present time,, which seri- 
ously discriminates against American 
products. 

Artilele 317 of the present American 
tariff law gives the Executive the right 
to impose additional duties on goods com- 
ing from a country which discriminates 


in its tariff against the trade of the | 


United States. The American Govern- 
ment is very loathe to increase its tariff 
on articles imported from France, which 
is clearly at the present time practicing 
discrimination as contrasted with its 





| Mittenwald, Germany, 


| Tortilla Manufacturing 


agree- | 


This argument, moreover, | 


United ; 





imported | 
into Brazil should be admitted free of | 
; duty. 
“It has considered that, to give to | : 


cardinal | 


: aan 7 | principle of clean-cut and friendly trade | 
mum tariff policy is based; it is this that | | 


| determines its real character.” 





Tariffs 


Customs Court Lowers 


Duty Rates on Number 
Of Imported Articles 


Reappraisement Decisions 
Correct Tariff Values on 
Wide Range of Incom- 
ing Me rchandise. 


New York, October 3. 
of reappraisment decisions, 
the correct tariff values on a 
rather wide variety of incoming merchan- 
dise. 

These rulings cover gold silk thread, 
imported from Kyoto, Japan, by G. 
Hirsch Son & Co., of New York; deco- 
rated chinaware, imported from Limo- 
ges, France, by the Parmelee Dohrmann 
Co., of Los Angeles; rubber balls, im- 
ported from Hamburg, Germany, and 


| hard rubber combs, imported from Wim- 
Julius Schmid, Inc., | 
| of New York; tennis and landing nets, 


passing, Austria, by 


imported from Bridgport, England, by 
J. E. Bernard & Co., of New York; photo- 
graphic paper, imported from Burg 
Gretesch, Germany, by the Defender 
Photo Supply Company, of Rochester, N. 
Y.; musical instruments, imported from 
by the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, of Cincinnati; 
clarinets, imported from Paris, 


| same firm. 


Coal-tar colors, imported from Qued- 
linburg, Germany, by the Monroe For- 
eign Forwarding Company, of St. Louis; 
making machines, imported 
Tampico, Mex., by the Sanitary 
Company, of 
imported from 
the F. & R. 

New York; 
imported from 


from 


Laredo; paper hangings, 
Beyenburg, Germany, by 
Trading Corporation, of 
pongee handkerchiefs, 


| Yokohama, by the Frank P. Dow Com- 





treatment of similar goods imported 
from other nations which are competi- 
tors of the United States, 

It has so far refrained from doing 
so since it believes that upon reconsidera- 


| tion the French Government will realize 


the essential justice of the American 
principle, already, as noted above, en- 


| dorsed by representatives of th 
The French Government appears to en- | 7, ae pig 


tertain the view that France is justified | 


nations of the world assembled in con- 
ference at Geneva, that it will hesitate to 
discriminate against a nation which has 
always maintained an intimate friend- 
ship with Franee, and will therefore see 
its way clear both to the negotiation of 
a treaty guranteeing general most-fay- 
ored-nation treatment and to suspending 


tion ‘against American products. 


_The United | 

States Customs Court has just rendered | 
! a number 
| fixing 
The Government of the United States | 


by the | 


| Trading Co. et al., 





Commercial Treaties 


Revision of Tariff Downward Is Advocated 
For Promotion of Friendly Trade Relations 


YBRARLY 
(index 


Representative Hull Declares Fordney Rates Are Discrim- 
inatory in Several Instances and Largel¥ Prohibitive. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| advancing the material welfare of: all; 


or, it may pursue a policy of extreme 
high tariffs with severe trade restrictions, 


| thereby diminishing trade and promot- 
Following the war | 


ing economic wars. 
there was every reason for the adop- 
tion of the former tariff and trade pol- 
icy by the United States. 

Although this country occupied a domi- 
nant and impregnable pesition in both 
domestic and international commerce, it 
shortsightedly proceeded to lead the na- 
tions of the world in the opposite direc- 
tion by the adoption of prohibitive tariffs 
surrounded by a network of discrimina- 
tions, restrictions, embargoes, retalia- 
tions and boycotts. There are 11 bald 
discriminatory provisions in the Fordney 
act, while nearly two-thirds of the rates 
and classifications are practically pro- 
hibitive. 

Having constructed this almost insur- 
mountable tariff wall, our government, 


under the threat of penal tariff retali- | 


ation through Sec. 317, proposes to en- 
force its new doctrine of 
trade treatment” as contained in the un- 
conditional most-favored nation policy. 
This unnatural and hybrid combina- 
tion of economic policies greatly weak- 
ens the United States in the field of 
international trade. Our new “equality 
pany, of Seattle; fur waste, imported 
from Montreal by J. L. Cox, of Rouses 
Point, N. Y.; cotton velvets, imported 
from Crefeld, Germany, by E. P. Stahel 
& Co., of New York; rock candy, im- 
ported from. Roosendaal, Holland, by 
Scharf Brothers, Inc., of New York. 
Japanese rag rugs, imported from 
Kobe, Japan, by the Nippon Import & 
of New York; wool 
cloth, imported from London by Bernard 


| Judae & Co., of Chicago; decorated china- 


ware, imported from Berlin by the Kauf- 
mann Department Stores, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh; dental instruments, imported from 


Engelskirchen, Germany, by the Dental | 


Agency, of Philadelphia; and a sculling 
boat, imported from London by the Arun- 
del Boat Club, of Baltimore. (Reap- 
praisement Circular No. 31). 

Sustaining a protest of Eugene Ticho, 
of Portland, Oreg., Judge Sullivan, of the 
United States Customs Court, finds that 


certain glass push glates, taxed on entry | 
| policy would have avoided our serious 


at the rate of 55 per cent, under para- 
graph 218, Act of 1922, should have 


been assessed at only 50 per cent ad | 
| in the interim its manifest discrimina- | valorem, under paragraph 230. 
| test No. 162112-G-2894). 


(Pro- 


“equality of | 





of treatment” policy is utterly incon- 
sistent with and repugnant to a prohibi- 
tive or embargo tariff system. 

It is a hollow mockery to prescribe 
prohibitive tariffs and then, with pre- 
tended seriousness, to announce to other 
countries that in selling to us they shall 
be assured “equality of trade treatment.” 
Such prohibitive tariffs as ours are also 
a challenge to other nations to erect 
similar tariffs, and we are estopped to 
complain when we receive a dose of our 
own tariff medicine. 

It is amazing to observe that, with 
prices equalized, our imports of finished 
dutiable manufactures are not appreci- 
ably greater today than in 1913, al- 
though our consumption has doubled. 
And in this vast range of finished com- 
modities alone is found the real test of 
the nature of a tariff structure. 


The principle of “equality of trade 
treatment” is an inseparable part of the 
broad doctrine of freedom from economic 
barriers, including discrimination and un- 
fair trade methods or practices, in inter- 
national trade. The recent world eco- 
nomic conference at Geneva echoed the 
best economic thought everywhere, when 
it proclaimed excessive or prohibitive 
tariffs as “one of the chief barriers of 
trade.” 

America, as the principal offender in 
this respect, is in an awkward position 
to challenge a small economic barrier in 
the form of a French tariff discrimina- 
tion. A nation has the unquestioned 
right to enact tariff embargoes, but in 
so doing it may weaken or even forfeit in 
equity its otherwise equal right to de- 
mand equality of trade treatment. 

It is a startling fact too, that under 
American leadership countries have car- 
ried purely nationalistic tariff policies 
to such excesses as to call forth a chal- 
lenge of their right to do so on ac- 
count of the far-reaching burdens in- 
flicted upon international trade. 

Under the operation of moderate tariffs 
and fair and liberal trade policies, the 
United States today would be exporting 
around eight billion dollars of products 
instead of less than five billions under a 
tariff policy which ignores external trade 
interests and seeks alone to preserve a 
monopoly of the domestic market. The 
pursuit of the former wise economic 


problem of overproduction i in agriculture 
and a rapidly increasing number of other 
industries, during recent years. 

The present clash with France is but 


| 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Customs Rulings | 


one of many outcroppings of the damag- 
ing and destructive effects of our an- 
tiquated tariff and trade policies. They 
are arousing jealousy and hate and seri- 
ously choking our export and foreign 
market situation, only feebly maintained 
thus far by loans of 12 billion dollars, 


We are daily inviting other nations to 
form economic unions against us. 


The President under the constitutica 
can fairly adjust the French controversy 
by negotiating a reciprocal agreement 
containing mutual tariff concessions and 
permitting Congress at the coming ses- 
sion to carry the treaty into effect by 
suitable enactment. The Canadian recip- 
rocity treaty affords a complete pre- 
cedent. 

The wise and broad course at this 
juncture would be for all commercial na- 
tions, on their own initiative, to proceed 
to reduce their excessive tariffs and fol- 
low such action by a general trade agree- 
ment—rather than a mass of bilateral 
agreements--embracing the unconditional 
most-favored nation doctrine, and elimi- 
nating the remaining important economie 
barriers, discriminations, and unfair 
methods in international trade. The issue 
is here! 


Duty to Lead World 
In Economic Reform 


From every standpoint the duty and 
the responsibility is on the United S¢ates 
to lead the world out of the economic 
blind alley into which it heretofore led 
it. The party in power is both in- 
capable and unwilling. 

Our own tariff reduction is the first 
logical step. It is manifest that the 
American people will be compelled at 
an early date to decree revision of the 
Fordney tariff to a decent level—a tariff 
which is either the chief or a major 
factor today in the following 11 out- 
standing conditions: 

The high cost of living. 

The high cost of production. 

Excessive freight rates to the extent 
of over $200,000,000. 

The measurable prevention of the re- 
payment of $22,000,000,000 of public and 
private debts due from abroad. 

Inability to maintain and develop a 
suitable merchant marine. 

Existing barriers, obstructions and re- 
strictions against international com- 
merce. 

Trade retaliations, reprisals, discrim- 
inations and holdups. 

The growing number of trusts and 
other price fixing combinations. 

The use of unlimited slush funds to 
corrupt and buy elections and control 
the Government. 

The long delay in the restoration of 
credit and commerce and the economie 
rehabilitation of European countries; and 

The redistribution of wealth as be- 
tween agriculture and industry in this 
Peis crecaceereeeatese eel case ne cihestabhiesiitbemesiniciesiaiaialll 
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the respondents. : peas : : : 
= sees ; ; - . | Spondents. £C Vi c titi No. 316. Robert B. Armstrong : any. Petiti for a writ of certiorari | Sead ; 
2. ——_ = Y : 2 ; ; 0 atherine Cox et al. Petition for a vert ° rmstrong and | pany. etition a E : ‘ 7 . 5 
No, 247. Minn Marie Wilson, peti- No. 267, Fred Smith, petitioner v.\ writ of certiorari to the Gameame Cane Se, Packer, ‘wuionsis, <. The | te the Supreme Court of the State of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit sub- | W. Breen, Mr. Edgar B. Tolman, and Mr. 
) a e Suprem ourt a aes ’ mitted by Mr. William H. Worth for the | William H. Sexton for the respondent. 
Doe Robinson, John Doe Robinson, et al., | for a writ of eae Ti oe tte : : : a 
’ : ’ : yr it of certiorari to the United Mr. J: s es : : a writ of cer ‘ar he U . ates ‘rane for » petit or, a by Mr 
p er : : ae a EW Mr. James M. Humphreys for the peti- @ Writ of certiorari to the United States | Crane for the petitioner, and by Mr. oe ra ne x 
ete, et al. Petition for a writ of cer- | States Ciy wit Court of Appeals for the tionor ] : ‘ pe Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh | John C. Shields, Mr. George W. Wea- No. 359. George D. Emery and In- 
, surance Company of North America, [Continued on Page 11, 2 Column 14 
of Appeals for the Nth Circuit submit- April — s43 a a ‘ g 4 titioner, v. Ove Lange, trustee 
us | April for the petitioner, and by Mr. | petitioner. v. Wright Thornburgh, as the Bachelder, Mr. A. J. Groesbeck, and Mr. | respondent. Deus ae SEMA C2 SEO e SA 
ted by Mr. John F. Dore for the peti- | Solicitor General Mitchell, Assistant At- edt , Ne Anna Harold K. Bachelder for the petitioners, No. 341. D. B. Heiner, Collector of | tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
ee Teavigt etna o> Louis Monarch for the respondent. al. Petition for a writ of certiorari to Mr- Assistant to the Attorney General | Twenty-third District of Pennsylvania, Second Circuit submitted by Mr. Oscar " 
a oe bs » Solomon a and No. 268. Springfield Boiler Company the S . . Donovan and Mr. Horace R. Lamb for | petitioner, v. James R. Tindle, and The | R. Houston for the petitioner. W ashinston 
ee ne and the oe oo pet!- | Oklahoma submitted by Mr. C. B. Mc- | the respondent. Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, c petiti J C Galland © 2 
n ve rr. - | tioners y. Babcock ileox Company. | Cyopy : : shea ane No. 317. Edgar Day, petitioner, v. The | coexecutors, etc. Petition for a writ OmpaAYs RC REN Ne, ABBR BREED 
rory for the petitioner, and by Mr. : y I peeks we : treasurer. Petition for a writ of cer- Experts? 


tion for a writ of certiorari to the United | Petition for a writ of certiorari to the | +. us Ini 4S e titi eal ee econ Boa) eiencn ane 
States Circuit Court of Appeais for the United States Cireuit Court of Appeals wees Cina Fie wospendents. j ene ae ate = i i “ie 7 a te oa tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
we pircu " t 1 i i ; No. 298. R. A. Jeanneret, petitioner, | 2 Writ o orarl to the United States | cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- ; 2 " Cece 
Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. John F. | for tie » Second Cireuit submitted by Mr. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- | Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- | cuit submitted by Mr. Solicitor General | °f Appeals for the First Circuit sub- 
Dore for the Petitioners, — Fritz Briesen, Mr. Charles E. Huges, cao Company Petition for a writ of | enth Circuit submitted by Mr. William | Mitchell for the petitioner, and by Mr. | mitted by Mr. Nelson Gammans and Mr. The United States Daily has a 
No, 249. New York Life Insurance | Mr. Ww illia m A. Redding, and Mr. John ceytiorari to ‘the United States Circuit | C. Bachelder, Mr. A. J. Groesbeck, and | James Walton for the respondents Francis G. Caffey for the petitioner, and staff of 47 experts ready to dig up 
Company, petitioner, v. Henri M. Slios- | 5. Hubbell for the petitioners, and by rpc: Bi Rese Me ne yan - ‘ Mr. Harold K. Bachelder for the peti- No. 342, Krause Brothers Tamhar by Mr. William Cattron Rigby and Mr. for you in the Washington bureaus 
berg. Petition for a writ of certiorari | Mr. Livingston Gifford and Mr. Clarence nis canned ay! Ae E ® Seas tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General | Company, petitioner, v. Andvaw W. Mel- | George C. Butte for the respondent. of the Government information on 
to the Supreme Court of the State of | P. Byrnes for the respondent. and Mr Lawrence H Cake eas the oa Mitchell, Mr. Assistant to the Attorney | lon, Director General of Railroads, as No. 361. W. T. Irwin, Sherman & amen wi genesivable subject; 
New Yeek submitted by Mr. sehen Foster No. 69, Aileen E. Mitcheil (Successor | tioner, and by Mr. aca Scott pod om | General Donovan, and Mr. Horace R. | agent, ete., et al. Petition for a writ of on y eereian sohane 
—. a ow peng ation liga ‘ ae morner peonannens of Kenneth F, Burgess for the respondent. Lamb for the respondent. me certiorari to the United States Circuit ; i a 7 eae a | ing, distribution and advancement of 
alt ol or the resy Fort Bend County, Texas), as Treasurer Mo, 200, Asueld J. Mallestih Getlactae No. 318. Grace A. Leathe, petitioner, | Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit | Iron Co. Petition for a writ of certiorari trade in general. Their services are 
: No. 260. New York Life Insurance of Fort Bend County, Texas, et al., peti- | of Internal Revenue, ete., petitioner, y, | v- Title Guaranty Trust Company. Peti- | submitted by Mr. Brenton K. Fisk for |to the United States Circuit Court of yours for the asking. 
geet tee pr ete — ane ¢ v. J. We mur. ot er Trustees Isadore N. Hellman, and tion for a writ of certiorari to the | the petitioner, and by Mr. Sidney F. An- | age ~ the Seventh Circuit sub- You receive The United States 
a tion }  COFOr AT sankruptey, et at. Petition for avwrit | an t pees United States Circuit Court of Appeals | drews and Mr. Alex. M. Bull for the re- | mitted by Mr. Kemper K. Knapp, Mr. Daily. Do you realize that you 
the Supreme Court of the Stute of New | of certiorari to the United States Cir- rustee of ankrupt | for the Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. | 
York submitted by Mr. John Foster | cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- | Estate Files Petition | S. Mayner Wallace and Mr. Henry s. | S I i 
Dulles for the petitioner, and by Mr. | cuit submitted by Mr. T. W. Gregory for | No. 300. Arnold J. Hellmich, Collector | Priest for the petitioner, and by Mr. | oerennty of ntertor petitioners, and by Mr. Lee Bond and trained staff through the Inquiry 
Walter H. Pollak for the respondent. the petitioners, and by Mr. Lewis R. | of Internal Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. | Xenophon P. Wilfley, Mr. Fred L. Wil- Takes Action of Appeal Mr. Fred B. Silsbee for the respondent. Division? 
No. 251. A. W. Mellon, Director Gen- | Bryan for the respondents. Milton C. Hellman. Petition for writs | liams, and Mr. Earl F. Nelson for S No. 344. Hubert Work, as Secretary No. 362. Chicago, Burlington & | Address you queries to the In- 
j 


Their Services Cost You Nothing. 


Ellis, Inc., Hece Envelope Co. et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The Missouri Valley Bridge & | 


John R. Cochran, Mr. Frank E. Tyler, can command the _ information 


spondents. : 
and Mr. Joseph A. O’Donnell for the | gathering services of its highly 





eral of Railroads, 2s Agent of the Presi- No. 270. Missouri Pacific Railroad | of certiorari to the United States Cir-/ respondent. of the Interior, petitioner, v. Robert L. | Quincy Railroad Company, petitioner, v. quiry Division of The United States 
dent of the United States, petitioner, v. ‘Company, petitioner v. M. Barry. Peti- | cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth No. 320. Alexandria Paper Company, | Braffet, administrator of the estate of | The United States. Petition for a writ Daily. 
C. B. Ivey and E. S. Estes. Petition for , tion for a writ of certforari to the Su- j Circuit submitted by Mr. Solicitor Gen- | petitioner, v. Eibel Process Company. | Mark P, Braffet, deceased. Petition for | of certiorari to the Court of Claims sub- | 
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AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARD PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHeD WitHout COMMENT BY THE Uwnitep States DAILy. 


Motions 


Highest Tribunal Asked to Consider 


Suits Involving Carriers and Banks 


Petitions for Writs of Certiorari Also Submit- 
ted on Behalf of and Against Govern- 
ment at First Session of Court. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


Gas Engine Company, petitioner, v. New- 
port Shipbuilding Corporation, Limited, 
National Surety Company. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Edmund L. 


Jones, Mr. Frank J. Hogan, and Mr. | 


Thomas M. Fields for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Ellwood T. Morey and Mr. Wm. 
Henry White for the respondent. 

No. 379. Monty Morris, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari tc the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| tie Circuit submitted by Mr. James 


atrick Gilmore for the petitioner, and | 


by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, As- 
sistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 
and Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer for the re- 
spondent, 

No. 380. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company, petitioner, v. 
Carl F. Leverentz, administrator of the 
Estate of Carl Edward Leverentz, de- 
ceased. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit submitted by 
Mr. F. W. Root and Mr. A. C. Erdall for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Montreville 
J. Brown for the respondent. 


Southern Pacific Files 
Appeal from Ninth Circuit 
No. 382. 


Moxley. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Frank Thunen and Mr. C, F. R. 
Ogilby for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
James Moxley for the respondent. | ; 

No. 384. Howard Moore, petitioner, 
vy. The City of Nampa. Petition for a 


i i i ited States 
writ of certiorari to the Unite é | 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth | 


ircui i 7 L. Nye 
Circuit submitted by Mr. George 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Leon M. 
isk for the respondent. : 
we 385. Graff Furnace Company, 
petitioner, 
for a writ 0 


v. Hans Machler. t 
f certiorari to the hae 

ircui ls for the 
States Circuit Court of Appea 
Third Circuit sub 1ited by Mr. Jerry 
A. Mathews and Mr. Philip V. Mattes 

the petitioner. 4 ' 

aos 386. Ruby Steamship 4 

itioner, v. Johnson , iggins. 
ee f certiorari to a 

i ircui Appeals 
United States Circuit Court of 
for the Second Circuit submited by Mr. 
Edward F. Treadwell for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Cletus 
A. Campbell for the respondent. 

No. 389. William R. George, petitioner, 
v. the State of Idaho. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Idaho submitted by Mr. 
Charles J. Williamson for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Leon M. Fisk for the re- 
spondent. a 

No 390. Charlotte F. Jones, petitioner, 
vy. the Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
Petitioner for a writ of certiorar! 
Court of the State of 
d by Charlotte F. 


pany. 
to the Supreme 
Pennsylvania submitte 
Jones, pro se. 
No. 393. The ie 
River Railway Company, petitioner, 
John H. Hubbard. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York submitted by Mr. 
Herbert A. Taylor for the petitioner. 
No. 395. Charles W. Bostrom, Law- 
rence W. Lawson et al., etc., petitioners, 
v. Cuyamel Fruit Company, claimant 
and owner of Steamship “‘Nicaroa and 
W. C. Coyle and Company et al. wot 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Unite 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. John 
for the petitioners. : 
Te 396. Genes F, Willett et al. 
petitioners, v. Robert F. Herrick et al. 
Petition for a writ of certiorar! toy the 
uperior Court for the County 
Bie State of Massachusetts, 
\ L. Whipple, Mr. Joseph 
B. Jones for the 


Lehigh and Hudson 
Vv. 


by Mr. a Re 
Wiggin, and Mr. Boy 
petitioners, and by Mr. Malcolm Donald, 
Mr. Thomas Hunt, Mr. Lowell A. May- 
berry, and Mr. George L. Mayberry for 
respondents. 
eat. Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Helena, Mont., petitioner, v. 
Lester H. Loble, as Trustee in Bank- 
ruptey of Gans & Klein Company. Peti- 
‘tion for a writ of certiorari to the 
United. States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
M,. S. Gunn for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. H. G. MeIntire for the respondent. 
No. 398. Jacob Woitte, Frank M. Bates, 
Joseph Essex et al., petitioners, v. 
The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for a writ of. certiorar to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
H. G. Faulkner for the petitioners, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell and 
Assistant ‘Attorney General Willebrandt 
for the respondent. . 
Director of Immigration 


Is Party to Action 
No. 402. Josephine H. Flane, pet’ 
tioner, v. Walter E. Carr, as District 
Director of Immigration of the United 
States for the District of Los Angeles. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Roger O’Donnell and Mr. J. Edward 
Keating for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Mitchell, Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Luhring, and Mr. 
Harry S. Ridgely for the respondent. 
No. 403. Jerry R. McCoy, petitioner, 
v. A. S. J. Shaw, as State Auditor of 
the State of Oklahoma and the Pure 
Oil Company. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma submitted by Mr. 
Robert H. Rainey and Mr. Streeter B. 


“@ +Flynn for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


Edwin Dabney for the respondents. 


Southern Pacific Company, | 
petitioner, v. Del Kalbaugh and James 


| Mr. 


Petition | 


Keating and Mr. Ira | 


of Nor- | 


submitted | 
| Company, 








No. 405. Fred Ludwig, Alfred A. Got- 
shall and Leland L. Morris, partners, etc., 
petitioners, v. W. S. Raydure, as part- 
nership, Salina Raydure, et al., ete. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of Lucas County, State 
of Ohio submitted by Mr. Albert H. 
Miller and Mr. Charles H. Brady for 
the petitioners. 

No. 406. Pittsburgh Hotels Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Court 
or Claims submitted by Mr. George R. 
R. Boneman for the petitioner. 

No. 419. Frank P. Blair, petitioner, v. 
The United States. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Claims sub- 
mitted by Mr. James W. Good, Mr. James 
B. Wescott, and Mr. W. Warfield Ross 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Mitchell, Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Galloway and Mr. Frank 
K. Dyar for the respondent. 

No. 420. Globe Indemnity Company 
of New York, petitioner, v. County of 
Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, Peter B. Schmidt, 
etc., et al. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Nebraska submitted by Mr. Matthew 
A. Hall, Mr. Raymond G. Young and Mr. 
Harvey M. Johnson for the petitioner. 

No. 421. Louis Schrijver, Adolph 
Krijn, and Lehman Rudolph Krijn, co- 
partners, etc., petitioners, v. Howard 
Sutherland, as Alien Property Custodian 
of the United States. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia submitted by 
Sidney Post Simpson, 
thwaite H. Dorr, and Mr. Robert G. 
Cogswell for the petitioners, and Mr. 


Solicitor General Mitchell, Mr. Assistant | 
' Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
| Interested in Two Petitions 


Attorney General Farnum, and Mr. Dean 
Hill Stanley for the respondent. 


Suit Between Societies 


| Of Workmen of World 


No. 422. Modern Workmen of the 
World, the Modern Workmen of World 
Society, Samuel J. Master, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Charles A. Hartmann, et al. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia submitted by Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Walter H. Newton, and 
Mr. J. K. M. Norton for the petitioners. 

No. 423. Stock Yards Loan Company, 
petitioner, v. Commercial National Bank 
of Independence, Kansas. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Henry M. 
Ward, Mr. Henry L. McCune, and Mr. 
David A. Murphy for the petitioner. 

No. 424. 


ceiver of the Bank of 


National City 


Salt Lake City, Utah, et al., petitioners, | 


v. National Surety Company. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. M. Bag- | 


ley, Mr. John Jensen, and Mr. Harold 
M. Stephens for the petitioners, and by 
Mr. Ray Van Cott for the respondents. 

No. 425. Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis, petitioner, v. 
Insurance Company. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- | 


cuit submitted by Mr. Andreas Ueland 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. John B. 
Hanten for the respondent. 

No. 426. Samuel M. Hastings, as Ad- 
ministrator of the Estate of Thomas 
Rankin, deceased, petitioner, v. Frank 
Graham Jones. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- | 


cuit submitted by Mr. Kemper K. Knapp 
and Mr. John R. Cochran for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Carruthers Ewing and 
Mr. Thomas Francis Lowe for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 428. Morton E. Converse & Son 
petitioner, v. H. C. White 
Company. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. William F. Hall and Mr. 
Thomas G. Haight for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. James J. Kennedy for the 
respondent. 

No. 429. Arkansas & Memphis Rail- 
way Bridge & Terminal Company, peti- 
tioner, v. State of Arkansas ex rel. At- 
torney General. Petition for'a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Arkansas submitted by Mr. J. 
W. Canada for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
H. W. Applegate, Mr. Joe T. Robinson, 
Mr. J. W. House, and Mr. C. H. Moses 


‘for the respondent. 


No. 432. Oil Fields Corporation, pe- 


titioner, v. John S. Dashko, T, P. Movick. | 


Olga Movick et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to, the Supreme Court of the 


State of Arkansas submitted by Mr. Al- | Involving Use of Mails 


bert L. Wilson for the petitioner. 


City of Gainesville Asks 


For Writ of Certiorari 

No. 433, 
tioner, v. Brown-Crummer Investment 
Company, Southern Surety Company and 
H. O. Head, Executor of H. W. Head. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
W. O. Davis for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. F. C. Dillard, Mr. Rice Maxey, and 
Mr. H, O. Head for the respondents. 

No. 484. 
and G. D. Madalena, petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth | 


Circuit submitted by Mr. Sardie Sum- 
merfield for the petitioners, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Mitchell, Assistant At- 
torney General Willebrandt, and Mr. 
John J. Byrne for the respondent. 

No. 435. R. C. Clapp, petitioner, v. 


Mr. Gold- | 





W. Bissell | 


Edward E. Jenkins, as Re- | 


Dakota Life | 


City of Gainesville, peti- | 


C. W. Bassett, A. Pincolini | 
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Transportation 


The United States of America. Peti- | petitioner, and by Mr. Charles E. Mor-’ 


tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Faulston for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Luhring, 
and Mr. Harry S. Ridgely for the re- 
spondent. 


No. 436. 
Insurance Company, petitioner, v. Na- 
tional Surety Company. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit submitted by Mr. Herbert C. 
Smyth for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Louis Marshall and Mr. James Marshall 
for the respondent. 

No. 438, Barney Pearlman, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Hall S. Lusk for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Willebrandt, and 
Mr. Lawrence J. Kosters for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 439. 
petitioner, v. 
pany. 


The Hanna Stoker Company, 
Locomotive Stoker Com- 


Appeals for the Sixth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Walter F. Murray, Mr. Drury Ww. 
Cooper, and Mr. J. Snowden Bell for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Paul Synnestvedt 
for the respondent. 

No. 440. Philippine National Bank, 
petitioner, v. American Surety Company 
of New York. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York submitted by Mr. 
John T. Loughren for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Allan C. Rowe for the respond- 


} ent. y 


No. 441. Green-Moore & Co., Inc., 


| J. E. Lowe and Crawford Doyle, peti- 


tioners, v. The United States of America. 


| ‘Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


| for the Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Charles A. McCo¥ and Mr. G. T. Haw- | 


kins for the petitioners, and by Mr. So- 
licitor General Mitchell, Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Parmenter, and Mr. 
Perry G. Michener for the respondent. 


No. 442. The O. K. Manufacturing 
ufacturing Company. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Alfred M. Allen 


and Mr. W. B. Turner for the petitioner, | 


and by Mr. Lynn A. Williams for the 
respondent. 

No, 443. The Larkin Automotive Parts 
Company, petitioner, v. The Bassick Man- 
ufacturing Company. Petition for a writ 


| of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals. for the Sixth Cir- 


| cuit submitted by Mr. Alfred M. Allen 


and Mr. W. B. Turner for the petitioner, 


respondent. 

No. 444. Maurice Kay and Benjamin 
Kay, petitioners, v. Edgar C. Snyder, 
United States Marshal, etc., and Need- 


ham C. Turnage, United States Com- | 


missioner, etc. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia submitted by 
Mr. J. S. Easby-Smith, Mr. David A. 
Pine, Mr. A. L. Newmyer, and Mr. Mil- 


ton W. King for the petitioners, and by ! 
Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, Mr. As- j 
| ward. 


| to the Supreme Court of the State of 
| Missouri submitted by Mr. Thomas Hack- 
Norwegian American Secur- | 


sistant Attorney General Luhring, and 
Mr, Harry S. Ridgely for the respond- 
ent. 

No. 445. 
ities Corporation, petitioner, v. Henry 
H. Kaufman, Trustee in Bankruptcy. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 


for the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Roscoe H. Hupper fgr the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Ralph F. Colin for the re- 
spondent. 


No. 446. Charley Hee, alias Dong Bow | 


Hee, petitioner, v. The United States of 
America. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the First Circuit sub- | 
; mitted by Mr. Joseph Fairbanks for the | 
| petitioner, and by Mr. 
| eral Mitchell, 


Solicitor Gen- 
Mr. 
General Luhring, 


and Mr. Harry S. 


| Ridgely for the respondent. 


No. 447. Robert H. Aldredge, peti- 
tioner, v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the’ United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. H. Douglas for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Douglas W. Rob- 
ert for the respondent. 

No. 448. Goon Ben June, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


for the First Circuit submitted by Mr. | 


Walter Bates Farr and Mr, Everett Flint 
Damon for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Mitchell, Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Luhring, and Mr. 
Frank M. Parrish for the respondent. 


Postmaster General in Suit 


No. 450. Tribond Sales Corporation, 
petitioner, v. Harry S. New, Postmaster 
General of the United States. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
submitted by Mr. E. F. Colladay for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Mitchell, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Luhring, and Mr. Harry S. Ridgely for 
the respondent. 

No. 451. Sarah Marcus Grenberg, pe- 
titioner, v. The Pennsylvania Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Trustee in Bank- 
ruptey. Petition for.a writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lowrie C. Barton for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. John M. Ben- 
ner for the respondent. 

No. 452. Missouri 
Company, petitioner, v. James M. Rus- 
sell. Petition for a writ of certiorari 


Massachusetts Bonding and | 


Assistant Attorney 


Petition for a writ of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of | 4s One Party to Action 


| Company, petitioner, v. The Bassick Man- ! 


| and by Mr. Lynn A. Williams for the | 


| Stat ircui g | - ; 
States Circuit Court’ of Appeals for the | States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


| Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. H. H. 
| Boutelle and Mr. A. E. Boyesen for the 
| petitioner, and by Mr. Harold G. Sim;- 


respondent. 


copartners, doing business under the firm 





| Petition Filed for Writ 
Pacific Railroad 


to the Supreme Court of the State of | 


Missouri submitted by Mr. Edward J. 
White and Mr, James F. Green for the 


row for the respondent. 

No. 456. Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Columbia, South Carolina, peti- 
tioner, v. Chas. S. Mitchell, W. E. Rich- 
ardson, Truckers Supply Company et al. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit submitted by M. 
D. W. Robinson for the petitioner. 

No. 457. American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, petitioner, v. Leon Bon- 


nasse, Joseph Bonnasse, et al., etc., et | 


al. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Unitéd States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Oscar R. Houston: and Mr. D. 
Roger Englar for the petitioner, and by | 
Mr. Homer L. Loomis for the respond- 
ents. 

No. 458. Patrick A. McDonnell, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 





Petitioner for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit submitted by Mr. | 
LaRue Brown and Mr. Wm. B. Sullivan 

for the petjtioner, and by Mr. Solicitor 

General Mitchell, Assistant Atorney Gen- 

eral Willebrandt and Mr. Mahlon D. 

Kiefer for the respondent. 


Republic of France Given 


No. 459. Republic of France, Com- 
pagnie Franco-Indo-Chinoise and Engi- 
neering Timer Company, Ltd., petitioner, 
v. French Overseas Corporation, as 
owner of the schooner Malcolm Baxter, 
Jr. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by\Mr. John M. Woolsey, Mr. Mark W. 
Maclay, Mr. Robert S. Erskine and Mr. 
Charles K. Carpenter for the petitioners, 
and by Mr. D. Roger Englar, Mr. T. 


Catesby Jones and Mr. James W. Ryan | 


for the respondent. 

No. 460. 
tioners, v. George A. Stauffer, as Mar- 
shal, etc., et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
submitted by Mr..U. 0. Denman and 


Mr. Herbert W. Mauts for the peti- | 
tioners, and by Mr. Solicitor General | 
General | 


Mitchell, Assistant Attorney 
Willebrandt and Mr. Sewall Key for the 
respondent. 

No. 462. 


of the State of Ohio, petitioner, v. Emma 
Cone. Petition for a writ of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- | 


peals for the Sixth Circuit submitted 


by Mr. Murray Seasongood for the peti- | 
tioner, and by Mr. Frank F. Dinsmore 


for the respondent. 
No. 466. The City of New York, pe- 


| tioner, v. The New York Central Railroad 


Company. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court 


| of Appeals for the Second Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. George P. Nicholson for | 


the petitioner, and by Mr. T. Catesby 
Jones for the respondent. 
No. 469. Riverside Oil & Refining Com- 


pany, petitioner, v. Cimarron River Oil | 


Company, Sophie Mussellem, M. S. Mus- 
sellem et al. Petition for a writ of certi- 


| orari to the United States Circuit Court | 


f A s h i } i - | va 
: Spates Sie. Oe See COLeNs, Beh | Mitchell for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


| C, B. Ames, Mr. H. M. Gray, Mr. John 
J. Shea, Mr. Anthony P. Nugent, Mr. | 


mitted by Mr. C. M. Oakes and Mr. Thos. 
D. Lyons for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


John J. Shea, Mr. H. M. Gray, Mr. Wes- | 
ley E. Disney, Mr. Anthony P. Nugent | 
and Mr. C. K. Newman for the respond- 


ents. 

No. 470. Missouri Pacific 
Company, petitioner, v. Martin Wood- | 
Petition for a writ of certiorari 


ney, Mr. Edward J. White and Mr. Les- 
lie A. Welch for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Wm. S. Hogset for the respondent. 

No. 472. Southern Pacific Company, 
a corporation, petitioner, v. Hildur Hag- | 
lund, as Administratrix of the Estate of | 
Ernest Haglund, deceased, et al. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 


Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. William 
Denman for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Ira S. Lillick for the respondents. 


| licitor General Mitchell, 
| torney General Willebrandt, and Mr. J. 


| ica. 


Elmer C. Dyer et al., peti- | 


The New Britain Machine | 
| Company, a corporation under the laws 


| ica, petitioner, v. 
| Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 


Railroad | 





No. 473. Southern Pacific Company, | 
a corporation, petitioner, v. Moore Ship- | 
building Company, a corporation, and 
Ralph Navigation & Coal Company et 
al. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- | 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. submitted 
by Mr. William Denman for the peti- | 
tioner, and by Mr. Ira S. Lillick for 
the respondent. 

No. 474. Peoples Transit Company, | 
petitioner, v. George A. Henshaw et al., | 
receivers of the Oklahoma Railway Com- | 
pany. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Warren K. Snyder for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. John B. Dudley for 
the respondent. 

No. 475. Pere Marquette Railroad | 
Company, petitioner, v. Frank Farrelli. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Appellate Court for the First District of 
the State of Illinois submitted by Mr. 
Sidney C. Murray for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Herbert H. Patterson for the 


No. 476. Alfred Loeb and Louis Nova, | 


name and style of Batjer & Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. William E. Russell and Mr. Benj. 
A. Levit for the petitioners, and by Mr. 
Solicitor General Mitchell, Assistant At- 
torney General Willebrandt and Mr. K. 
L. Campbell for the respondent. 

No, 477. Old Honestry Oil Company, 
petitioner, v. Clara B. Shuler. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United } 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. Finis 
E. Riddle for the petitioner. 


To Minnesota Supreme Court 
No. 478. Van Dusen Harrington Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company. Petition for a writ of 
certidrari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Minnesota submitted by Mr. | 





Insurance 


ent. 


No. 479. James R. Caton, Joseph C. 
Koogle, Fannie P. Gilbert, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Michigan Sanitarium and Be- 
nevolent Association, et al. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia sub- 
mitted by Mr. Frederic D. McKenney, 
Mr. John Spaulding Flannery, Mr. G. 
Bowdoin Craighill, Mr. Henry G. Clark, 
Mr. George V. Triplett, Jr., Mr. W. C. 
Sullivan, and Mr. Roger J. Whiteford 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. Frank J. 


Hogan, Mr. Stanton C. Peelle, Mr. Dale | 
| D. Drain, and Mr. Wm. H. Donovan for 
| the respondents. 


Joe Parente and Armando | 


No. 480. 
Bonacorsi, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


| cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 


cuit submitted by Mr. Robert B. MeMil- | 
| of the State of Oklahoma submitted by 


lan for the petitioners, and by Mr. So- 
Assistant At- 


Loufs Monarch for the respondent. 
No. 481. Joseph J. Weinhandler, pe- 
titioner, v. The United States of Amer- 


tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Mitchell, Assistant Attorney General 


Luhring, afd Mr. Harry S. Ridgely for 


the respondent. 

No. 482. Glendola Steamship Corpora- 
tion, petitioner, v. Standard Oil Com- 
paiy (N. J.). Petition for a writ of cer- 


| tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Second Circuit sub- 


and by Mr. W. H. McGrann for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 484. Cornell Steamboat Company, 
petitioner, v. State Industrial Board and 
Ida C. Benton, widow, etc. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 


of the State of New York submitted | 
by Mr. Harry H. Flemming for the peti- | 


tioner. 


No. 485. Boston Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts, petitioner, v. | 


copartners trading under the name, etc., 
John S. Sorenson and T. B. S. Nielsen, 
et al. 


Appeals for the Fourth Circuit sub- 


mitted by Mr. George W. P. Whip for | 
| v. The United States of America. 

tion for a writ of certiorari to the United | 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. John T. 
W. N. Hayes’ et al. | 
| licitor General Mitchell, 


the petitioner, and by Mr. Frank B. 
Ober and Mr. D. Roger Englar for the 
respondents. 

No. 486. The United States of Amer- 


for the Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. 


Solicitor General Mitchell and Mr. As- | 
| sistant Attorney General Parmenter for | 
the petitioner, and by Mr. John J. Shea | 


for the respondents. 
No. 487. The United States of Amer- 


| ijea, petitioner, v. Cimarron River Oil 
Petition for a writ of | 
| certiorari to the United States Circuit 


Company et al. 


Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Solicitor General 


Wesley E. Disney and Mr. C. F. Newman 
for the respondents. 
No. 488. Commonwealth Casualty 


ner. 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Eighth Circuit submitted | 
by Mr. Lambert C. Walther, Mr. John | 
| E. Leahy, and Mr. Walter H. Saunders 


for the petitioner. 


Reeves Coal and Dock Co. 


Seek Review of Decision 
No. 489. Reeves Coal and Dock Com- 


pany, E. T. McDonald, Receiver, etc., pe- | 


titioner, v. George E. Geddes. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 


son for the respondent. 
No. 490. Mollie Tiger, and Baby Gum- 


| sey, by C. L. Garber, etc., et al., peti- 


tioners, v. F. S. Lozier, C. F. Robert- 
son, J. Garfield Buell, et al. Petition for 


| a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court | 


of the State of Oklahoma submitted by 
Mr. Lewis G. Lawson for the petitioners, 


| and by Mr. George S. Ramsey, Mr. Alvin | 
| Richards and Mr. John M. Chick for the 


respondents. 

No. 491. Camp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. S. Liles Miller, Ad- 
ministrator of the estate of D. B. Mil- 
ler, deceased. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of South Carolino submitted by 
Mr. C. G. Garnet for the petitioner, and 


by Mr. D. W. Robinson for the respond- | 
| ent. 


No. 492. Union Freight Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Batchelder & Snyder 
Company. Petition for a writ of certio- 
rari to the Superior Court of Suffolk 
County, State of Massachusetts, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Arthur W. Blackman for 


| the petitioner. 


No. 493, Roy 
tioners, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
John F. Dore for the petitioners, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, As- 
sistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 
and Mr. John J. Byrne for the respond- 
ent. 

No. 494, E. E. Easton, petitioner, v. 
Susan T. Brant, C. M. Sperry, South- 
western Securities Company, et al. Pe- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 


| William H. Wylie for the petitioner, and 


by Mr. H. W. O’Melveny and Mr. Wal- 
ter K. Tuller for the respondents. 

No. 495. Clinchfield Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner,-v. Elice H. Dunn, Ad- 
ministratrix of the Estate of Milledge 
D. Hunnicutt, deceased. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth | 


Petition for a writ of certiorari to | 
| the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
| peals for the Second Circuit submitted | 

by Mr. Stuart G. Gibboney for the peti- | 





Petition for a writ of certiorari | 
| to the United States Circuit Court of | 


| tion North American Corporation. 
| tition for a writ of certiorari to the | 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 


Company, petitioner, v. Louisa C. Aich- | D. Williams, 


| Company, petitioner, v. 


Olmstead, Jerry L. | 
Finch, Clarence O. Healy et al., peti- | 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. North- | 
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Shipping 


by Mr. Asa G. Briggs for the repent: | F PenCH Steamship Company Seeks 


Review of Cases Against Insurers 


Attorneys for Clients in Suits Desire Writs to 
Be Directed to Different State, Federal, 
Territorial and Insular Tribunals. 


Circuit submitted by Mr. Jas. J. Me- 
Laughlin and Mr. John W. Price for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Robert Burrow 
for the respondent. 

No. 496. The Carter Oil Company, J. 
Wood Glass, F. A. Calvert, et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Taylor Eli, James Eli, Char- 
lotte Chuculate, etc., et al. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 


Mr. Chester I. Long, Mr. George E. 
Chamberlain; Mr. Peter Q. Nyce, Mr. 
James A. Veasey, and Mr. George S. 


| Ramsey for the petitioners, and by Mr. | 


Daniel Haden Linebaugh and Mr. Paul 
Pinson for the respondents. 

No. 497. 
tional Bank of Dover, First National 
sank of Upper Sandusky et al., peti 
tioners, v. Louis H. Krietmeyer. 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. G. W. L. | 


Smith for the petitioners, and by Mr. 
Giles J. Patterson for the respondent. 


| Suit of Radio Corporatien 
| And Steamship Firm Appealed 
mitted by Mr. Sanford H. E. Freund and | PE 


Mr. Horace M. Gray for the petitioner, | petitioner, v. Radio Corporation of Amer- 


No. 498. Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., 
ica. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York submitted by Mr. Elkan Turk 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Peter F. 


| McAllister for the respondent. 

No. 499. John Pleich, Sr., petitioner, | 

Peti- | 

| tion for a writ of certiorari to the United | 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


v. The United States of America. 


Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. Jay 
Good for the petitioner, and by 
Solicitor General Mitchell, 


Attorney General Willebrandt, and by 


Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer for the respond- | 


ent. 


No. 500. Thomas J. Casey, petitioner, | 
Peti- | 


Casey for the petitioner, and by Mr. So- 
Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Luhring, 
Harry S. Ridgely for the respondent. 


No. 502. Lewis G. Norton, petitioner, | 


v. The United States of America. Peti- 


| tion for a writ of certiorari to the United | 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
| Fifth Cirewit submitted by Mr. Charles 


R. Pierce for the petitioner. 


No. 503.. Wolf Mineral Process Cor- 
poration, petitioner, v. Minerals Separa- 
Pe- 


for the Fourth Gircuit submitted by Mr. 
Henry W. Anderson and Mr. William 
M. Chadbourne for the petitioner, and by 


Mr. Charles McH. Howard, Mr. Henry | 
Houston Ken- | 


Petition for a writ of certiorari to | ¥°" and Mr. Lindley M. Garrison for 


Mr. Wm. 


the respondent. 

No. 504. 
v. Roy J. Winsor. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


| cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
| cuit submitted by Mr. George L. Wil- 


kinson for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


Theodore K.-.Bryant for the respond- | 
| ent. 


No. 506. Cqarniko-Rionda Company, 


petitioner, v. West Market Grocery Com- | 
| pany (formerly 


known as_ Sheppard 
Strassheim Co.). Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circyit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 


, cuit submitted by Mr. Garrard Glenn for 


the petitioner, and by Mr. Ralph Mer- 
riam for the ‘respondent. 

No. 507. Arthur Rich, petitioner, v. 
The People of the State of Michigan. 


| Petition for a writ of of certiorari to 


the Supreme Court of the State of Mich- 
igan submitted by Mr. Harry Eugene 


| Kelly and Mr. Thornton M. Pratt for the 


petitioner, and by Mr. William W. Pot- 
ter for the respondent. 
No. 508. 


Company. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of South Carolina submitted by Mr. 


Warren E. Brown, First Na- | 


Peti- | 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United | 


Mr. | 
Assistant | 


and Mr. | 


Wehr Company, petitioner, | 


American Railway Express | 
Terry Packing | 


| lin Fire Insurance Company, and 

No. 520. The Compania de Navega+ 
cion, Interior, S. A. uetitioner, v, 
Phoenix Insurance Company. Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. John D. 
Grace for the petitioner, and by Mr. T. 
Catesby Jones, Mr. Henry F. Darts jr.; 
and Mr. Robert H. Kelley for the re- 
| spondents. 

No. 522. William H. Wohlstatter, 
next friend of Jew Lee, petitioner, v. 
| A. W. Brough, Chinese Inspector in 
Charge at the Port of New York. Peti- 
| tion writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. 
| Walter Bates Farr for the fetitioner, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, 
| Mr. Assistant Attorney General Luh- 
| Ting, and Mr. Harry S. Ridgely for the 

respondent. 

No. 523. Star Ball Player Company, 
| petitioner, v. The Playograph Company. 

Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals 

for the Third Circuit submitted by Mr. 
| Thomas J. Johnston, Mr. J. Granville 


Meyers, and Mr. Charles S. Jones for 
the petitioner. 

No. 525. Lucinda Haldeman, as ad- 
ministratrix of the goods, chattels, 
rights and credits, which were of Fred 
Haldeman, deceased, petitioner, v. Read- 
ing Company. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Charles A. Ludlow 
for the petitioner. 


Writ of Certiorari Sought 
By State Tax Commission 

No. 526. Michael F. Loughman, presi- 
dent of the State Tax Commission, and 
| John J. Merrill et al., State Tax Com- 
missioners, ete., petitioners, v. Martha 
J. Smith, as sole executrix of the last 


| 


for a 


will and testament of Mary J. Smith, - 


deceased. Petition for a writ of cer- 
| tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 

State of New York submitted by Mr. 
Albert Ottinger for the petitioners, and 
by Mr. John L. McMaster for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 528. Fordson Coal Company, .pe- 
titioner, v. Wiley Spurlock, T. H. Webb, 
Taylor Spurlock et al. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Wallace R. 
Middleton, Mr. Clifford B. Longley, and 
Mr. Cleon K. Calvert for the petitioner. 

No. 532. Charles S. Green, Emory A. 
Kern, Z. J. Hendrick et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America. — Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Arthur E. Griffin for the petitioners, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, As- 
sistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 
and Mr. John J. Byrne, for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 533. Edward H. McInnis, peti- 
| tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Frank R. Jeffrey for the petitioner, and 
| by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, As- 

sistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 

and Mr. John J. Byrne for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 534. Karl Busynski, petitioner, v. 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., and 
The Texas Contracting Company, Ine. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
James W. Wayman for the petitioner. 

No. 535, Jerome O. Farquhar, peti- 

| tioner, v. William M. Henderson and 
| Plymouth Oil Company. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, submitted by Mr. John W. Davis, 
| Mr. H. D. Rummel, Mr. John S. Weller, 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 1.] 


| Charles W. Stockton, Mr. J. Nelson Frier- | 


son and Mr. Branch P. Kerfoot for the | 


petitioner, and by Mr. Edward L. Craig 
for the respondent. 


| French Shipping Company 


In Cases Against Insurers 

No. 510. The Compania de Navega- 
cion, Interior, . A., petitioner, v. Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company; 

No. 511. The Compania de Navega- 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Company; 

No. 512. The Compania de Navega- 


western Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany; 

No. 513. The Compania de Navega- 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Hart- 
rord Fire Insurance Company; 

No. 514. The Compania de. Navega- 


| cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Na- 


tional Liberty Insurance Company; 

No. 515. The Compania de Navega- 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Aetna 
Insurance Company; 

No. 516. 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. West- 
ern Assurance Company; 

No. 517. The 
gacion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Liv- 


erpool & London & Globe Insurance Con; | 


pany, Ltd.; 
No. 518. 


field Fire & Marine Insurance Company; 
No. 519. The Compania de Navega- 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Frank- 


{ 


The Compania de Navega- 


Compania de Nave- | 


The Compania de Navega- | 
cion, Interior, S. A., petitioner, v. Spring- | 


. 


Because 


this newspaper is im- 
portant enough for 
you to read, it is im- 
portant enough for 
others like you to 
read. 


There are more than 
31.000 of you now 


reading The United 
States Daily every 


day. 

If you have an adver- 
tising message which 
should reach this im- 
portant group of peo- 
ple, The United States . 
Daily is the logical . 
place to run it. 
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Oil Leases 


Partnersin Joint Enterprise Dealing in Oil Leases 


Held to Be Liable on Notes Signed by One of Them 


Recovery by Bank 
For Funds Allowed 


Arrangement Found to Be One 
of an Ordinary and Not a 
Mining Partnership. 


R. R. THOMPSON, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS IN 
Error, Vv. Crystal SPRINGS BANK, A 
Corporation. No. 7761, Circuit Court 
or APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The court held in this case that the 
owners of cil leases may enter into an 
ordinary partnership with reference to 
such leases and so incur the liabilities of 
such a parinership agreement. It was 
pointed out that mining partnerships are 
peculiar and differ from ordinary com- 
mercial or trading partnerships, the 
principa! difference being that the part- 
ners, in the absence of othe: circum- 
stances, cannot fairly be presumed to 
have intended to render themselves li- 
able to all the consequences of a com- 
mercial partnership. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Westerft District of Oklahoma. 

J. E. Curran (S. H. King and Bellatti 
and Brown with him on the brief), for 
plaintiffs in error. Frank. Settle and 
Lester A. Maris (Hulette F. Aby and 
William F. Tucker with them on the 
brief), for defendant in error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, Dis- 
trict Judges. 

Kenyon, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the Court, the full text of 
which follows: ; 

Parties will be designated as in the 
trial court. ; 

Plaintiff, Crystal Springs Bank, a Mis- 
sissippi Corporation, brought action 
against defendants of two promissory 
notes given August 2, and September 18, 

- 1922, respectively, one for $5,000.00 and 
one for $1,000.00, signed “Marshall Oil 
and Gas Company By W. L. Marshall,” 
claiming that defendants and Marshall 
constituted a partnership under said 
name, and that Marshall with full au- 
thority from the defendants borrowed 
money represented by the notes and used 
it in carrying on the business of the- 
partnership, viz., dealing in oil leases. 

The parties involved as defendants are 
R. R. Thompson, C. F. Bays, L. D. 
Farmer, W. T. Rucker, H. B. Housch and 
Robert Ballentine. The case was sub- 
mitted to a jury and verdict returned for 
plaintiff as to both notes. . 


Claim Lack of Intention 


To Form Any Partnership 

Defendants’ claim is that there was no 
intention on the part of the defendants 
to form a partnership of any kind, and 
that the evidence discloses that the orig- 
inal subscription made by the parties to 
Marshall was a mere “grub stake.” Lit- 
tle was said during the trial as to the 
proposition now strongly urged that the 
arrangement constituted what is known 
as a mining partnership. 

The facts in brief substantially are: 
W. L. Marshall interested the defend- 
ants, who were residents of Oklahoma, 
in a certain proposition with reference to 
oil and gas leases in Mississippi, held by 
what was known as the Latson Trust. 
Marshall had a contract with this com- 
pany for the acquisition of their interest 
in such leases in Hinds and Copiah Coun- 
ties, Mississippi. 

One provision of this agreement in 
which Marshall was the second party is 
as follows: 

“Party of the second part agrees to 
take over proposition as it stands, and to 
get leases perfected, and Latson Trustee 
straightened through the courts, so as to 
make all records clear. and titles mer- 
chantable, and to promote the propgsi- 
tion to a drilling contract for a test well, 
or a sale outright. Parties of the first 
part agree to make assignment to party 
of the second part as called for on any 
sale that he may make, party of the sec- 
ond part to furnish his own abstract, or 
certification of title.” 

Defendants with entered into 
certain articles of agreement and sub- 
scribed $100.00 each to the enterprise. 
These articles contain the following pro- 
Vision: 

“We, the undersigned subscribers here- 
with pay each, the sum of one hundred 
($100) dollars. the same to be for ex- 
penses in sending a represertative to 
Mississippi to perfect the leases that are 
now held by the ‘Latsen Trust,’ and now 
under contract to W. L. Marshall, it be- 
ing understood that each $100 represents 
one-tenth interest in the Latsen Trust- 
Marshall Contract. 

“Item: That just so soon as this sub- 
scription is completed, then the sub- 
scribers thereto will meet, elect officers 
and perform al] other acts that shall be 
thercupon agreed to.” 

Perfecting of Leases 
Provided in Agreement 

Th comract between Marshall and the 
Latson Trust required Marshall to ver- 
fect the leases and make title mer- 
chaniable and to promote the proposition 
to a drilling contract,for a test well, or 
a sale outright. On, December 15, 1921, 
defendants had a mecting at Blackwell, 
Oklahoma. : 

The minutes of that meeting are in 
evidence, a portion of which is as fol- 
lows: 

“At a meeting of the subscribers to 
take on the leases owned by the Latson 
Trust in Mississippi, the following were 
present: R. ‘Thompson, W. L. Mar- 
shal!, Renert Ballentine, R. C. King, H. 
B. Housch anil W. F. Rucker, absent, Mr. 
Farmer, Bays ani Smith. Mr. Thomp- 
son was made chairman of the meeting 
and W. T. Rucker secreiary. A motion 
Was iwnade and carried that the five mein- 
bers present on a committee to work 
with Mr. Marshall in disposing of the 
acreage, Mr. Thompson to act as secre- 


others 


, 
R, 


tary and Housch as treasurer of the 
committee, After discussing the matter 
pretty thoroughly, the meeting ad- 
journed. W. T. Rucker, Secretary.” 

Marshall went to Mississippi to look 
after the proposition. 
was secretary of the committee, elected 
at the meeting referred to, and others of 


general plans which he was undertaking 
to carry out. . 

Marshall entered upon the drilling of 
a test well. Some misunderstanding 
with various people arising, his work was 
apparently delayed. He named the com- 
pany “Marshall Oil and Gas Company” 
for the purpose of selling, as he testi- 
fies, acreage to a better adyantage, and 
a large sign was placed upon a part of 
the property designating it as “The Mar- 
shall Oil and Gas Company.” 
Defendants, Thompson and Housch, 
went to Mississippi, visited the proper- 
ties and met the president of plaintiff 
bank whom they advised that they were 
pleased with what Marshall was doing, 
and that the ywere all, referring to the 
defendants, standing back of Marshall 
in what he did, and asked him to render 
Marshall assistance. 

July 28, 1922, a meeting was held at 
Blackwéll, Okla., by those interested. 
The minutes of this meeting are in evi- 
dence. Defendants, Farmer and Bays, 
were not present_at the meeting, but 
the other defendants were. It was 
termed a stockholders’ meeting of the 
Marshall Oil &, Gas Company. Five 
trustees were elected, three thereof be- 
ing defendants, Ballentine, Farmer and 
Housch. Marshall and R. C. King, who 
not appear to have been served 
the so-called stockholders’ meeting the 
the so-called stockholders‘ meeting the 
trustees had a meeting at which de- 
fendant, Ballentine, was made chairman, 
King secretary, Marshall manager and 
Housch treasurer. 

Money Was Borrowed 

For Drilling Operations 


Shortly after this it became necessary 
to borrow money to carry on the drilling 
operations which Marshall had com- 
menced. He made application to plain- 
tif’ for a loan of $5,000 to meet the pay- 
roll, and wired defendant Thompson as 
follows: 

“Crystal Springs, Miss., August 1, 
1922, Mr. R. R. Thompson, Blackwell, 
Okla. Drill down 1,000 feet first pay- 
ment due and they want the money get 
boys together and wire this bank to loan 
me five thousand for a few days feel 
sure will have it then found good show- 
ing of oil at nine ten great deal of in- 


dos 


terest shown have paid the Three Thou- 
sand draft.” 

Thompson after consulting defendant 
Housch wired in response thereto: 
“Blackwell, Okla., 1:59 p. m., August 
2, 1922, L. M. Dampeer, Bank Crystal 
Springs, Miss. We OK Five thousand 
loan to Marshall. R. R. Thomson and 
associates.” 

After the bank received this telegram 
it loaned the money represented by the 
$5,000 note in suit. The $1,000 repre- 
sented by the other note in suit was 
borrowed subsequently. 
received from the bank was paid to the 
In addition to 


well under a contract. 


in going to Mississippi with relation to 
the Latson Trust leases, other sums not 
large-in amount were’ thereafter ad- 
vanced. The record is replete with cor- 
respondence between Marshall and de- 
fendants, Thompson, Housch, Farmer 
and Bays, concerning the undertaking. 
The court submitted to the jury to de- 
termine as a question of fact, whether 
a general parthership existed between 
the defendants and Marshall, or a mere 
grub stake agreement, and if a general 
partnership, whether the drilling of the 
well was within the scope of the part- 
nership. The alleged error in submitting 
the case to the jury on the theory of a 
general partnership was «aised by ex- 
the instructions and 
jections to the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and is presented here under nu- 
merous assignments of error. No in- 
structions were requested on the ques- 
tion of a mining partnership. 


ceptions to ob- 


No Liability in Case 

Of “Grub Stake” Agreement 
Of course, if the arrangement under 
consideration was what commonly 
known “grub stake” agreement, 
there would be no liability on the part 
of these defendants on these notes, un- 
authorization to Marshall 
to sign them was shown. 27 Cyc. p. 757; 
Prince et al. v. Lamb et al. (Cal.), 60 
Pac. 689; Hartney v. Gosling et al. 
(Wyo.), 68 Pace. 1118; Gillespie v. Shuf- 
flin et al. (Okla.), 216 Pac. The 
jury found against this theory advanced 
by defendants. 

Plaintiff's amended petition uses the 
term, “mining partnership” as applied to 
the arrangement, but it also alleges that 
a general partnership existed. 

For reasons born of the supposed ne- 
cessity of mining development some ex- 
ceptions to the general law of partner- 
ships seem to have grown up with rela- 
tion liabilities under and proof of 
mining partnerships. These partner- 
ships generally result from the coopera- 
tion of tenants in common in developing 
leases, 

That a mining partnership is a _ pe- 
culiar one and differs in some respects 
from an ordinary commercial or trading 
partnership, is well established. by the 
authoritics, the principal difference be- 
ing that in a mining partnership the de- 
lectus personae does not exist. 

In the leading case of Skillman 
Lachman, 23 Cal. 204, it is said: 
“In the case of an ordinary mining 
partnership, something more will be re- 
quired to raise the presumption of lia- 
bility avising from persons holding them- 
selves out to'the world as partners than 
n 


as a 


less special 


29 
os. 


to 


Vv. 


Thompson, who | 


the defendants were in constant corre- | 
spondence with Marshall relative to the | 


All the money | 
drilling contractor who was drilling the. 


the $100 subscribed by each of the de- | that cian ts dined 
fendants to defray Marshall’s expenses | e) Seen . . 
| Arrangement Had Purpose 


Rentals 


Loan Was Approved 


By Those Interested 


Appellate Court Finds Reason- 
able Evidence to Support 
Verdict of Jury. 


would be necessary in the case of an 
ordinary partnership. Such persons, in 
the absence of other circumstances, can- 
not fairly be presumed to have intended 
to render themselves liable to all the 
consequences of a commercial partner- 
ship.” 
Mining Partnerships Differ 
From Ordinary Partnerships 
In Kahn v. Smelting Company, 102 U. 
S. 641, the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: 


“Mining partnerships as distinct asso- 
ciations, with different rights and liabil- 
ities attaching to their members from 
those attaching to members of ordinary 
trading partnerships, exist in all mining 
communities; indeed, without them suc- 
cessful mining would be #ttended with 
difficulties and embarrassments, much 
greater than at present.” 

From 1 Thornton’s Law 
Gas, section 355, we quote: 

“But in case of an ordinary mining 
partnership, something more will be re- 
quired to raise the presumption of lia- 
bility arising from persons holding them- 
selves out to the world as partners, than 
would be necessary in the case of an 
ordinary partnership.” Childers, et al. 
v. Neely (W. Va.) 34 S. E. 828; Cong- | 
don v. Olds, et al. (Mont.), 46 Pac. 261; 
Peterson v. Beggs, et al. (Cal.), 148 Pac. | 
54]; Barrett v. Buchanan, et al. (Okla.), | 
213 Pac. 734; Kennedy, et al. v. Beets 
Oil Co. (Okla.), 231 Pac. 504; Huston, 
et al. v. Cox, et al. (Kans.), 172 Pace. 
992; 27 Cyc. 759. 

It will not be seriously contended that ! 
owners of oil leases, as well as owners | 
of mines, cannot enter into an ordinary 
partnership with reference _ thereto. 
Thornton’s Law of Oil and Gas, Vol. 1, | 
section 355, states the doctrine as fol- 
lows: “there may be a partnership in 
the working of a mine, subject tothe 
rules relating to an ordinary partner- 
ship in trade. And this relation may be 
constituted either by express stipulation | 
or by implication deducted from the acts 
of the parties.” 

And in Childers v. Neely, supra, “Of 
course, owners of mines, oil leases, or 
farms can, by agreement, make an ordi- 
nary partnership therein.” In Skillman 
v. Lachman, supra, it is said: “Where | 
in a partnership the delectus personae 
exists, and the parties intend that the 
confidential relations of partners shall 
exist, and so treat the business rela- 
tion, the mere fact that the business 
engaged in is the operation of a mine 
should not alter the ability of the indi- 


Oil and 


of 


| vidual partners.” 


There i: little to be gained however 
in following the interesting question 
with relation to the law applicable to a | 
strictly mining partnership as distin- 
guished from an ordinary commercial 
or trading partnership, because if the 
evidence here was sufficient to warrant 
a jury in finding a general partnership 


Of Dealing in Leases 
The arrangement which these defend- | 


| ants and Marshall made does not seem 


to us, in the well-recognized sense of 
that term, to be a mining partnership 
at all. It was in the nature of an ar- 
rangement to deal in leases of oil lands, | 
not to carry on oil operations. The drill- 

ing of the well which was undertaken in 

behalf of defendants and with their 

authorization was for the purpose of 

carrying out the general business inci- 

dent to sales of the leases. It was to 

hold the leases and hake them market- 

able. 

Marshall's business, evidenced by 
the minutes of the meeting of Decem- | 
ber 15, 1921, was to dispose of the 
acreage. 

In the case of Kimberly v. Arms, 129 
U. S. 512, the language of the Supreme 
Court is instructive and quite applicable 
to this situation. Kimberly had advanced 
the money for Arms’ expenses. Arms 
was to go into the mining fields of Ari- 
zona for the purpose of leasing, pros- 
pecting and operating in mineral land, 
and was to perform the things belonging 
to the trade business. 

The Supreme Court said: “The part- 
nership between Arms and Kimberly was 
not a mining partnership, in the proper 
sense of that term. It was not a part- 
nership for developing and working 
mines, but for the purchase and sale of 
minerals and mining lands, and in that 
respect was subject to the rules govern- 


as 


| ing ordinary trading or commercial part- 


nerships. ‘It can no more be called a 
mining partnership than a_ partnership 
for the purchase of the products of a 
farm and the lands upon which those 
products are raised, can be called a part- ' 
nership to farm the lands.” Snider et 
al. v. Davidson (Kans.), 185 Pac. 724; 
Rolshouse v. Walley, et al., (Pa.), 106 
Ath. 227. 

We have considered the evidence very 
carefully, and it seems to us the case is 
peculiarly one for a jury. Cobb v. Mar- 
tin et al. (Okl.), 123 Pac. 422; Flowers 
et al. v. Hill et al. (Okl). 249 Pac. 704. 


| It is clear that a court could not on this 


record say as a matter of law that the 
arrangement between defendants and 
Marshall constituted what is known as a 
mere mining partnership or a “grub 
stake” agreement. 

Certainly the defendants were engaged | 
in something more than a mere “grub 
stake” enterprise. They were to share 
in the profits under a distinct agree- 
ment. With this goes the implication 
that they would share in the losses. | 
They contributed to carry on the joint | 


| enterprise. Marshall in contracting for | 
‘ 


| 
| 
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} ment as “unnecessarily 


| given ah ordinary 


Patent Is Denied 
On Special Use of 
Colloidal Solution 


Examiners Claima Substance 

| Is Always the Same and 

Invention in Method Re- 
mains to Be Proved. 


| APPLICATION OF FRANK E, GarsuTT AND 


RAvPH G. Fear. APPEAL 15803, EX- 

AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Applicant was held entitled to a pat- 
ent on his metbod of enlarging photo- 
graphs, but a claim specifying simply @ 
colloidal solution as used in a particu- 


} lar operation was refused, 


Patent 1642772, was granted to Gar- 
butt and Fear September 20, 1927, on 
application filed March 10,.1923, 

Ford W. Harris represented appellants. 

The text of the opinion by the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief (Skinner, Henry ‘and 
Ruckman), follows: 


This is an appeal from the decision 


| of the Examiner finally rejecting claims 


3 to 9, inclusive, of Which the following 
will serve as an example: 

3. <A colloidal solution as a light- 
transmitting medium for substantially 
avoiding, in a photographic enlargement, 
granular effects existing in a photo- 
graphic element from which enlargement 
is made. 

The references are: 
734454, July 21, 1903, 
May 5, 1905. 

Claim 3 covers “a colloidal solution 
as a light-transmitting medium.” A 
colloidal solution is the same thing no 
matter what it is Wsed for and what- 
ever invention appellants have made is 
in a method of eliminating the grain in 
a photographic enlargement which con- 
sists in projecting the image to be en- 
larged through a substantially colorless 
light-transmitting colloidal medium upon 
photographic medium intended to 
receive the enlargement, which claim 
would in substance be substantially like 
the present claim 5. We consider the 
rejection of claim 3 correct. 

Claims Inaccurate. 

Claims 4 and 9 were objected to as 
inaceurate, the Examiner stating that 
it is not certain that appellants’ colloidal 
solution will not act to some extent as a 
ray filter, The brief criticizes this state- 
meticulous” as 
what is meant by the claim is that it 
will not prevent the passage of color 
rays to a perceptible extent as by the 
interception of rays such as red or green 
for subjecting the negative to light rays 
of one of-the primary colors, The brief 
further asserts that in practice an un- 
colored transparency or translucent body 
is not recognized as a ray or color filter. 
This may be true but such indefinite 
limitations are objectionable in claims 
and it would seem that the invention 
can be as well covered by the limitation 
in claim 5 or to a substantially colorless 
colloidal solution. 

Claim 5 appears to cover the real in- 
vention and as neither of the references 
discloses the use of a colloidal solution 
in a method.of enlarging photographs, 
we think this claim should be allowed. 

Claim 6 appears to be indefinite if it 
means anything different from claim 5 
and claim 7 is substantially the same 
as claim 5. 

Claim 8 is directly 
Bauermeister. 

Structure Not New. 

We do not think the Examiner is cor- 
rect in holding that whatever invention 
there is must be in the structure, for the 
structure of the apparatus is the same 


Bauermeister, 
Dukelow, 886684, 


anticipated by 


| as that of the Dukelow patent and as 
| appellants state, they 


could fill the de- 
vice of that patent with a proper col- 
loidal solution and use it as well as 
their own. : 

The Examiner has allowed two claims 
in which the structure is specified but, 
in view of Dukelow, we do not see how 
the structure can confer any patentability 
on these claims and they must be sup- 
ported, if at all, entirely by the use of 
the olloidal medium in eliminating 
granular effect. As we see it, the whole 
invention is in the method before re- 
ferred to and not at all in the apparatus. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 3, 4, 8 and 9 and re- 
versed as to claims 5, 6, and 7 with a 
recommendation that only one of these 
claims be allowed. 


the drilling of the well to assist in the 
sale of lease was doing just what these 
defendants with the _ others interested 
were arranging for and wanted him to 
do. His acts with reference thereto were 
the acts of the defendants, 


Evidence Warranted Finding 


As to General Partnership 

These defendants with others inter- 
ested were prior to the borrowing of any 
money from plaintiff holding meetings, 
electing so-called trustees, directing Mar- 
shall what to do and cherishing with 
much enthusiasm the idea of acquiring 
wealth from the transactions in oil leases- 
The voluminous correspondence between 
certain of the defendants and Marshall 
shows that he was carrying on the work 
with the authorization and entire ap- 
proval of the defendants. 

There was sufficient evidence in our 
judgment to warrant the jury in finding 
that at the time the notes in suit were 
feneral partnership 
under the name of “‘Marshall Oil & Gas 
Company” existed; that defendants were 
members of such partnership, and that 
the securing and use of the money rep- 
resented by the notes was within the 
seope of the partnership business. Mee- 
han y. Valentine, 145 U. §, 611; Le Roy, 
3ayvard & Company v. Johnson, 2 Peters 
186; Flowers ct al. v. Hill et al, (Okl.), 
249 Pac. 704; Comp. Okl. Stat. 1921, see- 
tions 8103, 8108, 8119. 

There being a reasonable evidence to 
support the verdict of the jury it should 
not be disturbed. ; 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 5. 
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AUTHORIZED StaTeMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeEREIN, 
PUBLISHED Without COMMENT BY THE 


Trade Marks 


Assignee of Sublease Obligated for Rent 


To Holder of Original Lease of Premises 


Duty to Pay Compensation for Occupancy Not Voided by 
Transaction With Subsequent Tenant. 


Tue STUDEBAKER CorporaTlON, PLAIN- 
tir IN ERROR, V. Tue AETNA SAVINGS 

& Trust COMPANY, No, 3833. Crrcu1T 

Court OF APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT, 

The owner of a portion of a building 
in Indianapolis leased it to plaintiff’s as- 
signor. The lessee then assigned the 
lease to the plaintiff, The plaintiff 
leased it to the Buck Company who as- 
signed the lease to the defendant. 

The defendant declared a trust in the 
assignment from the Buck Company. 
Subsequently the defendant leased to 
the Buck Company. 

The court held that in every way, e- 
cept as to privity of estate, the relatio: 
of landlord and tenant existed between 
the plaintiff and the Buck Company. 
The defendant was held directly liable to 
pay rent to the plaintiff as its landlord. 

The court pointed out that there was 
privity of estate between defendant and 
the owner of the fee, to whom the plain- 
tiff, being obligated to pay the rent, “did 
pay it and so became ,subrogated to the 
rights of the owner, 

” Error to the District Court for 
District of Indiana. Before 
Page and Anderson, Circuit Judges. 


Obligation of Assignee 


Declared Only Issue 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Page, follows: 

Plaintiff in error (plaintiff) sued de- 
fendant in error 
rent, or rental value, for a portion of a 
building in Indianapclis, Indiana. 

The leases and assignment: involwed 
are designated »y letter as follows: 


the 


A, Lease between owner and plain- | / 
| the parties hereto that the lessor here- 


| under, 
| Company, Trustee, is in possession of | 
| said premises as ‘assignee of a certain | 


tiff’s assignor. 

B. Assignment 
plaintiff. 

C. Lease from plaintiff to the Buck 
Company, here called Buck. j 

D. Assignment from Buck to defend- 
ant. 

E. Declaration of trust by defendant 
concerning assignment D, 

F, Lease from defendant to Buck. 


from lessee in A _ to 


A jury was waived, and, after filing | 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, | 
The | 
| ‘A,’ and it 


the court foune against plaintiff. 
only question here is as to the legal con- 
sequences of the acts of defendant in 


taking the assigmment D and in what | 
| ditions of the said lease ‘(A)’ as 
| same were herein set forth.” 


was done thereafter. The facts are not 


in dispute. 


That plaintiff took, by asignment B, | 


the whole term under lease ‘A, and be- 
came obligated to perform al lits terms 
and conditions is mot disputed. Nor is it 
disputed that by lease (, Buck took the 
whole term under lease A, was to pay 


the rent to plaimtnff, and became oObli- | 


gated to perforrm, all the terms and con- 
ditions of lease A. 

The only controversy is over defend- 
ant’s contention that as D, E and F were 


executed contemporaneously, they are to | 
| There was alse thereby established be- 


be considered as gpne instrument, the ef- 


fect of which is that defendant became | 


a mortgagee, not in possession, and 
therefore not liable for rent. 
Evidence Indicates 
Increase in Lease Value 
There iss some evidence that lease A, 


after it passed to Buck, was discovered | 


to have a large monetary value, and it 


get that value, the parties overlooked the 
weightier matter of the primary obli- 
gation to pay plaintiff's rent. 

The asignment to defendant by Buck 
of leases A and C was of the whole 
term and unconditional on its face. The 
declaration of trust E acklowledged the 
receipt-of the assignment of leases A 
and C, and then said: 

“It is hereby declared by the said 
trust company, @S trustee, that it holds 
said lease, collects the rents and profits 
arising therefrom and after paying the 
reasonable expense of the administration 
of the trust, is to pay to the National 
City Bank of Indianapolis, Ind., or other- 
wise, all rents collected from the tenants 
occupying said leasehold premises to be 


applied upon the notes of the Buck Com- | 


pany to the National City Bank or other- 
wise, now or at any time hereafter exe- 
euted,"'* = 


cepting the assignment defendant 
it and Buck, liable to 
pay the rents and profits arising from 


the leases A amd C, the purpose stated | lease A on the lessee; (e) defendant im- 


is hardly understandable; and, read - in 
connection with the undertaking to pay 
all rent, less expense of the administra- 
tion of the trust, to the Bank, makes 
it less understandable; because if we as- 
sume that defemdant meant to say it 
would collect the rent from itself and 
pay it to the Bank, then it must have 
intended to @lo one of two things, (a) 
not pay plaintiff’s rent, or (b) pay the 
bank nothing. ¢ \ 

If the declaration of trust had 
and said it was the 
purpose to make, or that it had made, 


' such a lease, the declaration them prob- 


ably would have stated the real pur- 
pose of the transaction, because ~lease 
F reserved a rental of $1,000 per month 
more than that reserved in 
and C. 

At the time -of the assignment to de- 
fendant, Buck was in financial trouble, 


| but paid rent to defendant under F until! 


| was appointed, 


and including August 1, 1923. 


* On the last day of August, 1923, in a| 


proceeding agaimst Buck in the Marion 
County, Ind., Superior Court, a receiver 
who went into physical 
possession of that part of the premises 
of which Buck had physical possession, 
On January 1, 1924, the receiver as- 
sumed control of that part of the 
premises theretofore sublet by Buck to 
varous tenants. 

The assignment to defendant was made 
February 14, 1923. Beginning March 1, 
1928, defendant “paid the plaintiff rent 


each month until and including Septem. | 


ber, 1923, under its lease to Buck, which 

rent was accepted. 
October, November 

1923, defendant 


and December, 
tendered the rent to 


plaintiff, Beéause plaintiff was contend. | Again, plaintiff may be held to have 





| Obtains Possession 


Evans, | 


| County Court, 


| court, plaintiff 
lo . 9 

(defendant) to recover | September 2Q, 4 
| time offered to surrender possession of 


| and control of the premises, we do not 


seems probable that, in the struggle to! die, although defendant’s proposition 


| in possession and control of the premises, 





re- | 


leases A| 
| session or Control of the premises. De- 


| Defendant Made no Effort 





ing that it then had the right to pos- 
session of the property, it refused to 
take the October and November checks, | 
but did take the December check under | 
protest and cashed it after June 12, 1924, 

On the claim that the assignment by | 
Buck to defendant was a default, plain- | 
tiff notified the receiver and defendant 
thereof, and, failing to get possession,:| 
on November 21, 1923, filled an inter} | 
vening petition in the suit in the Marion | 
County Superior Court, to which the re- | 
ceiver and the defendant were made | 
parties. 


By Order of Court 

In February, 1924, a year after the | 
ssignment to defendant, it made tender,, 
iv court, of the October and November, | 
}.238, and the January and February, | 
194, rent, amd asserted the validity of 
the assignment and defendant’s _ right | 
to possession thereunder, with such effect | 
that the court on June 12, 1924, decided | 
against the plaintiff on its intervening | 
petition. 

Theresfter, plaintiff notified the de- | 
fendant and the receiver that the rent | 
was in default and if not paid the lease 
would be declared forfeited. Such pro- 
ceedings Were then had in the Marion 
to which the defendant | 
was not a party, that, by order of the! 
obtained possession on 
1924, Defendant at no 


the premises. 
In the lease F from defendant to 


: Buck is the following provision: 


“It is understood and agreed between 


The Aetna Trust and Savings 


lease entered into by and between Ar- | 
thur Jordon of the city of Indianapolis, | 
party of the first part, as lessor, and 
said Studebaker Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, an Indiana corporation, 


| party of the second part, as lessee, on | 


the 17th day of April, ‘1919, a copy of 
which lease is hereto attached and made 
a part hereof and designated as exhibit 
is further agreed that the | 
lessee hereunder, The Buck Company, 
shall be bound by all the terms amd con- | 
if the 


When the lessee assigned its whole 
term to plaintiff and plaintiff assumed 
the obligations under lease A, there was, 
because of that assumption and because | 


| of covenants to pay rent running with 


the land, both privity of estate and of 
contract. 

The lease C conveyed the unexpired 
term under lease A, and thereby the | 
privity of estate was broken between 
plaintiff and Buck, but was established 
between Buck and the lessor in A. | 


tween plaintif€ and Buck privity of con- 
tract, 
In every way, except as to privity of 


| estate, the relation of landlord and ten- 
| ant existed between plaintiff and Buck. 
| What would have been the effect of the | 


assignment from Buck to defendant, if 
defendant had not gone into possession 


:) 
that 


“A mortgagee or assignee of a lease 
as security who has not actually taken 


| possession is mot liable for remt to the| 


landlord;” is mot supported by Olcese v. | 
VanBlatz, 144 Ill. App. 597, ome of the | 
cases relied wpon by defendant. 

We are of opinion that defendant was 


as evidenced by the following: (a) What- | 
ever name may be applied to the papers 
or the arrangement between defendant | 
and Buck, the consequence was_ that 
Buck ceased to pay.rent to plaintiff and | 
paid rent to defendant; (b) after Buck | 
ceased, because of the receivership, to | 
pay rent to defendant, the sub-tenants 
paid rent to defendant, and who took 
and kept it; (ec) it wholly interposed it- 
self between plaintiff and the property 
and the rents arising therefrom, and | 


/ | assumed full control over both coperty 
remembered that by ac- | Property 


be- | 


and income; (Cd) it received the assign- 
ment of leases A and C from Buck, lease | 
C containing an absolute assumption of 
all the terms and conditions imposed by 


mediately following the assignment to it | 
by Buck, Commenced paying to plaintiff 
under plaintif®’s lease to Buck; ¢£) .mak- | 
ing answer te plaintiff's proceedings in 
the suit in the Marion County Court 
to gain possession of the premises be- 
cause of the invalidity of the assign- 
ment to defendant from Buck—defend- | 
ant denied imvailidity, asserted its right 
to possession and in court made tender | 
of all rent then due. 
Evidently it was its defense that pre- | 
vailed, and plaintiff was denied posses- 
sion thereunder as late as June 12, 1924. 
Apparently defendant made no effort to | 
oust the receiver, but stood with him in 
resisting plaintiff's right to- possession. 
In the face of such facts, it is idle | 
to say that defendant was not in pos- | 


fendant made no offer or attempt to sur- | 
render pOoSSESSion, 


To Oust Receiver 

We have mot overlooked the holding, 
as one of the facts found, that defendant 
never occupied or had actual possession, 
That, on the record, was a finding of 
fact; but if it was it does not exclude 
the fact that everyone in physical pos- 
session, except the receiver, was under 
control of and attorning t6 defendant. 

We are of opinion that defendant must, 
under the circumstances, be held directly 
liable to pay the rent to plaintiff, as its | 
landlord; but if not, the facts shhow that 
there was privity of estate between de- 
fendant and the owner of the fee, to 
whom plaintiff, being obligated to pay 
the rent, did pay it and is subrogated 
to the rights of the owner. 





| tions obtained by opposer 


| referred to in applicant’s 


| the other registration, 
| no longer used, 


BEING 


Unitep States DAtty. 


' 


—— 


Registration Denied 
Mark ‘Big Ben’ as 
Sumilar to ‘Big Bill’ 


Confusion Declared to Be 
Likely From Use of Two 
Names on Carbonated 
Drinks. 


TAYLOR-LONG Co. v. CHICAGO CHERO- 
CoLA Borrtiine Co. FIRST AssistaANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, 

The examiner of trade-marke interfer- 
ences, in the Patent Office, sustained 
the opposition by the owner of the mark 


| “Big Bill” for soft drinks to a registra- 


tion for similar goods of the Wmark “Big 
Ben.” Finding that the marks were con- 
fusingly similar, the First Assistant 
Commissioner sustained this decision. 

Paul B. Eaton represented Taylor-Long 
Company, the opposer. John J. Riley and 
Junior Owens represented Chicago Chero- 
Cola Company, applicant. 

The full text of the opinion by 
Trade Assistan | 
follows: , 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, Chicago Chevo- 
Cola Bottling Company, of the decision 
of the examiner of trade mark interfer- 


Com issioner Kinman 


| ences sustaining the opposition filed by 


Taylor-Long Company and holding that 
Chicago Chero-Cola Bottling Company is 
not entitled to register the trade mark 
shown in its application. 

Mark Applied to Beverages. 

_The mark sought to be registered con- 
sists of the words “Big Ben,” as ap- 
plied to carbonated, nonalcoholic, non- 
cereal, maltless beverages sold as soft 
drinks. 

The opposition is based on the use 
by opposer and its predecessor in busi- 
ness of the words “Big Bill,” as a trade 
mark for nonalcoholic soft drinks. In 
the notice of opposition continuous usé 
of the latter mark is alleged since 1924 
and reference is made to two registra- 
t o ’s predecessor 
in a of the words “Big Bill” 
and e other of the words “Bj i 
Gk te Bee ords “Big Bill 

In- its answer the applicant did not 
deny use by the opposer of the mark as 
alleged but merely alleged its own use 
since October 5, 1925, and denied that 
there was any similarity or likelihood 
of confusion and called attention to two 
prior registrations No. 200840 and 198- 
272, stating that its mark was no more 
similar to the opposer’s than the op- 
poser’s was to the marks shown in these 
registrations. 

No testimony was 


wae taken by either 


The continuous use of the marks 
answer is 
therefore not established. In the op- 
poser’s brief, however, it is stated that 
it is the owner of one of the registra- 
tions No. 198272, as shown by the as- 
signment records of this office, and that 
it is informed that the mark shown in 
No. 200840, is 


Similarity is Sole Question. 

The only question presented by the 
record is that of the similarity of the 
marks of the two parties. 

In the decision in Ex parte The Fair, 
121 MS. Dec. 452, the then Assistant 
Commissioner held that registration of 
the mark “Big Bill,” as applied to 
shirts, was properly refused, in~view 
of the prior registration of the words 
“Big Ben” as applied to the same goods 
(No. 87916). 

In his decision the Assistant 
missioner said: 

“The examiner is right; the marks are 
similar in sound, sense and appearance. 


Com- 


, The applicant’s interesting brief points 


out that while ‘Big Bill’ is commonly 
known as a robust man, the name ‘Big 
Ben’ is most widely recognized as -the 
name of a clock; but it overlooks the 
fact that ‘Big Ben’ when found on a 
shirt indicates a shirt.” 


The argument of the applicant has 
been carefully considered, but no rea- 
son is found for reaching a different 
conclusion with respect to these marks 
than that reached by the former As- 
sistant Commissioner, The fact that 
other marks, including the word “Big,” 
have been registered, as applied to these 
goods, and that one of these marks, 
namely, “Big Baby,” including a second 
word beginning with B, is not deemed 
to be conclusive of the applicant’s right 
to register. 

With reference to the registration of 
the mark “Big Bill” (registration No. 
127783), to a party other than The Fair, 
the record shows that that application 
for registration of the mark “Big Bill” 
was placed in interference with registra 
tign No. 87916 of the words “Big Ben” 
and priority was awarded to the appli- 


cant. 


No Conflict of Action. 

It thus appears that there was no 
conflict between the subsequent action 
of the trade mark examiner and the 
holdings of the Assistant Commissioner 
in Ex parte The Fair, supra, but that 
the interference was declared because 
of the ruling in that case, as appears 
from the first action of the examiner in 
the application on which registration 
127783 was grantec. 

The applicant is the later in the field. 


‘Tf doubt of conflict exists it should be 
| resolved aaginst the applicant. It is be- 


lieved, however, that confusion of origin 
of goods is not doub.ful. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences, sustaining the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied, is affirmed. 

September 28, 1927, 
psviaanilelaeemertptaghtiinipsidlnse sa ia aie 8s hr Tah aE 
a right of recovery because, if there 
was an obligation on defendant to pay 
the rent to anyone, then plaintiff was 


|a mere surety for defendant, and it 


should repay. 

Reversed and remanded with direction 
to proceed in accordance with the views 
herein expressed, ‘ 

August 30, 1927. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


— 


New Term Opened 
By Supreme Court; 


Three Cases Argued 


Adjournment Taken Early | 


to Permit Justices to Pay 
President Coolidge. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


. ; , strict the | 
purporting to regulate and re | States sat for the first time during the 


October 1927 Term on Monday, October | 


operation of jitneys in that city. 
Edward N. Barnard argued the case 
for the plaintiffs in error. Reeves T. 


Strickland was on the brief with him. | 


Charles S. Whitman, Charles P. O’Neil 


and Clarence E. Page were on the brief | 


for the defendants in error. The Court 
declined to hear argument for the de- 
fendants in error. ; 

» It was contended for the plaintiffs in 
error that the issues of law relate to the 
constitutional validity of Ordinance No. 
56-B of the City of Detroit, and that 


repugnancy to Section 1 of the Four- | 


teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Deprivation Of Property Claimed. 

It was argued that the ordinance, if 
put into force and operation, would de- 
prive the plaintiffs of their liberty ‘ and 
property without due process of law, 
and deny to them the equal protection of 
¢the law. 

The statement was made by counsel in 
argument that while the ordinance pur- 
ported to be regulatory it was in fact 
prohibitory. The contention was ad- 
vanced that the ordinance, if enforced, 
would effect an unconstitutional dis- 
crimination between the plaintiffs 
error and the operators of other similar 


in 


vehicles. 
The Justices of the Court questioned 
the counsel for the plaintiffs in error as 


to the Federal questions involved in the | 


case as distinguished from the purely 
State questions presented. Thereafter 
the court refused to hear the argument 
of the defendants in error. 


School Lands Involved. 

A suit involving the question of the 
power of the Legislature of Arkansas 
to divert the proceeds of the sale of a 
sixteenth section, or school land, from 
the exclusive use of the inhabitants of 
the township in which such section is 


Packing Industry | 





| 





| 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1927 


Tax Decisions 


Twenty-Seven Attorneys Are Admitted 


To Practice Before Bar of Supreme Court | 


Journal for Day Records Cases Dismissed on Stipulation | 
of Counsel and Motions Filed in Suits Pending. 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


Mr. Wm. A. Glasgow, jr., 
Thomas J. Walsh for the petitioner. 


| Twenty-Seven Attorneys 


Are Admitted to Practice 
When the Supreme Court of the United 


3, 27 attorneys were admitted to prac- 
tice at the bar of the Supreme Court. 

Several cases were dismissed on stip- 
ulation of counsel, motions were made in 
a number of other cases. 


The full text of the Journal for the | 


Day, containing the names and addresses 


of the attorneys admitted, the number | . 
| Superintendent of Insurance of the State 


| and title of the cases in which motions 


were made, and the names of the at- 
torneys making the motions is as fol- 


| lows: 
these issues are founded on its claimed | 


situated, to the use of the inhabitants of | 


the State at large was also argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

The case is that of J. Mel Brooks, and 
Blytheville Special School District No. 5, 


Plaintiffs in Error, v. Ralph Koonce, as | 


State Treasurer of the State of Arkan- 
No. 88; appeal in error to the 
Arkansas Supreme Court. 

Cc. A. Cunningham, H. M. Trieber and 
P. A. Lasley appear on the brief for the 
plaintiffs in error. H. W. Applegate, 
. Attorney General, William T. Jammock, 
and J. S. Utley, appear on the brief for 
the defendants in error. 
argued for the plaintiffs in error. The 
court declined to hear the argument for 
the defendants in error. 

For the plaintiff in error it was con- 
tended that this is rot a suit against 
the State, that the complaint states a 
cause of action, that the acts questioned 
violate the 14th Amendment to the Fed- 


Sas. 


eral Constitution, that the campact be- | 
tween the State and the U:gecd States | 
could not be amended, and that the Act | 


of Congress of 1898 violates the Fifth 
Amendment. 


Statute Claimed to Be Valid. 
The position of the defendants in er- 
ror, as stated in their brief, is that noth- 
ing in either of the constitutional provi- 
sions may be construed as preventing 
Arkansas from pursuing the policy de- 
jared in the acts objected to, so long as 
he preserves the integrity and purpose 
of the trust for the exclusive benefit of 
the free public schools and distributes 
same equally and impartially to all chil- 
dren of school age during the present and 
future generations, as provided in these 
acts. 
It is also contended that the 
States cannot 
because Congress as the grantor 


United 


gave 


express consent in advance in the Fed- | 


eral Act approved March 8, 1898. 
The defendants in error also maintain 


that a recovery by plaintiffs in error | 
| tion of Charles E. Hughes in that be- | 
| ceiver of the National City Bank of Salt 
No. 154. John W. Blodgett v. Charles | 


“will become a precedent by which every 


township in the State may make simi- | 
lar demands—thus destroying the Per- | 
manent School Fund.of one and one- | 


fourth million dollars resulting in waste 


and mismanagement by township schools | 
and utter school poverty of the children | 


of tomorrow.” 


Arguments Are Heard 
In Meat Packers Case 


Arguments in the case of Swift and | 


Company and Armour and Company et 
al. v. United States of America, 
181, were the last heard by the Supweme 
Court on October 3. 


The conflict of jurisdiction claimed by | 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- | 


lumbia and the Court of Appeals of the 


District of Columbia is the issue involved | 

Frank Bergen for the appellee. 
en- | 
tered February 27, 1926, by the Supreme | 


in the case. 


The “Packers’ Consent Decree,” 


Court of the District of Columbia, in 


an equity suit brought by the Govern- | 


ment under the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-trust laws, was the specific issue 
involved in this.case in the lower court. 

The argument in the case was com- 
menced by Charles Evans Hughes for 
Swift and Company and Armour and 
Company. Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell 
argued for the United States. 


Tuesday, October 4, in behalf of those 
filing briefs as friends of the court. 


b 


The case was | 


complain of these acts | 


= Argu- | 
.~Qment in the case will be continued on 


| Solicitor General 


| Frank J. Albuss, of Washington, D. | 
C.3 d. 
Pa.; H. Rozier Dulany, Jr., of Washing- | 


Edward Collum, of Allentown, 


ton, D. C.; George Trosk, of New York 


City; James E. Thomas, of Greenville, | 


Ohio; Herman F. Krickenberger, of 
Greenville, Ohio; P. A. Lasley, of Little 
Rock, Ark.; Roy V. Reppy, of Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Morris W. Lieberman, of 
Jersey City, N. J.; A. Henry Walter, of 
Washington, D. C.; Wm. J. Koebel, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles G. Middleton, 
of Louisville, Ky.; John M. Rankin, of 
Columbus, Ohio; P. W. Cress, of Perry, 
Okla.; Carl J. Austrian, of New York 
City; Hugh L. Smith, of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Julian S. Eaton, of New York 
City; Saul J. Lance, of New York City; 
Herman E. Werner, of Columbus, Ohio; 
Lowell White, of Denver, Colo.; George 
Washington Waldorf, of San Jose, 


| Calif.; Lothrop Withington, of Brook- 


line, Mass.; J. Sydnor Bohannon, of 


Waynesville, N. C.; Arthur V. Roberts, | 


of Wichita, Kans.; Chester Rohrlich, of 
New York City; Arthur G. Stone, of 


tice. 

No. 15. Thomas M. Adams, appellant, 
v. The United States. Appeal from the 
Court of Claims. Dismissed per stipu- 
lation of counsel on motion of Solicitor 
General Mitchell in that behalf. 

No. 276. County of Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, plaintiff in error, v. United 
States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and 

No. 277. School District of Tinicum 
Township, Pennsylvania, plaintiff in er- 
ror, v. United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Motion 
to dismiss submitted by Solicitor Gen- 
eral Mitchell for the defendant in error. 


Application to Advance 
Railway Rate Case 


No. 293. The United States of Amer- | 


ica and the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, appellants, v. The Kansas City | 


Southern Railway Company, et al. Mo- 


tion to advance submitted by Solicitor | 


General Mitchell for the appellants. 


No. 511 of October Term, 1926.° The | 
| Pueblo of Santa Rosa, petitioner, v. Al- 
bert B. Fall, Secretary of Interior, et al. | 
| son R. Kevil and motion to substitute 


Motion to correct mandate submitted by 
Mitchell for 
spondents. 

No. 219. D. B. Heiner, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Twenty-third 
District of Pennsylvania, petitioner, v. 


; The Colonial Trust Company, Executor 


of the Will of Glenn T. Braden, de- 
ceased, and 

No. 220. C. G. Lewellyn, former Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the 


Twenty-third District of Pennsylvania, 


petitioner, v. the Colonial Trust Com- | 
pany, executors of the will of Glenn T. | 
Braden, deceased. Leave granted to file | 


brief of Osage Indian Tribe as amicus 


curiae on motion of James M. Beck in | 


that behalf. 
No. 190. William H. Blodgott, 


cut, petitioner, v, 
Charles Moebius et al., executors, and 
No. 191. Arthur Silberman, Charles 


Moebius, et al., Executors, plaintiffs in | 
| error v. William H. Blodgett, Tax Com- | 
of Connecticut. | 
by | 

| of Mr. S. B. Axtell for the petitioner. 


missioner of the State 


Motion to advance _— submitted 


, Charles E. Hughes in that behalf. 
No. 152. F. R. Mason, petitioner v. C. 
F. Routzahn, Collector of Internal Reve- | 


nue. 
Charles 


Leave granted to file brief of 
E. Hughes, 


Harrison Tweed, as amici curiae, on mo- 
half. 


Holden, Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Leave granted to file brief of William 


C. Cannon as amicus curiae on motion | 
| States, as amicus curiae on motion of 


of John W. Davis in that behalf. 
No. 79. United Fuel Gas Company, ap- 


| pellant, v. The Public Service Commis- | 
sion of West Virginia, Birk S. Strathers, 


Ernest D. Lewis, et al., I. Wade Coffman 


and C. E. Nethken substituted in place | 
| of Birk S. Strathers and Ernest D. 
No. | 
| motion of Mr. John W. Davis in that be- | 
| half. 


Lewis, as parties defendant herein, on 


No. 101. Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of the State of New Jersey, 


appellant, v. Middlesex Water Company. | 


Motion to dismiss submitted by Mr. 
Defendant Patties 


Substituted in Fuel Suit 
No. 507. Arthur Rich, petitioner v. The 


| People of the State of Michigan. Motion 
to postpone submission of petition for a | 


writ of certiorari until the case is heard 
upon the writ of error, No. 543, subraiteed 
by Mr. Richard S. Doyle in behalf of 
Mr. Harry Eugene Kelly, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton M. Pratt for the petitioner. 


No, 543. Arthur Rich, plaintiff in 


| error v. People of the State of Michigan. 


Motion to advance submitted by Mr. 


Richard S. Doyle, in behalf of Mr. Harry | 


and Mr. |! Eugene Kelly 


the re- | 


Edward Cornell, | 
William C. Breed, Paul Armitage, and | 


| for the Seventh Circuit. 
| stipulation of 


and Mr. Thornton M. 
Pratt for the plaintiff in error. 


| No. 130. The Equitable Trust Com- | 
| pany of New York, as Trustee in Bank- 
| ruptey of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, 
| petitioner, v. 
| of Trinidad, Colorado. 


The First National Bank 
Leave granted 
to file brief of Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York as amicus curiae on mo- 
tion of Mr. Chester Rohrlich in that 
behalf. 

No. 242. J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co. 
petitioner, v. The United States. Motion 
to advance submitted by Mr. Walter E. 
Hampton for the petitioner. 


No. 430. State of Ohio on relation of | 
Company, | 


National Mutual Insurance 
plaintiff in error, v. William C. Safford 


’ 


| of Ohio, and 


No. 431. State of Ohio, on relation, of 


The Celina Mutual Casulty Company, | 


plaintiff in error, v. William C. Safford, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of Ohio. Motion to advance submitted 


by Mr. Arthur I. Vorys for the plaintiff 


in error. 


No. 1. Rhederei M. Jebsen Company, | 


appellant, v. The United States; 

No. 2. The Firm of M. Jebsen, Cor- 
responding Owner of the 
Company, Carl Diederichsen for the use 


of Rhederei M. Jebsen Company, ap- | 


pellant, v. The United States; 
No. 3. 
minal and Navigation Company, appel- 
lant, v. The United States; 
No. 4. 


lant, v. The United States; 
No. 5. Atlas Line Steamship Com- 
pany, apellant, v. The United States; 
No. 6. Atlas 


No. 7. North German Lloyd, 
lant, v. The United States; 

No. 8. North Germah Lloyd, appel- 
‘lant, v. The United States; 

No. 9. North German Lloyd, appel- 


appel- 


Charleston, W. Va., and Ira C.Oehler, of | !2nt, v. The United States; 


St. Paul, Minn., were admitted to prac- | i 
| etfahrt Aktien-Gesellschaft (also known | 


; as Hamburg-American Line), appellant 


No. 10. Hamburg-Amerikanische Pak- 


’ 


v. The United States; 
No. 11. Hamburg-Amerikanische Pak- 


etfahrt Aktien-Goesellschaft (also known | Mr. Hugh Obear in that behalf. 


as Hamburg-American Line), appellant, 
v. The United States, and - 


Leave Granted to File 
Brief in Two Days 


No. 12. Deutsch-Australische Dampf- | 
The: | 


schiffs-Gesellschaft, appellant, v. 
United States. Motion to pass submitted 
by Mr. Edgar W. Hunt in behalf of the 


' appellants in Nos. 3 to 12 inclusive with 


the consent of Mr. Solicitor General 
Mitchell for the appellee, and by Mr. J. 
J. Lynch for the appellants in Nos. 1 


to 12, to file brief within 2 days and to 


appellants in Nos. 1 and 2 to file brief | : 
| plaintiff in error, v. The Farmers Coop- 


| erative Commission Company and A. E. 


in opposition thereto within five days, 
No. 172. Manson E. Kevil, Receiver of 

the First National Bank of Carnegie, 

plaintiff in error v. Peter G. Cameron, 


| Secretary of Banking of Pennsylvania, 


etc., et al. Suggestion of déath of Man- 
Lloyd Littrell as the party plaintiff in 
error granted on motion of William S. 
Moorhead in that behalf. 


No. 4, Original. State of Nevada, com- | 
plainant v. Crown Williamette Paper | 


Company. Stipulation to continue sub- 
mitted by Mu F. W. Clements ‘in that 
behalf. 


Motion to Retax 


Costs Submitted 


No. 577, October term, 1926. St. Louis 


and San Francisco Railroad Company | 
Louis-San Francisco Railway | 


and St. 
Company, petitioners, v. E. B. Spiller, et 
al. Motion to retax costs submitted by 


| Mr. E. S. Bailey in that behalf. 
Tex. 
Commissioner of the State of Connecti- | 
Arthur Silberman, | 
| advance submitted by Mr. Edward H. 


No. 197. Interstate Busses Corpora- 


Tax Commissioner, etc., et al. Motion to 
Kelly for the appellant. 

No. 225. H. Plamals, petitioner, v. The 
Steamship “Pinar Del Rio,” her en- 
gines, boilers, etc. 
Mrs. Ira Jewell Williams in that behalf. 


No. 154. John W. Blodgett v. Charles 
Holden, Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Leave granted to file brief of Ira Jewell 
Williams, Nathan Glickman, and Louis 
Quarles as amici curiae, on motion of 
Mr. Ira Jewell Williams in that behalf.. 

No. 424. Edward E. Jenkins, as Re- 


Lake City, petitioners, v. National Sure- 
ty Company. Leave granted to file 
brief of Joseph W. McIntosh, Comp- 
troller of the Currency of the United 


Mr. George P. Barse in that behalf. 
No. 574. Curtis Friedlander, plain- 
tiff in error, v. State of Washington. 


| In error to the Supreme Court of the 


State of Washington. Docketed and dis- 


; missed on motion of Mr. Biaine Mallan 
| for the defendant in error. 


No. 200. The Lakewood Engineering 


| Company and Edward G. Carr, peti- | 
tioners, v. A. W. French & Co., Alfred 
| W. French, Edwin A. Allen, et al., ete. 


On writ of certiorari to the United 
States States Circuit Court of Appeals 


counsel, and mandate 
granted, on motion of Mr. Frank Den- 


| hett in that behalf. 
Joseph J. Weinhandler, peti- | 
' tioner, v. the United States of America. | 


No. 481. 


Leave granted to withdraw petition for 
writ of certiorari and file substituted pe- 
tition granted on motion of Mr. David V. 
Cahill in that behalf. 


Leave Is Granted 
To File Brief 

No. 222. 
Executor under the will 
Moore, deceased, petitioner, \v. The 


4 





Steamship | 


Hamburg-American Line Ter- | 


Hamburg-American Line Ter- | 
minal and Navigation Company, appel- | 


Line Steamship Com- | 
| pany, appellant, v. The United States; 


| ruptcy 


| and 2, in opposition thereto, with leave of Appeals for the 1» gon aloe gy oe neh 
to counsel for the appellants in Nos. 3 missed on motion of counsel for p 


: | Appeals Dismissed 
tion, appellant, v. William H. Blodgett, | 


Motion to advance | 





Customs Appeals 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


NV INES AND MINERALS: Partnerships: Oil Leases.—The owners of oil 
leases, as well as owners of mines, may enter into an ordinary partnership 


with reference thereto.—Thompson, et 


al. v. Crystal Springs Bank (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2202, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ARTNERSHIPS: Mining Partnerships: Liabilities —A mining partnership in 

a peculiar one and differs from an ordinary commercial or trading partner- 
ship, the principal difference being that the partners, in the absence of other 
circumstances, cannot fairly be presumed to have intended to render them- 
selves liable to all the consequences of a commercial partnership.—Thompson, 
et al. v. Crystal Springs Bank (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly 


Index Page 2202, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


REAL PROPERTY: Leases: Assignment: Duty to Pay Rent.—Owner leased 


premises to plaintiff’s assignor. 


tiff leased to B. B assigned the lease ta defendant. 


Lessee assigned lease to plaintiff. Plain- 


Defendant declared trust 


in the assignment from B. Defendant leased to B. The court found that de-, 


fendant was in possession and control of the premises. 


Held, in every way, ex- 


cept as to privity of estate, relation of landlord and tenant existed between 
plaintiff and B. Defendant held directly liable to pay rent to plaintiff as its 


landlord. At any rate there was privity 


of estate between defendant and owner 


of fee, to whom plaintiff, being obligated to pay rent, did pay it and is sub- 
rogated to rights of owner.—The Studebaker Corporation v. The Aetna Savings 
& Trust Company (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 


2202, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


Patents and 


Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Claim to Compensation for a Particular Purpose Is Not Alkow- 

able—A claim for “a colloidal solution as a light transmitting medium” is 
not allowable, because the colloid solution is the same thing no matter what it 
is used for and an invention, if any, in the use of the solution must be in the 
method.—Patent 1642772 to Garbutt & Fear (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 2202, Col. 4 (Volume IT). = 


"TRADE MARKS: 


Similarity: “Big Bill” and “Big Ben.”—The mark “Big 


Ben” is so similar in sound, sense and appearance to the mark “Big Bill” 
previously used on goods of same descriptive properties that registration of 
“Big Ben” must be refused.—Taylor-Long Co. v. Chicago Chero-Colo Bottling 


Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of 


2202, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


United States. Leave granted to file 


| brief of Herbert Noble and Scott Scam- 


mell as amici curiae on motion of Mr. 
John W. Townsend in that behalf. 


No. 154. John W. Blodgett v. Charles 
Holden, Collector of Internal Revenue. 


| Leave granted to file brief of Josephine S. 
| Goodwin as amicus curiae on motion of 


Mr. J. Robert Sherrod in that behalf. 


No. 154. John W. Blodgett v. Charles 
Holden, Collector of Internal Revenue. 


| Leave granted to file brief of Helen Ss. 


Schmidt as amicus curiae on motion of 


No. 46. Elmira Holland, plaintiff in 


| error, v. James S. Swilley, as Adminis- 


| 
trator, etc. Suggestion of the death of 
Elmira Holland and motion to substi- 
tute Thomas H. Dent as the party plain- 
tiff in error granted on motion of Mr. 
William L. Houston in that behalf. 

No. 51. Andrew P. Vought, peti- 
tioner, v. K. K. Kanne, Trustee in Bank- 
of the Estate of Andrew J. 
Vought, Bankrupt. On writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit _ 

is- 


tioner. 
No. 132. The Wichita Board of Trade, 


Randall. In error to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Kansas. Dismissed on 
moticn by plaintiff in error. 

Jessie L. Wickwire, indi- 
vidually etc., petitioner, v. Mabel G. 
Reinecke, as Collector etc. Submitted 
on printed brief, pursuant to 23d rule, 
by Mr. Forest D. Siefkin for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Mitchell, Assistant Attorney General 
Willebrandt, and Mr. Sewell Key for the 


respondent. ; 
No. 165. O. E. Harlin, Norta Harlin : 


No. 149. 


| and the American Investment Company, 
plaintiffs in error, v. Mary Cage et al. 


Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma 
submitted under Section 237-c of the 
Judicial Code as amended by Act of Feb- 
ruary 13. 


Sacco-V anzette 


No. 549. John B. Lemieux, Peter 
Lemieux, Maggie Martineau et al., pe- 
titioners, v. Agate Land Company and 
City of Superior. Motion for leave to 


| proceed in forma pauperis submitted by 


John B. Arnold for the petitioners. 

No. 467. Nicola Sacco and Bartholomeo 
Vanzetti, petitioners, v. Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. On petition for a writ 
of certicrari to the Superior Court of the 
State of Massachusetts. Dismissed with | 
costs on motion of counsel for the pe- 
titioners. 

No. 468. Nicola Sacco and Bartholomeo | 
Vanzetti, petitioners, v. Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. On pettion for a writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the State of Massachusetts. 
Dismissed with costs on motion of coun- 
sel for the petitioners. 

The following cases were argued: 

No. 111. Red Star Motor Drivers As- 
sociation, The Blue Ribbon Auto Drivers 
Association of Michigan for the use, 
etc., Harry A. Dietz et al. v. plaintiffs in 
error, v. City of Detroit, James W. 
Inches, Commissioner, etc. - Arguments 
commenced by Mr. E. N. Barnard for 
the plaintiff in error. The Court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 88. J. Mel Brooks and Blytheville 
Special School District No. 5, plaintiffs 
in error, v. Ralph Koonce, as State 
Treasurer of the State of Arkansas. Ar- 

i 
{ 
| 
] 


| OF | gument commenced by F. A. Lashly for 
Dismissed per | 


the plaintiff in error. The court de- 
clined to hear further argument. 

No. 181. Swift & Company et al. and 
Armour & Company et al. v. the United 
States of America. Argument com- 
menced by Charles E. Hughes for Swift 
& Company et al., and continued by Mr. 
Assistant to the Attorney General Don- 


| ovan. 


Adjourned until Oct. 4 at 12 o’clock. 
The day call for Tuesday, Oct. 4, will 


| be as follows: Nos. 181, 154, 176 (and 
| 177), 194, 211 (212 and 218), 214 (215 
William R. Verner, Sole | 
of Emily L. | 


and 216), 164, 235, 188, 152, 156 157, 167, 
210, 218, 219 (and 220), 240, 13, 43, 110, } 
45, 185, 195, 226, 


Patents: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 


Court of Customs 


Appeals in Session | 


Docket Issued of the Cases 
Called Before the 
Fall Term. 


The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals resumed sessions on October 3. 
Those present were Presiding Judge Wil- 
liam J. Graham, and Associate Judges 
James F. Smith, Oscar E. Bland and 
Charles S. Hatfield. 

Upon motion of Charles D. Lawrence, 
Mark Eisner of New York was admitted 
to practice. The following cases were 
called: 

No. 3010. United States v. Stone & 
Downer Co., et al. Asbestos shingles. 
Barnes, McKenna & Halstead granted 
leave to appear as amici curiae. 

No. 2813. United States v. Meadows, 
Wye & Co., Inc. Books. Upon motion 
appellee granted leave to withdraw pri- 
vate invoice from files. 

No. 3002. Wheeler, Elder & Elder, et 
al. v. United States. Tankage-Modified 
upon stipulation. 

No. 3017. United States v. Scintilla 
Magneto Co. Magnetos—aviation. Re- 
versed and remanded upon stipulation. 

No. 2913. United States v. Iwai & Co. 
(Ltd.) et al. 
goods—Japanese tax. Motion to reverse 
and remand. Argued by Mr. Oscar Ig- 
staedter for the appellant and by Mr. 
Bert Hanson for the appellees. Motion 
denied. Each side granted 30 days in 
which to file brief on the merits. 

No. 2951. United States v. F. Vietor 
& Achelis. Reappraisement—velvet rib- 
bons. Motion to reverse and remand. 
Argued by Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for the 
appellant and by Mr. B. A. Levett for 
the appellee. Motion denied and each 
side granted 30 days in which to file 
brief on the merits. 

No. 2989. Albers Bros. Milling Co. v. 
United States. Drawback (oats). Mo- 
tion of appellee to dismiss argued by 
Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for the appellee 
and submitted by appellant. Motion de- 
nied. 

No. 2983. Porges & Levy v. United 
States. Port wine—denatured wine. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Bert Hanson for the ap- 
pellant and by "Mr. Oscar Igsteadter for 
the appellee. 

No. 2931. United States v. F. Vietor 
& Achelis, Silk velvets, etc.—reap- 
praisement. Argued by Mr. Oscar 
Igstaedter for the appellant and by Mr. 
B. A. Levett for the appellee. 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published October 3, 1927. 


Ox Fibre Brush Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 8153. 
Additional compensation in the amount 

of $48,000 voted and accrued by the peti- 
tioner in May, 1920, to its president 
and treasurer was in excess of reason- 
able compensation for personal services 
actually rendered in that year. 

American Lace Manufacturing Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No. 8293. 

Petitioner’s invoices to customers 
within the United States all contain as 
a statement of terms of sale the phrase 
“7 per cent—10 days 60 extra.” Pur- 
chasers pay the face of such invoices, 
less 7 per cent, regardless of settlement. 
Held, that a deduction of 7 per cent 
from the total of such invoice amounts 
is proper in the computation of gross 
sales for the taxable year. 

Thomas Cronin Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 7995. 

On the evidence, held, that certain 
noninterest-bearing demand promissory 
notes were not bona fide paid in for 
stock of the petitioner and may not be 
included in its invested capital for the 
years 1920 and 1921 under Section 326 
(a) (2) of the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921. 

Mrs. Irene Coffin, Petitioner, v. 
missioner. Docket No. 5930. 
Deficiency in income taxes for the 

year 1922 determined. 


Com- 


| Archer, William. 


Atchley, Edward Godfrey Cuthbert Fred- 


| Edwards, Henry John. 


Reappraisement—silk 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Li 


brary of Congress. Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins, ed. Who and 
what; a book of clues for the clever, | 
edited by . in association with | 
many prominent people. 149 p. N. Y., | 
Boni & Liveright, 1927., 27-18828 | 

Archdeacon, John Philip. The week-day 
religious school. 90 p. (Thesis (Ph. | 
D.)—Catholic university of America, | 
1927.) Catholic university of America, 
1927. 27-18819 

plays by 

George Bernard 

N. Y., Holt, 1927. j 

27-18820 

A legacy of hours. 

San Francisco, 1927. 27-18822 


Three 
foreword by 
269 p. 


with 
Shaw. 


Arnstein, Flora J. 
42 p. 


eric. ... ‘He that readeth the spis- 
tle’ being a cheap reissue with frontis- 
piece of Tract IV, The parish clerk and 
his right to read the liturgical epistle. | 
Alcuin club prayer book revision pam- 
phlets. IX) 29 p. London, Oxford 
university press, 1927. 27-18817 
Baker, Harry Earl. The queen of the 
snows, and other verses. 104 p. Le- 
mont, Ill., M. K. Williams, 1927. 
27-18821 
Barrow, Sir Edmund George. The 
growth of Europe through the dark 
ages A. D. 401-1100. A brief anrra- 
tive of evoiution from tribal to na- 
tional status. 356 p., illus. London, 
H. F. & G. Witherby, 1927. 27-18798 
Bennett, Ernest Nathaniel. Apollonius; 
or, The present and future of psy- 
chical research. 79 p. N. Y., Dutton, | 
1927. 27-18814 | 
Black, Newton Henry. Laboratory ex- | 
periments in practical chemistry, to | 
accompany the revised edition of Black 
and Conant’s “Practical chemistry.” 
188 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 
27-18831 
making of 
Macmillan, | 





The 
Ns Key 


Cadbury, Henry Joel. 
Luke—Acts. 385 p. 
1927. 27-18810 

Cameron, Mary Lovett. The inquiry pil- 
grim’s guide to Assisi, by ... to which 
is added the first life of S. Francis of 
Assisi by Thomas of Celano; with 12 | 
illustratians. 275 p. London, Meth- | 
uen, 1926. 27-18796 | 

Chancellor, Edwin Beresford. Life in | 
regency and early Victorian times; an | 
account of the days of Brummell and 
D’Orsay 1800-1850. 130 p., illus. 
London, Batsford, 1927. 27-18794 

Dana, John Cotton. Changes in library 
‘methods in a changing world, by John 
Cotton Dana. 12 p., Newark, N. J., 
The Public library, 1927. 27-18838 

Duclaux, Mme. Agnes Mary Frances 
(Robinson).y Portrait of Pascal, by 
Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson), 
232 p., London, Unwin, 1927. 27-18815 

A short life of 
Marlborough, by ... and Ethel Ash- 
ton Edwards. 308 p., London, Bell, 
1926. 27-18795 

Etherege, George. The dramatic | 
works of ..., ed. with imtréduction 
and notes by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. 
(Half title, The Percy reprints, no. 6), 
2 v..Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1927. 

27-18809 

Gardner, Percy. Modernism in the Eng- 
lish church. (The faiths; varieties of 
Christian expression). 146 p., London, 
Methuen, 1926. 27-18816 

Holcroft, Thomas. Memoirs of Thomas | 
Holcroft, written by himself and con- | 
tinued by William Hazlitt. (The | 
world’s classics. 302). 390 p. N. | 
Y., Oxford university press, 1926. 

27-18808 

Jackson, Chevalier. Bronchoscopy and 
esophagoscopy; a manual of perora! 
endoscopy and laryngeal surgery. 2d 
ed., reset with 179 illustrations with 
10 color plates. 457 p., illus. Phil., | 
Saunders, 1927. 27-18839 

Kelly, George Edward. The show-off, a | 
transcript of life in three acts, by .. . 
preface by Heywood Broun. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 129 p. N. 
Y., French, 1924. 27-26634 

Leland Stanford junior university. Li- | 
brary. Handbook of the libraries, 
Stanford university. 4th ed. 60 p. | 
Stanford University, 1926. 27-18837 | 

Lieb, Thomas John. Line coaching; a | 
text of detailed instruction, by Thomas | 

J. Lieb. 111 p., illus. Menomonie, | 

| 


Sir 





Wis., Athletic suppl) co. ine, 1927. 
27-18786 
McCord, Iris Ikeler. The tabernacle; its 
God-appointed structure and service. | 
72 p., illus. Chicago, The Bible insti- | 
tute colportage ass’n, 1927. 27-18813 
Murray, David Leslie, 1888. Scenes & | 
silhouettes. 320 p. London, Cape, | 
1926. 27-18807 | 
Nearing, Scott. Russia turns east; the | 
triumph of soviet diplomacy in Asia. | 


Subscription 


Washington, D. C. 


Position 


Firm or _ 
Organization 


Street 
Address 


City and 


Type of 
Business 


| Saint-Gaudens, Homer. 


Schneck, Frank Joseph. 


Wells, Webster. 


For Your Convenience 


To THE UNITED STATES DAILY, 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 


For the enclosed remittance of $10 please enter my 
subscription to The United States Daily for one year. 


(All Subscriptions Entered at the Old Rate Prior to July 1, 1927, Have 
Been Extended Pro Rata.) 


‘at end of last line. 


30 p. N. Y., Social science publishers, 
1926. 27-18799 

Need ham, James George. A guide to 
the study of fresh-water biology, with 
special reference to aquatic insects and 
other invertebrate animals, by 
and Paul R. Needham. 88 p. 
N. Y., Americah viewpoint 
1927. 


illus. 
society, 
27-18832 


| Pennell, Mrs. Elizabeth (Robins) Italy’s 


garden of Eden, by ... with illus- 

trations by Joseph Pennell. 36 p. illus. 

Phila., The Pennell club, 1927. 
27-18791 


aa 
Renner, George Thomas. Primitive re- 


ligion in the tropical forests, a study 
in social geography, by ... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1927.) 
111 p. N. Y., 1927. 27-18790 
Richardson, Dennett Leroy. Infectious 
diseases and aseptic nursing technique; 
a handbook: for nurses. 182 p. illus. 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1927. 

27-18841 
Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, adapted from a lecture given 
by his son, 64 p., illus., Cornish, N. H., 
1927. 27-18783 
Inductive short- 

hand built up from longhand. 96 p. 
Rochester, N. Y., F. J. Schneck, 1927. 
27-18835 
Sexton, Randolph beige = American 
theaters of today, illustrated with 
plans, sections and photographs of ex- 
terior and interior details of modern 
motion picture and legitimate theaters 
throughout the United States, by ... 
and B. F. Betts ... with a foreword 
by S. L. Rothafel, “Roxy.” 175 p., 
illus. New York, Architectural book 
publishing co., 1927. 27-18781 
Shanks, Edward. Second essays on lit- 
erature, by Edward Shanks. 211 p. 
London, W. Collins, 1927. 27-18806 
Stohr, Philipp. A text-book of histology 
arranged upon an embryological basis, 
by Dr: Frederic T. Lewis . . . and Dr. 
J. L. Bremer... This is a revision of 
the 2d ed. of Lewis and Stohr’s Text- 
book of histology, based on the 15th 
German ed. of Stohr’s Histology. Four 
hundred and eighty-five illustrations of 
which thirty-two are in color. 551 p., 
illus. Phila., Blakiston, 1927. 
27-18829 
Way, Sister Agnes Clare. . . .-The lan- 
guage and style of the letters of St. 
Basil. (The Catholic university of 
America. Patristie studies. Vol. XIII. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university 
of America. 229 p. Catholic univer- 
sity of America, 1927. 27-18826 
Webster, Ralph Waldo. Potassium and 
tartrates; a review of the literature on 
their physiological effects ... with a 
digest of bibliography of the litera- 
ture, by W. A. Brennan. 168 p. Chi- 
cago, Commonwealth press, 1927. 
27-18834, 
Modern soljd geometry, 
- and Walter W. 
Boston, Health, 
27-18830 


graded course . 
Hart. 311-509 p. 
1927. 


Wren, Sir Christopher. . . . Hampton 


court palace, 1689-1702, original Wren 
drawings from the Sir John Soane’s 
museum and All Souls collections ... 
(The Wren society. Publications. Vol. 
IV.) 80 p. front., illus.“ Oxford, Printed 
for the Wren society at the University 
press, 1927. 27-18785 


Government Books 


and Publications 


List of Technical Workers in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Outline of 
Functions of Major Branches of the 
Department. 1927. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 5, Office of Personnel 
and Business Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. 


If Agr. 25-1443] 


Present Trends in Home Sewing. By 
Ruth O’Brien, Textile Chemist in 
Charge, and Maude Campbell, Assist- 
ant Specialist in Clothing, Textiles and 
Clothing Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
4. Price, 5 cents. Agr 27-632 

New Species of Mollusks of the Genus 
Corbicula from Uruguay and Brazil. 
By William B. Marshall, Assistant 
Curator, Division of Mollusks, United 
States National Museum. Free at the 
Museum. 

The Rodents of the Genus Plagiodontia. 
By Gerrit S. Miller, jr., Curator of the 
Division of Mammals, United States 
National Museum. Free at the Mu- 
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Discovery Valid 
Though Mineral 


Is Now Valueless 


Shale Beds Declared to Have 
Future Worth as Sources 
of Oil Sup- 
ply. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
well known for a number of years, and 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


have been the subject ‘of much explora- | 


tion, study, and investigation. They have 


been recognized by the Department and | 
by Congress as a very, valuable natural |! 
minéral resource. They have been the | 
subject of treatment in a large number | 


of experimental reduction plants, one of | 
which was provided for by Congress and | 


is now in operation. 


While at the present time there has 
been no considerable production ‘of oil | 
from shales, due to the fact that abun- | 


dant quantities of oil have been produced | 
is no | 


more cheaply from wells, there 
possible doubt of its value and of the 


fact that it constitutes an enormously | 


valuable resource for future use by the 
American people. 


Immediate Profit 


Declared Unnecessary 
It is not necessary, 


ver v. Eastman (34 L. D. 123): 

“Tt does not follow that because there 
is no clear profit arising fronmthe sale 
of sn article that has been 
tured or produced, that it therefore has 
no commercial value. Take, for ex- 
ample, the farmer. In the course of 
husbandry it frequently happens that 
different crops raised by the 
when put in 
enough to pay the costs of their pro- 
duction and transportation, but can it 
be truly said that said crops have no 
commercial value simply because after 
the same have been sold and all ex- 
penses incident to their production and 
shipment deducted, there is no clear gain 
to the farmer, and therefore, as a corol- 


lary, that the lands are not valuable for | 

And the same | 
an, t 

may be said as to the entry under this 


agricultural purposes? 
act of land valuable ‘chiefly for stone.’ 
Could not the land be valuable chiefly 
for stone even though, because of its 
remoteness from market or other causes, 
tone could not then be sold for a 
remunerative price?” 

The evidence in this case shows that 
in this particular area of Colorado the 
lands contain the Green River forma- 
tion. and this formation carries oil 
shales in large and valuable quantities; 
that while the beds vary in the rich- 


+he 
ul 


nessS O1 
one won whick the miner may rely as 
carrying oil shale which, while yielding 
at places comparatively small quantities 
of oil, in other places yields larger and 
richer quantities of this valuable min- 


eral. 


tial discovery at or near the surface, he 


may with assurance follow the forma- 


tion through the lean to the richer beds. | 
There can be no question whatever | 


as to the greater value of the lands 
for their oil shale deposits than for 
other purposes. Their agricultural value 
is negligible; their value for grazing 
purposes is nominal, and the real and 
principal value is the mineral deposit. 

After careful consideration of the en- 


tire record, the Department has reached | 


the conclusion that the locations are 


in order to con- | 
stitute a valid discovery under the gen- | 
eral mining laws sufficient to support an | 
application for patent, ‘that the mineral | 
in its present situation can befimmedi- | 
ately disposed of at a profit. As stated | 
by the Department in the case of Nar- 


manufac- | 


farmer | 
market do not sell for | 


their egntent, the formation is | 


In other words, having made his ini- | 


valid. and if otherwise regular, are en- | 


titled to pass to patent under the gen- 
eral mining jaws. Prior departmental 
decisions in this case are accordingly re- 
called and vacated, the decision of the 


Commissioner of the General Land Office . 


homestead entries 
George L. Sum- 


and the 
01827 of 


affirmed, 
018825 and 


mers held for cance!lation, because made | 


upon lands covered by prior valid min- 
eral locations. ; 
Signed). HUBERT WORK. 


American Proposals 
At Radio Convention 
Delegation Prepares Guide to 
to Activities at Inter- 
national Meeting. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
to New York as guests of the Radio Cor- 


poration of America, the Postal Tele- 
graph and Commercial Cable Company, 


and Amcrican Telephone and Telegraph ! 


Company, were announced in a state- 
ment 
conic 


Commerce 


nce in the United States Chamber 


of Building, October 3, as 
follows: 
President to Receive. 


Considerable entertainment and 


least t¥o week-end excursions are plan- | 


ned during the conference. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge will receive the 
delegates at the White House on Friday 
afternoon, Otcober 7. The Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Kellogg will hold a re- 
ception at the Pan American Union, 
Wednesday evening, October 5. 

Through the courtesy of the Radio 
Corporation of America and the National 


| 


} 
| 
| 
} 
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Aeronautics 
Berlin to Moscow air service may be 


discontinued during winter months, 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Agriculture 


Nebraska Wheat Growers Association | 


is endeavoring to gain control of 50 
per cent of wheat acreage in State to\ 


insure effective operation of new wheat | 


pool. ) 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Wholesale prices of all commodities | 


show increase of 12 per cent during 

August, statement by Department of 
Labor. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Farmers are being reimbursed for 

extra work in combatting corn borer, 

approximately $4,100,000 paid to date. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation sets new record of daily de- 
livery. 


Statistics of grain stocks, in store 
and afloat, for week ending October 1. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, grain, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Slight decline noted in Indian jute 
crop. 
Page 5y Col. 1 
New grapefruit cannery to be opened 
in Florida. , 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Cranberries to be shipped in odd- 
sized crates. Page 14, Col. 6 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Governor of Federal Reserve Board 
says Congress will be asked to liberal- 
ize Clayton Anti-Trust Law to permit 
one person to serve as director in not 
more than three banks. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


~ 
Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., holds, in 
action over lease by automobile manu- 
facturer, that where leasee_ sublets 
premises and sub-tenant assigns lease 
and takes new one from assignee, as- 
signee is obligated to pay rental for 
first lessee as landlord. (Studebaker 
Corporation v. Aetna Savings & Trust 
Co.). 
Page 12, Col. 5 
Crude oil engine i€tvented by Aus- 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


tralian, said to effect great saving in 


operating costs. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Banking-Finance 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds that 
partners dealing in oil leases are liable 
for not@s given bank and signed by one 
of them. (Thompson et al. v. Crystal 
Springs Bank). 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Difference between amount paid for 
second mortgage note and value of 


equity represented by note, held de- | 


ductible loss. (Sharp v. Board of Tax 
Appeals). 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Difference between amount paid for 
second mortgage note and value of 
equity represented by note, held de- 
ductible loss. (Sharp v. Board of Tax 
Appeals). 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Secretary of Treasury announces re- 


sults of refunding operations by which 


Broadcasting Company a two day trip to 
New York City and the radio plants on 


| Long Island is being planned for ap- | 


proximately 400 delegates and attaches. 
The party will leave Washington at mid- 
night Friday, October 14, on two special 
trains and stay at the Plaza Hotel while 
in New York. 

Visits to the Riverhead radio receiving 
station and the transoceanic transmission 
station at Rocky Point, Long Island, are 
scheduled for Saturday, besides a trip 
to the new WEAF broadcast transmitter 
at Bellmore. Saturday night a banquet 
will be held at the Hotel Plaza. During 
the banquet artists of the National 
Broadcasting Company will entertain the 
quests. 

On Sunday visits will be made to the 
new broadcasting studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company in New York. 
The party is expected to leave the 
Metropolis for Washington at noon 
Sunday. 

Week-End Entertainments. 

Another week-end excursion is to be 
extended to the conference delegates and 
attaches by the Postal Telegraph and 
Commercial Cable Company and the 


pany. 
ton Saturday morning, October 29, by 
special train. There will be a dinner 
Saturday evening offered by the Postal 


Telegraph and Commercial Cable Com- | 
On Sunday, October 30, Clarence | 


pany. 
H. Mackay will entertain at his home at 
osslyn. Long Island. 

On Monday the party will be the 
guests of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company at the Bell Labora- 
tories. A dinner with a demonstration 


, of tglevision and talking moving pic- 
at | tures will follow. 


The party will leave 
New York for Washington at midnight 
Monday, October 31, 

A visit to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md., on Saturday, October 22, 
is planned where Admiral Nulton, Su- 
perintendent of the U. S. Naval Academy 
and his staff, will welcome the guests 
of the Government. 


The farewell banquet extended by the | 


American delegation will probably be 
in Washington on November 15 
or 16, , 


: American Telephone and Telegraph Com- | 
The party will leave Washing- | 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


Indexed b y Groups and Classifications 


the Department exchanged new 3-5 | duty rates on number of articles. 


Treasury notes for maturing Second 
Liberty Loans. ¢ 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Governor of Federal Reserve Board 
| says Congress will be asked to liberal- 
| ize Clayton Anti-Trust Law to permit 
one person to serve as director in not 
more than three banks. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Offerings of foreign securities in 
United States in first nine months of 
| 1927 exceeded those of same period in 
1926. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Federal Reserve Board reports in- 
| creases in loans, discounts and invest- 
| ments of reporting member banks. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Federal Reserve Board lists changes 
in State bank membership for week 
ending Sept. 30. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Coinage production of 12 mints to- 
taled 26,570,900 pieces in September. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Daily statement of the Treasury of 
the United States.» 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Resources and liabilities of Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Foreign exchange rates. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Books-Publications 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 13, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 13, Col. 7 


Census Data 


Campaign conducted to bring all 
States within birth and death registra- 
tion area by 1930. 

Page 4, Col, 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Registration of mark “Big Ben” for 
carbonated beverages denied. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Cor porations 


Compensations paid officers of cor- 
poration is deductible in filing gross in- 
comes and need not be carried on books 
as salaries, Board of Tax Appeals 
rules. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals rules. waiver 
of statute of limitations, renewed at in- 


tervals, acts to keep assessment of de- | 


ficiency in tax alive. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Court of Customs Appeals in session. | 


| Page 13, Col, 4 
| Education 


Bureau ef Education 
references on higher education. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
| Vocational rehabilitation service fur- 
nished by 42 States. 
1 
| 


| Foodstuffs 


list of 


issues 


Page 1, Col. 2 


and cheese markets. 


| 


| 


| land. 


Daily price analysis of meat, butter 


| 
Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Foreign Affairs 


France warned of power of United 


_ ‘ . ° ° | 
States to impose reprisals against dis- | 


crimination in tariff rates. Texts of 
notes exchanged between France and 
United States relative to reciprocal 
treaty proposal. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
French note to United States insists 
on rate concessions. 


Gov't Personnel 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Daily engagements of the President 
| of the United States. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Gov't Topical Survey 


P. G. Redington, Chief of Bureau of | 
Biological Survey, describes work of 
the Bureau. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Indian Affairs 


Board of Indian Commissioners re- 
ports unscrupulous practices of cer- 
tain white men retard development of 
Choctaw Indians. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 


Rep. Madden, Chairman of House 
Committee on Appropriations, asks au- 
thorization for use of unexpended bal- 
ance of rivers and harbors fund to con- 
tinue work of closing crevasses in Mis- 
sissippi flood area. 


Labor — 


United States Employes’ Compensa- 


Page 1, Col. 6 


| tion Commission rules that it is neces- 


sary that a longshoreman or other em- 


| ploye be employed on navigable waters 


| in order to recover for injuries under | 


Board of Tax Appeals rules deduc- | 


tion is not allowed for loss of trade 
good will. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals rules on de- 
preciation of mining equipment. 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Cotton 


Daily price analysis of cotton mar- 
ket. 


Page 5, Col. 2 |} 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 12. 


’ 
Customs 
United States Customs Court lowers 


Construction Permits 
Issued Broadcasters 


Twelvé construction permit issues are 
included among the list of changes 
among radig broadcasting stations just 
announced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, Most of the permit®involve changes 
in transmitters already built for which 
authorization had to be obtained. Five 
other changes in wave lengths and pow- 
ers were also included. 

The full text of the list of changes 
follows: 

KOB—New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture & Mechanic Arts, State College, 
N. M., issued license for increased power 
of 7,500 watts from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

WJBR—Irving Zuelke Music Studio, 
Appleton, Wis., (formerly Gensch & 
Stearns, Omro, Wis.), issued construc- 
tion permit to move station, specifying 
1,320 kilocycles, 227.1 meters, 100 watts. 

KSCJ—Sioux City Journal (Perkins 
Brothers Co., Pub.); Sioux City, Iowa, 
issued construction permit*to reconstruct 
station and increase power to 1,000 watts 
from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

WTAX—Williams Hardware Co., 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cial support and cost of higher educa- 
tion, administratien and control, marks 
marking systems, academic free- 
dom, college teacher teachers and teach- 
ing, salaries pensions, curriculum, 
extra-curriculular activities, limitation of 
attendance, student mortality and elimi- 
nation, freshmen and 
freshmen 
seling students, educational and vo- 
cational guidance, student life afd stu- 
dent morals. student government, lib- 
eral arts college, sectiohing by ability, 
honors courses for gifted students, higher 
‘ education of women, coeducation, tests 
| and measurements, surveys, municipal 


ana 


and 


yrovision for 


wl 


university extenstion, international as- 
pects of higher education, and value of 


\ higher education, 


{ 


| 


week, junior colleges, , coun- | 


universities, research and graduate work, | 


the Longshoremen’s and Harbors’ Act. 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Mines and Minerals 


Board of Tax Appeals rules on de- | 
preciation of mining equipment. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Senator Borah invited to speak at 
“War Danger Conference” in London, 
November 25, | 

Page 14, Col, 7 

Orders issued to personnel of Navy 
Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Ofders issued to personned of War 
Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Streator, Il., issued construction permit 
to rebuild transmitter, same frequency 
and power. 

WKBS—Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg, 
Ill., issued construction permit to move 


station within the city of Galesburg, | 


same frequency and power. 


WPCH—Concourse Radio Corp., Ho- | 


boken, N. J., issued construction permit 


to move station from Brooklyn, N. Y., | 


to D., L. & W. terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 
WHPP—Bronx Broadcasting Co., New 
York, N. Y., issued construction permit 
to move station to 150 Delancy St., same 
frequency and power. 
WIBS—Lieut. Thomas F. Hunter, 
Elizabeth, N. J., issued construction per- 


mit to move station to 80 Broad St. from | 


921 Edgewood Road. 


KMA—May Seed & Nursery Co., Shen- | 
andoah, Iowa, issued construction permit | 
760 | 


to reconstruct station, specifying 
kilocycles, 394.5 meters, 1,000 watts 


WNAX—Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. : 


& Dakota Radio Appliance Co., Yankton, 
S. Dak., granted construction permit to 
reconstruct station, specifying 250 watts 
after 6 p. m. and 500 watts 6 a. m. to 6 
p. m., 990 kilocycles, 302:8 meters. 
KTCL—American Radio Telegraph Co., 
| Seattle, Wash., call 
KXA., 
KELW—Ear!l L. 


White, Burbank, 


Calif., issued constructiqn permit to in- | 
| crease power to 500 watts after 6 p. m. | 


and 1,000 watts 6 a. m. to 6. m. 
WCAH—C. A. Entrekin, Columbus, 

Ohio, granted construction permit to 
move station from 321 W. 10th St. to 
R. F. D. No. 2 Richter Road, specifying 
560 kilocycles, 250 watts, 535.4 meters. 

KWJJ—Wilbur Jerman, Portland, 
Oreg., granted construction 
move station country 
Broadway Theater, 202 Broadwa 
land, specifying 1,310 kilocycles, 
metwrs, 50 watts. 


from to roof of 


228.9 


WTFI+Taccoa Falls Institute, Taceoa, | 
Ga., issued license to operate specifying | 


| 
| 1,430 kilocycles, 209.7 meters, 250 watts. 
WBBM—Atlas Investment Co., issued 


| license at Glenview, R. F. D. No. 1, DL, | 
| for 5,000 watts on 770 kilocycles, 389.4 | 


| meters? 


| Co., Hpmewood, Ill., issued license to op- 
erate on 1,190 kilocycles, 252 meters, 
5,000 watts power 


+ 


| Prohibition 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


| and 


| Class I railroads for quarter ending 


letters changed to | 


permit to 


vy, Port- | 


WMBB—American Bond & Mortgage | 


+ 
Oil 
Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds that 
partners dealing in oil leases are liable 
for notes given bank and signed by one 
of them. (Thompson et al. v. Crystal | 
Springs Bank). 
Page 12, Col. 1 | 
Text of decision of Secretary of In- 
terior holding prospect of immediate 
profit is unnccessary to validity of min- 
eral discovery as basis for patent on 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Patents 
See Special 
on Page 12. 


, YY . 
Postal Service 

Air mail contractors~invited to at- 
tend Air Parcel Post Conference in Chi- | 
eago October 15. 


Index and Law Digest | 


Page 14, Col. 7 | 


Board of Tax Appeals rules deduc- | 
tion is not allowed for Joss of trade | 
good will. 





Page 8, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Government to sell lots in Hot 
Springs townsite, New Mexico, at pub- | 
lic auction. 


Radio 


Messages exchanged by President | 
Coolidge and King Albert and other of- 
ficials in inauguration of radiotele- 
graphic service with Belgium. 

; Page 1, Col. 3 | 

Federal Radio Commission extends 
hearings on applications of a number 
of stations for power and wave length 
changes. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Page 14, Col. 5 | 

federal Radio Commission issues | 

twelve construction { permits, besides | 

granting changes’in wave lengths and 

power. 

- Page 14, Col. 3 

Final plans of American delegation to 

the International Radiotelegraph Con- 

ference, which opens at Washington, 
October 4, 


Railreads 


Northern Pacific Railway appeals to 
Court of Appeals of D. C. against 
validity of certification of overpayment 
on Federal guaranty for six months | 
after Federal operation ended. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Southern Pacific Co., Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad of Texas, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. | 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Haven and Hart- 
permission to use 

for purchase of 


New York, 
ford R. R. seeks 
unexpended balance 
additional equipment. 


New 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Estimate of total freight, carried by |! 


June 30, 1927. j 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Northern transcontinental railways | 
seek modification of I. C. C. order in 
deciduous fruit case. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Final valuation as of June, 1918, 


placed on properties of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Schedules reducing rates on plaster 
from Gerlach, Nev., to southern Cali- 
fornia, suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Montgomery & Erie Railway granted 
authority to extend maturity date of 
second mortgage bonds. 
Page 7; Col. 1 
Central of Georgia Railway author- 
ized to procure authentication and de- 


| livery of refunding mortgage bonds. 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Final valuation reports for four rail- 
roads announced. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Summary of rate complaints. 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Rubber 


Bureau of Standards tests properties 
imparted to rubber by vulcanizing it 


| with varyingSproportions of sulphur. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Silk 
Summer and Autumn hatching of silk 
worms in Japan is forecast at 3,500,000 


} ounces. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
~Y . . 
er 
Shipping 
Chairman O’Connor says Shipping 
Board is handicapped by inability to 


build new ships. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


President Coolidge addresses annual 
meeting of American Red Cross, and 
reviews activities, especially in Misis- 


| sippi Valley flood relief, and thanks all 


individuals and agencies who aided in 
relief work. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Vocational rehabilitation service fur- 
nished by 42 States. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 


/ met on October 3 for first session of 


October, 1927 term. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Petitions for writs of certiorari sub- ~ 


mitted to Supreme Court. 


Decisions on Page 8. 


'Wool 


Page 10; Col. 1 
Tariff 


France warned of power of United 
States to impose reprisals against dis- 
criminatioyy in tariff rates, Texts of 
notes exchanged between France and 
United States relative to reciprocal 
treaty proposal. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Rep. Cordell Hull advocates revision 
of tariff downward as means of pro- 
motion of friendly trade relations. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
United States 


French note to the 


insists on rate concessions. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Decisions handed down by Board of 


"Tax Appeals. 


Page 13, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
‘ 


Daily price analysis of wool market. 
Page 5, Col. 2 





Hearings On Radio 


Extended One Week 


Application of 10 Stations for 
Changes in Power or Fre- 
quency Scheduled. 


With the scheduling of additional hear- 
ings that will extend their docket over a 
period exceeding one week,’the Federal 
Radio Commission has just announced 


| that ten hearings for broadcasting sta- : 


tions. will be held between October 5 and 
October 14, 
One or the hearings scheduled is on an 


port, La., which seeks an increase in 
power from 1,000 to 10,000 watts and 


full time on its present frequency of 
| 760 kilocycles on which it is now shar- 
ing time with KMA, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Station KWKH, the Commission re- 
| cently announced, is to be cited in pro- 
ceedings instituted in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Louisiana for alleged vio- 
| lation of the Commission’s power assign- 
| ment. It is claimed by the Commission 
that the station has been using 3,000 
| watts of power instead of the 1,000 as- 
signed. 


List of Hearings. 

Following is the complete list of hear- 
ings docketed, stating the applicant sta- 
tion, its requested change and the other 
stations affected which have been noi- 
fied to appear at the respective hearings: 

October 5—Station KLDS, Indepen- 
| dence, Mo., requests change in power 
from 1,500 watts to 5,000 watts. Stations 
notified, WJAS, WSOE, KQU, KOAC, 
WGST, KFLX, WMAZ, WHAD. 

October 5—Station WCOT, Providence, 


application by Station KWKH, Shreve- : 


R. L., requests change in power from 50 | 


WOAN, WJAG, WBCN, KFAU, KLCN, 
WFIW, WKAR, KFOY, WBAL. 

October 6—Station WCMA, “Culver, 
Ind., requests change in power from 250 
watts to 500 watts. Stations notified, 
WBT, WIL, KDYL, 
WEBW, WNAL, KOCH, WFBL. 


WBAW Asks Increase. 


October 7—Station WBAW, Nashville, ! 


‘ Tenn., requests change in power from 

100 watts ,to 10,000 watts. Stations no- 

tified, WCAT, WABZ, KFJB, WFBZ, 

KFEL, WABY, WIOD, WFBE, WRAM, 

WFKD, WLCI, WEBE, WABW, WBBL, 

NaY, KGCA, WFBC, KWLC, WDOD. 
October 7—Station WLBX, Long Is- 

land QGity, N. Y., requests change from 

1,470 kilocycles to 1,070 kilocycles. Sta- 

tions notified, WNJ, WGCP. 

October 11—Station WORD, Batavia, 
Ill., requests change from 1,090 kilocycles 
to 720 kilocycles. Stations notified, 
WENR, WAAF, WHT, WKBF, WFBM, 
WIBO, WJBT, WTAS, WBBM. 

October 12—Stations WGES 
WEDC, Chicago, IIll., request change 
from 1,240 kilocycles to 770 kilocycles, 
Stations notified, WBBM, WAAF, WJBT, 
WWVA, WABI. 

October 13—Station KWKH, Shreve- 
port, La.} requests change in power from 
1,000 watts to 10,000 watts and 760 kilo- 
cycles, unlimited time. Stations notified, 
: WTAM, WHN, WBBM, KFDY, KTHS, 
; WQAO, WPAP, KMA, KOB, KWSG, 
i KTW. ‘ 

: October 14—Station WOKO, Peekskill, 
N. Y., requests change in power from 
250 watts to 500 watts and from 1,390 
kilocycles to 1,150 kilocycles. Stations 
notified, WNBH, WHBA, WBBR, WIBI, 
WRHM, WABQ, WBKN, WBMS, 
WDGY, KGA, WEBJ, WOOD, WFBL, 
WLTH, WWRL. 


Cranberries to Be Shipped 
In Odd Sized Containers 


watts to 100 watts and from 1,330 kilo- j 


cycles to 1,130 kilocycles. Stations noti- 
fied, WNOX, WOI, WHK, KTSA, KKP, 
WDEL. 

October 6—Station WJBL, Decatur, 
Ill, requests change in power from 250 
watts to 1,000 watts, night, and 1,500 
watts day, and from 1,410 kilocycles to 


& 


A quarter-barrel box for cranberries 
has been introduced by the American 
Cxanberry Exchange, the Department of 

' Agricultute stated October 3. The state- 
ment follows in fuli text: 

} A new package is to be introduced to 

‘the trade this year by the A™erican 


* 4 1,050 kilocycles. Stations notified, WENR, j Cranberry Exchange, New York City. 


KFUL, KFOX, | 


and | 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


COPY 


Study of Rubber 


| Vuleanization 


Now Being Made 


Bureau of Standards Tests 
Results When Substance 
Allied With Varying Pro- 

portions of Sulphur. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vuleanization in a practical way, there 
‘are many every-day problems in rubber 
technology which will not be solved until 
the fundamental theory of vulcanization 
is fully known. 

Study of Properties. 


The Bureau of Standards is making an@ 


accurate study of the propertie: that 
are~imparted to rubber by vulcanizing 
it with varying proportions of sulphur 
In the course of measurements of density 
and electrical properties, it was found 
that these properties gave important in- 
dications regarding the nature of the 
chemical reaction between rubber and 
sulphur. Brie4y, the findings were that 
the reac ion between rubber and sulphur 
produces simple, definite compounds, and 
is not an anomalous and unusual reaction 
as had been supposed. This constitutes 
one small, though not unimportant step 
toward the solution of the mystery of 
vulcanization. 

Aside from the theoretical features, the 
data given in the present paper are of 
direct practical importance. Density, or 
weight per unit volume, is a property 
which must be known wherever rubber, or 
rubber goods are bought, sold or manu- 
factured. Density is of most direct con- 
cern to the manufacturer because crude 
rubber is purchased by weight, while the 
finished product is sold by the piece of 
specified dimensions, which is equivalent 
to selling by volume. 

Varied Uses. 

The electrical industry with its mar- 
velous development is continually making 
more exacting and more varied require- 
ments of insulating materials. Radio ap- 
paratus, power cables, dynamos, motors, 
submarine telephone and_ telegraph 
cables each require rubber having par- 
ticular electrical and mechanical char- 
acteristics. Rubber which is well adapted 
to one use is often totally unsuited to 
another use. Precise measurements of 
the electrical properties of rubber vul- 
canized with all possible propertions. of 
sulphur will aid manufacturers and elec- 
trical engineers in obtaining materials 
suited to the particular and exacting 
needs of the rapidly growing electrical 
industry. 

Copies of this document known as 
Scientific Paper No. 560 can be obtained 
from the Superintenderit of Documents, 
Government ~rinting Office, Washington, 
D. C.. at 15 cents each. 


Air Mail Conference 


On Parcels Is Called 


Question of Reduced Rates on 
Packages to Be Topic at 
Chicago Meeting. 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral,,W. Irving Glover, announced orally 
October 3 that invitations would be sent 

; out in a day or two to air mail con- 
tractors to attend an air mail parcel post 
conference in Chicago beginning October 
15. Chicago was sélected for the con- 
ference because it is closer to the con- 

| contractors, since many of them maintain 
| headquarters in that city, Mr. Glover 
said. 


The conference, which was sponsored 
by Mr. Glover as a result of his visit 
abroad in connection with the interna- 
{ tional air mail conference held at The 
Hague, September 1, will take up the 
question of carrying parcel post pack- 
ages at parcel post rates plus air mail 
postage of 10 cents per half an ounce, 
The air mail planey are now carrying 
parcel post packages but at first class 
rates plus the air mail postage rate. 

The recommendation for such a con- 
ference has been made to the Postmas- 
ter General by Mr. Glover in a special 
report touching on developments of com- 
mercial aviation in Europe and also 
other matters in regard to the transmis- 
sion of the mails via foreign air mail 
services, it was explained. This report 
has not been made public by the Depart. 
ment. 


“‘War Danger Conference” 
Invites Senator Borah 


Senator Borah 
Chairman of the Senate Cémmittee “on 
Foreign Affairs, received on October 3 
a cablegram asking’ him to speak at the 
“War Danger Conference” at London, 
England, on November 25. He stated 
that he had the invitation under cone 
sideration. The message was as fole 
lows: ‘Can you speak at War Danger 
Conference, London, November 25. Lete 
ter despatched to you September 21, 
Reply urgent. Ponsonby and Cox, No 
More War Movement.” A prior telee 
gram was of the same purport, but 
signed by C. R. Scott, of the Manchese 
ter Guardian, and Dr. F. W. Norwood, 
City Temple. 


This is a quarter-barrel box, which the 
management believes is going to be 
popular, even though the Exchange has 
to make an extra charge for this size, 
For the first round of shipments the 
Exchange has decided to load about half 


the cars with straight half-barrel boxes ~ 


and the remainder with the half-barre} 
and quarter-barrel boxes in equal quane 
tities, 


(Rep.), of Idaho, , 


+ 





